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SOFT SCULPTURED THEME, S———— 


ophisticated, subtle. And the possi- 





bilities are endless. Presenting the 

Henredon upholstered collection: 

fresh, contemporary. Sofas, chairs, 

sectionals, ottomans in an extra- 
~ ordinarily wide range of styles, 
fabrics and custom options. Hand- 
tailored; each piece cut and sewn 
to order. Available with personal- 
ized arms, cushions, special back 
treatments. And the frames: excep- 
tionally well made, solid, virtually 
indestructible. Graceful forms 
designed to mix and match with 
other upholstered and wood pieces. 
Furniture that’ soft, sculptured, 
sensuous. Timeless. For the dealer 
nearest you, call 1-800-444-3682. 
For the brochure, send $15.00 to 
Henredon, Dept. A70, Morganton, 
North Carolina 28655. 


Upholstered Collection by 


HENREDON 
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American Ballet Theatres Cynthia Gregory dances in Don Quixote at Lincoln Center. 





Cynthia Gregory and Rolex: 


beauti 


Prima ballerina assoluta is 
a title once conferred only by 
czars. Today it’s bestowed by 
the universal will of the dance 
world. Cynthia Gregory, lumi- 
nous star of American Ballet 
Theatre, is one of the few of 
our time. 

America’s premier classi- 
cal dancer challenges even the 
most gifted choreographers 
with her range. Connoisseurs 
acclaim her technical prowess. 


Tridor, Oyster, Perpetual, Lady Datejust, and Jubilee are trademarks. 


TAL 


The worlds great companies 
court her for the depth and 
spirituality of her dancing. 
Cynthia Gregory’s talent 
shines in Swan Lake, Guwelle, 
and The Sleeping Beauty, bal- 
lets in which her performance 
is recognized as definitive by 
international dance critics. 
Off stage she is just as 
compelling. Committed to 
humanitarian causes, Cynthia 
has founded and toured with 








ly paired. 


her own dance company to 
raise funds for charity. And, 
recognizing that ballet builds 
fitness, she has written a book 
on the principles of exercise 
and dance. 

In all the arts, there is no 
more physically demanding dis- 
cipline than dance. Its pure ele- 
gance and endurance are as well 
met in Cynthia Gregory as they 
are in her chosen timepiece. 


Rolex. W 


ROLEX 


Tridor Oyster Perpetual Lady Datejust in I8kt gold with slate Jubilee diamond dial. 
Write for brochure. Rolex Watch US.A., Inc., Dept. 959, Rolex Building, 665 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10022. © 1988 Rolex Watch US.A., Inc. 
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Every new BMW, it appears, serves as a magnet to attract the greatest | 
automotive thinkers.Which may be the only credible theory to explain the 
existence of the BMW 750iL. After all, it takes arare blend of genius and 
focus to «eate a 296-horsepower 12-cylinder engine so uncannily smoot 


Ora sedai so renowned forits luxury, yet perfectly at home on the critics’ 





© 1990 BMW of North America, Inc. The BMW trademark and logo are registered 


ists of the world’s most exhilarating performance cars.We invite you to 
isit your nearest BMWdealer (for locations, call 800-334-4BMW) and 
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Choose from seven beaches. Or sail the four winds. Or windsurf, snorkel 
or scuba-dive in our crystal-clear waters. Take a sunset cruise. Play tennis. 
Dance in the evening, or enjoy Cruz Bay’s shops and nightlife. You can 

be as active as you like at Caneel. Or simply relax on one of the 

seven beaches around our 170-acre peninsula. Now, too, 
choose European, Modified, or Full American Plan. as 5 
FAP rates (all meals) are just $162.50 to $232.50 daily, 
per pers., dbl. occupancy through Nov. 15. Ask your 
travel agent about our honeymoon and vacation plans. 
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St. John, U.S. Virgin Islands 
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@ Roof slates 

@ Slate floor tiles and paving 

@ Showroom, brochures, samples 
@ Large inventory 
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(415) 676-1042 
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(714) 650-2200 800-441-4366 800-553-5611 
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LETTERS FROM READERS 


The editors invite your comments, suggestions and criticisms. 
Address: Letters, Architectural Digest, 
‘5900 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 90036. 


I was pleased to discover Suzanne 
Stephens’s piece on environmentalist 
architect William McDonough (“The 
Virtues of Versatility”) in the March’ 
1990 issue. It is exciting to know that 
Architectural Digest displays an inter- 
est in architects whose concerns en- 
compass a broad range of issues. 
Scott A. Friedmann 
Chicago, Illinois 


Your March 1990 issue was especially 
unique and creative; each article dis- 
played great personal style. The story 
on Kathryn and Robert Altman (Vis- 
its) was particularly interesting—the 
photographs of their glass panels 
were like nothing I had seen before. 
Jen Conrad 
Peoria Heights, Illinois 


Sir John Pope-Hennessy’s piece on 
the Brancacci Chapel (‘Unveiling 
Masaccio’s Radical Masterpiece in 
Florence,” March 1990) is one of the 
most informative and fascinating bits 
of scholarship that I have ever en- 
countered. It is loaded with infor- 
mation, and makes all of its facts 
graspable and relevant. I felt that I 
had taken a short and stirring course 
on Masaccio and early-fifteenth-cen- 
tury Florentine life. What a pleasure! 

Nicholas Fox Weber 

Bethany, Connecticut 


I believe Brendan Gill’s piece on Ed- 
gar Kaufmann, Jr., in the March 1990 
issue (“Edgar Kaufmann, Jr.—Secrets 
of Wright and Fallingwater’’) was not 
at all the tribute such a man deserves 
upon the completion of a long and 
distinguished life. I regret that Archi- 
tectural Digest would allow such defa- 
mation of the benefactor of that 
which is considered to be architecture 
unrivaled. The article was not a befit- 
ting account of the Kaufmann family, 
Wright or Fallingwater. 

Timothy James Cullen 

Little Rock, Arkansas 


In the March 1990 issue of Architec- 
tural Digest, and falling surprisingly 
short of Brendan Gill’s familiar con- 
tributions, appeared “Edgar Kauf- 


mann, Jr.—Secrets of Wright and: 


Fallingwater.” The article had little to 

do with Mr. Wright and contained 

nothing of note about Fallingwater; 

rather, it was a personal attack on the 
late Mr. Kaufmann. 

A. A. Davis 

Santa Fe, New Mexico 


I find Brendan Gill’s article on Edgar 
Kaufmann, Jr., very disturbing and 
distorted. The title is misleading and 
the content is irrelevant. There is a 
great deal about personal and private 
matters, but little reveals anything 
about Edgar in the context of Wright 
and Fallingwater. If your readers 
would like some insight into Fall- 
ingwater and its creative genius, I 
would urge them to read Fallingwater 
by Edgar Kaufmann, Jr., himself. 
Ashok V. Kulkarni 
West Palm Beach, Florida 


We are pleased with the revelations 
by Brendan Gill about Fallingwater. 
Having visited the site on two occa- 
sions, we feel some personal kinship 
with Fallingwater, that architectural 
delight. How wonderfully familiar 
are the rooms that you picture. 
Sondra and Harvey Jacobs 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio 


The fabulous residences of Architec- 
tural Digest represent a lifestyle de- 
sired all over the world. The layout of 
Phyllis Hobbs Rowan’s Fort Worth 
residence (“Variation on a Theme,” 
March 1990), however, includes 
photos of rooms with fur rugs deco- 
rating the floors. I hope none of your 
readers believe furs to be desirable: 
The death of animals is the result. 
Nathan Tichenor 
Vancouver, B.C., Canada 














How George Washington dealt with China. 


He tabled it. 
On an exquisite Chippendale-style mahogany china table, 
now in the collections of the Smithsonian. 
And at Century Furniture we're very pleased to have been chosen to reproduce it. 
For more information about this table, or about 
our other reproductions from the collections of the Smithsonian and the 
British National Trust, please call us at 1-800-852-5552. 


We'd be delighted to furnish you with a little history. 


Century Furniture 

















ith 156 horsepower, the 24-valve V6 

Lexus ES 250 can hold its own against 

most other sports sedans. But what 

makes the ES 250 a truly potent force is the 


host of power features pictured at right. 


The New Lexus S290) 
May Be The Most Fowertul 
Sports Sedan Ever Built, 









And because many of these features are 
standard, the ES 250 is an automobile whose 
value may be its strongest asset. 

Power. It’s what separates the ordinary 
from the extraordinary. 

And its one more thing that 


makes the Lexus 








ES 250 not just a sports sedan. But the luxury 


sedan of sports sedans. 


© 


Lexus 


The Relentless Pursuit Of Perfection. 
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Piaget Polo watch sculpted exclusively in 18k gold 
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“Islands seem rather special, but then so 
do islanders. And a person inhabiting a 
house on an island can seem positively 
princely.” So writes Paul Theroux, an au- 
thor who's seen and lived on more than his 
share of islands, in next month’s special 
Islands issue. Even the names of islands seem to 
promise an exhilarating escape from mundane main- 
land concerns—Mustique, Capri, Hydra, Sanibel, 
Bermuda, Nantucket, Majorca. The residences we 





Tropical Verve in Florida 

“It wasn’t a redesign—the whole 
house was rebuilt,” says Thomas Britt 
of a recent project in Florida. With its 
exterior colors inspired by the earl of 
Pembroke’s. residence in Tangier, “the 
house could be anywhere—the Carib- 
bean 6r South America or Italy or Por- 
tugal or the south of France. It has an 
international sophistication,” he says. “I collected ‘coups’ 
from all over Europe.” Brought in to work with the archi- 
tect, Kasimir Korybut, Britt helped him design the house’s 
central public rooms. The latticework in the dining room 
was inspired by a Versailles document, and for the im- 
mense living room, which was created from the previous 
living room and solarium, huge trees were transported 
from across the state. “We loaded them onto a truck at 
three in the morning,” recalls the designer. See page 84. 


Thomas Britt 


Above Hong Kong Harbor 

Locale and career changes are not un- 
familiar to jewelry designer Kai-Yin 
Lo. Born in Hong Kong to a banking 
family, she studied English and Euro- 
pean history at Cambridge and the Uni- 
versity of London. Incongruously, she 
launched a career in public relations, 
eventually working for Time Inc. in 
New York. Her switch to jewelry design was not as un- 
usual as it might at first appear, however: Having collected 
Oriental art and antique objects all along, she’d been con- 
verting her favorite pieces into wearable accessories for 


Kai-Yin Lo 
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feature, too, are imbued with a certain 
magic, each taking advantage of its site in 
ingenious and surprising ways. “Inev- 
itably the islander ends up as conspicuous 
in life as in fiction,” notes Theroux. ““Ob- 
viously, that is part of the fun of island 
living—the high profile, the romance, the gossip.” He 
also points out, “It would be hard to overestimate any 
islander’s taste for drama.” After assembling mate- 
rial for the Islands issue, I'd have to agree. 


b es 
laige Editor-in-Chief 


herself and her friends. So when she stopped by Cartier on 
one of its “open days” and showed eight of her pieces to a 
buyer, he said he preferred what she was wearing. “I went 


home and did thirty-two designs of necklaces, pendants . 


and a few earrings, all of which he ordered,” she says. Kai- 
Yin Lo believes she was helped in her jewelry business by 
Richard Nixon’s 1972 visit to China, which created “a 
China vogue.” Returning to Hong Kong in the mid-1970s, 
she set up her own company for the design and export of 
her jewelry, which is now sold in major cities in the United 
States and the Orient. See page 92. 


Modified Modern 

“It’s a very modern house for clients 
with a definite taste for contemporary 
art,” says Robert Metzger of the resi- 
dence he designed with Michael 
Christiano for collectors in New York. 
“In updating the house, I wanted to 
make it softer without violating what 
was already there.” A primary consider- 
ation was the entrance and gallery. “I 
saw the gallery as a ceremonial pro- 
cession—we made the works of art 
‘events’ against a background of mar- 
ble and glazed finishes. But the clients 
are not very formal people, and over- 
all, the spaces are comfortable and re- 
laxed.”” Metzger says that when he met 
the wife, she reminded him of Kay Kendall. “She has a 
great deal of style—I was awed by her stature. And then 
they called for an interview.” See page 102. 
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Architectural Digest Visits: 

Michael Landon 

Michael Landon’s last television series, 
Highway to Heaven, which ran for four 
years until 1988, had nothing to do 
with ranches. Neither did a television 
movie he starred in with Art Carney, 
Where Pigeons Go to Die, which aired 
at the beginning of this year. Never- 
theless, the ranch theme has not been 
far from the mind of the actor-writer- 
producer-director, as evidenced by the 
new southern California house that he 
and his wife, Cindy, and their children 
have moved into. Architect Robert L. 
Earl and interior designer Ron Wilson 
created a sophisticated, casually ele- 
gant ranch house—one that perhaps 
would not have fit the image of the 
Cartwright family on Bonanza or the Ingalls family on Lit- 
tle House on the Prairie. But it suits the Landon family 
just fine. See page 110. 


JOHN DAVID HOUGH 





Cindy and 
Michael Landon 


DURSTON SAYLOR 





Ron Wilson 
Robert L. Earl 


A North Shore Sensibility 

For the Long Island house of a couple 
whose collection of contemporary art 
includes works by Josef Albers, Louise 
Nevelson, Richard Diebenkorn and 
Mark Di Suvero, designer Melvin 
Dwork decided upon an open plan 
that allowed the collection to rotate 
from room to room with ease. “Paint- 
ings should be able to move around,” Dwork explains. The 
house is spacious and modern, yet is warmed by richly 
toned woods and amply proportioned chairs and sofas. “It 
has a relaxed elegance,” says the wife. “If I had to do it 
again, it would be just the same.” See page 118. 





JEFFERY ALTWIES 


Melvin Dwork 


Architecture: Cesar Pelli 

“We selected Cesar Pelli for his work 
and his qualities as a person,” says the 
resident of Pelli’s unique house in 
Maryland. “He’s great at problem solv- 
ing and fine-tuning,” she adds. The 
Maryland house is his first realized 





Cesar Pelli residential project, but another is in 
the works. From high rises—including 
what could be the world’s tallest building, Chicago’s 


Miglin-Beitler Tower, now in the planning stages—to 
houses, Pelli always relishes the challenge of designing. 
“An architect has to balance conflicting intentions, which 


is what makes architecture different from art. Even the 
Parthenon became a better building when the concept was 
adapted to the site.” See page 124. 








In Tuxedo Park 


ing in New York for two years—hav- 
ing arrived from England—he grew 
tired, he says, of being the nation’s 
guest and decided he needed his own 


g 
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Geoffrey Bradfield « 


dinner party for David Hockney, another guest told Brad- 
field that he was selling a house in Tuxedo Park and would 
be happy to show it to him. The name meant nothing to 
him except for its connection to the tail-less dinner suit, 
and the man explained that the tuxedo was, in fact, named 
for the village, where it was first worn in 1899. Bradfield, 
who is Jay Spectre’s partner, loved the area but couldn't 
afford to buy a house there for another year. He remains as 
enthusiastic about the locale as he was ten years ago. “It’s a 
secret world, with lakes and privacy,” he says, “and I half 
expected to learn that a prince ruled over it.” See page 130. 


A Civilized Rustic 

“Things are absolutely hopping at the 
moment,” says Val Arnold. ‘“That’s 
what is so exciting about design. 
Right now I have projects from Napa 
Valley to Fifth Avenue.” For the clients 
whose Brentwood, California, house is 
shown this month, he’s planning an- 
other one—from the ground up—in 
Montecito. “One of my most exciting and unusual projects, 
however, is a house on six hundred acres in Santa Rosa, 
California. We’re designing it on a raised pad so that the 
owners’ Thoroughbred horses can walk up to any part of 
the house and the people inside can pet them!” See page 144. 
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Val Arnold 


Don Johnson and Melanie Griffith 
“The show definitely had an effect on 
the people starring in it,” says interior 
designer Sam Robin. “I don’t think 
that if Don Johnson had been living in 
Los Angeles he would have said, ‘Paint 
my walls pink.’” The show Robin is 
referring to is Miami Vice, and Don 
Johnson, one of its lead actors, devel- 
oped close enough ties to Miami dur- 
ing the series’ five years to want to 
maintain an apartment there. He also 
_wanted to maintain the look of the 
show—the pastels, the Art Déco influ- 
ences of Miami Beach and a casual, 
high-tech style—which Robin brought 
together in a large apartment with 
sweeping views over Miami. Johnson, 





Don Johnson 
Melanie Griffith 
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After Geoffrey Bradfield had been liv- 





weekend place. His only prerequisites 
were that it be about an hour from ; 
Manhattan and in the country. At a. 





Sport. 
The Pontiac 
of Minivans! 


It's the space vehicle of the ‘90s from 
‘the people who build Excitement. 
Depending on the model, there's 
cabin space for five, six or seven plus 
launch equipment like a specially 
cammed 3.1L V6 arid front-wheel 
drive. And speaking of aeronautics, 
Trans Sport's sleek shape lets it slice 
through the atmosphere with a 


panels are made of a composite 
material that resists impacts and 
never rusts. Inside, there’s an 
“| ergonomically sculpted steering 
wheel and analog gauges. Also, 
' its modular seats can be easily 
rearranged, their backs folded for a 
table-like surface, tipped up for 
| added floor area, or removed entirely 
lower coefficient of drag than | to produce 112.6 cu ft of cargo space. 
any other minivan made or sold in ex ; It all helps make Trans Sport® the 
America by any of GM's competitors. ____ = 4"_____ perfect vehicle to take you and the 
What's more, Trans Sport's body crew where no van has gone before. 
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Its so beautiful were afraid some people 


will miss the point. 


What kind of impression should a ball 
point make? 

The new Parker Protea Ball Point Pen 
pictured below unquestionably makes a 
rather beautiful one. 

Indeed, no expense has been spared 
to make it so. 

The superior luster and finish you see 
are not sprayed on, but built in by Parker 
craftsmen. 

Each Parker Duofold Ball Point Pen 
barrel is hand-tooled from a solid block of 
cast acrylic, not churned out “en masse.” 
Some of the old ways are still the best. 

All that glitters is not 18k gold plate, 
but 23k gold plate, and we use twice as 
much gold as lesser pens. 

More than enough to prevent tarnish- 
ing our reputation. 

More to the point, however, is that 
looks have never been everything at Parker. 

Put to paper, the new Duofold Ball 
Point will glide across the page leaving an 
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even flow of ink. No skipping. No blobbing. 

To guarantee that it will (and we do for 
a lifetime), we sculpt our ball points from 
tungsten carbide, rather than using the 
more commonplace and less wear-resistant 
steel ball. 

And before we sign off on a Duofold 
Pen, we literally sign off with it. A legion of 
white-gloved inspectors examines and tests 
every one by hand. 

It is the finest writing ball point in the 
world. 

We invite you to examine the new 
Parker Duofold Ball Point Pen and the 
matching propelling pencil at your nearest 
Parker dealer. 

Beauty, as they say, is in the eye of the 
beholder. 

A statement never truer than when 
you are making one with the new Parker 


Duofold Ball Point Pen. 
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who will appear in The Hot Spot, directed by Dennis Hop- . 
per, and his wife, Melanie Griffith, who is in the upcom- 
ing films Pacific Heights and The Bonfire of the Vanities, say 
that their apartment’s greatest appeal is the relaxed atmo- 
sphere it provides for them and their children. See page 150. 


Villa Tripcovich in Trieste : 

“T had a lot of fun with this project,” 

says Emilio Carcano of his redesign, 

of Baron and Baroness Raffaello de 

Banfield’s private apartments in their 

villa in Trieste. His clients were no less 

fascinating than their ancestral resi- 

Baron and Baroness dence. Baron Raffaello de Banfield 

Rafaello de Banfield Tyjpcovich is the president of his own 

—" shipping company as well as a com- 

poser whose works have been success- 

fully performed in major opera houses 

throughout the world. Moreover, he 

has retained his post as artistic director 

of the Teatro Verdi, the Trieste opera, 

for longer than any other reigning di- 

Emilio Carcano rector of an Italian opera house. Trieste 

is now justly famous for the quality of 

its performances and for the rare confidence it affords 

young singers from all over Europe, many of whom, 

thanks to the baron’s flair for new talent, have embarked 
on triumphant careers. See page 156. 


Jann Wenner’s Retreat 
Jann Wenner, the publisher and editor 
of Rolling Stone and US, has been 
quoted as saying he chose “the quality 
route.” He waited until he could pur- 
chase just the right house in the Hamp- 
tons, and brought in two young New 
York-based architects to renovate and 
restore the estate to top-quality level. 
Architects Pietro Cicognani and Ann 
Kalla also did some of the spatial and 
landscape planning around the pools 
and tennis court, and they reoriented 
the driveway to arrive at the entrance 
a courtyard. “Most of our current work 
Pietro Cicognani is residential,” says Kalla, noting that 
Ann Kalla they are involved in several. Long Is- 
land sites. “But we also like to work in 
the urban context,” she continues. “We're planning four 
very different Manhattan apartments and a large apart- 
ment in Rome overlooking the Villa Borghese gardens.” 
That gives Cicognani an opportunity to return to his fam- 
ily home in Rome. “I’m quite pleased that we’ve been 
asked to do a master plan for the village of Vistorta near 
Venice and are being consulted for future construction and 
renovation.” See page 168.0 
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The Quintessence™ gas cooktop by Dacor. A perfect blend of beauty and function. In white, almond or black tempered 
glass. Five burners: two standard, two high-heat for fast searing and boiling, plus one ultra low, perfect for sauces. All 
infinitely controlled by precision brass valves. All sealed so cleanup’s a breeze. An award-winning design enhancing 
the peerless cooking of gas, America’s best energy value. For the Dacor representative nearest you, contact DACOR, 
950 South Raymond, Pasadena, CA 91109; (818) 799-1000. © 1990 American Gas Association 








_ Impressionist and Modern 
_ Paintings and Sculpture 
Auction to be held Monday, June 25, 1990 at 7 p.m. 
in our galleries at 8 King Street, St. James's, London 
-6QT, England. Viewing begins June 21. 

ther information contact James Roundell or 
at Christie’s London (4471/839-9060) 
ndlay or Nancy Whyte at Christie’s 
2/546-1170). For catalogues telephone 
Bie 
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From the Stark® Collection of Antique Rugs 
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Mill House of Woodbury isn’t exactly 


around the corner from you. 





But after one visit, you’ll wish 
we were. 


Add up the time you’d spend at the next five antique shops, and invest it in your first visit 
to Mill House. You'll be pleased by our courtesy, and charmed by our delightful country 
setting. But it’s our 17 showrooms filled with superb English and French antique furniture, 
accessories, chandeliers and works of art that will make you want to stay here forever. 








Route 6, Woodbury, Connecticut 06798 — Telephone (203) 263-3446 
We're closed Tuesday but open every other day of the week, including Saturday and Sunday. 


Carey Lind Designs . 


Screen printed wallcoverings, borders, and fabrics styled 
with the sophistication and richness of color uniquely 
Carey Lind—a division of York Wallcoverings. 
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BRENDAN GILL 
The Singular Henry-Russell Hitchcock 





THE LATE HENRY-RUSSELL HITCHCOCK was the preeminent 
architectural historian in the United States in our time. It 
must be said at once that this distinction owes something 
to Hitchcock’s having been one of the earliest surveyors of 
that corner of the broad field of history that devotes itself 
to architecture; mostly, however, it is a distinction that 
Hitchcock earned by intelligence, effort and an eye that 
served him as well in art as it did in architecture. For a 
number of years he was director of the Museum of Art at 
Smith College, where with little money at his disposal he 
was able to purchase many exquisite paintings to hang 
upon its walls. Hitchcock’s wit could be caustic when it 
came to private collectors of art; he said of Theodate Pope 
Riddle’s house, Hill-Stead, in Connecticut—now a mu- 
seum—that it was the only drawing room he knew of that 
had a Monet haystack at both ends of the room. 
Hitchcock was eighty-three when he died, in 1987. He 
had been ill with cancer for a long time; though his body 
steadily gave way, his marvelous mind remained intact, 
and he and his companion, Robert Schmitt, continued to 
entertain a constant procession of friends in their hand- 
some old brownstone house on East Sixty-second Street 
in Manhattan. Hitchcock would be seated in his big chair 
by the fireplace in the ground-floor 
dining room, his back to the sunny 
garden; impenitently, he would be 
puffing away on his vile, beloved 
Gauloises cigarettes. He would let the 
ash at the tip of a cigarette accumu- 





In the wake of his lifelong exploration of modern architecture, the intrepid historian and teacher 
Henry-Russell Hitchcock left an enduring legacy of prolific scholarship. ABOVE: Standing in 
the library of art collector James Thrall Soby’s Farmington, Connecticut, residence circa 1937, 
Hitchcock celebrates the completion of the room’s remodeling—his only architectural commission. 


late unattended, centimeter by centi- 
meter; one waited for gravity to gain 
its inevitable victory, whereupon 
down through his pepper-and-salt 
beard (pinkish red in youth), down 


ashtray in a water-filled vessel on a 
table by Russell’s side, encouraging 
him to drown his cigarettes instead of 
risking inadvertent arson with them. 

For almost sixty years, Hitchcock 













ABOVE: In 1949, Hitchcock and Frank 
Lloyd Wright had occasion to ponder 
Wright's unexecuted design for the New 
Theater in Hartford, Connecticut. “Their 


relationship veered radically between .[ 


friendship and hostility,” observes Gill. 


over his vest and down into his am- 
ple lap the nasty ashes would spill. 
In recent years, Schmitt had kept an 
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gouged out one learned book after 
another—more than twenty in all, 
ranging Over several centuries and 
half a dozen countries. In his youth, 
he and his close friend Philip Johnson 
introduced the American public to 
the International Style (the name was 
coined by Hitchcock) in the exhi- 
bition of contemporary architecture 


LEFT: A founding member of the Vic- 
torian Society and for several years its 
chairman, Hitchcock converses with Jac- 
queline Onassis and Brendan Gill at the 
society’s first annual benefit tea in 1976. 
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Even at 250 mph, 
a Mercedes 
wears out slower 
than everybody else. 


Does the Mercedes obsession 
with automotive durability know 
no bounds? 

One Mercedes sedan rolled up 
1,184,880 miles in 32 years. And 
rolled into the Guinness Book of 
World Records as “the world’s most 
durable car.” 

And three racing Mercedes 
recorded an even more spectacular 
durability feat. In just one day. 

Competing as a team in 
the renowned Le Mans 24 Hours 
of Endurance, the Mercedes 


trio—powered by engines based 


on the S-Class V-8—outperformed, 


outpaced and outlasted the cream 
of international sports car com- 
petition. Reaching a 250-mph 
maximum while averaging 137 
mph, lap after lap for 389 laps. 
Covering 3,272 miles in 24 hours 
to finish 1-2-5 in a stunning high- 
speed endurance display. 

Yet Le Mans proved to be only 
a preview. When the 1989 World 
Champion- 


Sports Prototype 





ENGINEERED LIKE NO OTHER 
CAR IN THE WORLD 





ship series ended in October, 
Mercedes had won seven of the 
eight events and another world title. 

And had completed 14, 340 miles 
of championship racing without a 
single mechanical failure. 

For the luxury buyer today, the 
moral behind this durability 
cavalcade is clear. You can put your 
money on any number of cars. But 
you can put your faith in a 
Mercedes-Benz. 

To obtain further convincing 
information on the remarkable 
Mercedes-Benz, 


automobiles of 


call 1-800-336-8282 anytime. 








that they curated at the Museum of 
Modern Art in 1932. As a conse- 
quence of that exhibition, he and 
Johnson began a relationship with 
Frank Lloyd Wright that veered rad- 
ically back and forth between friend- 
ship and hostility. Wright felt that 
the two young Harvard whipper- 
snappers had neglected him in the 
Museum of Modern Art show, and 
he was ever afterward to speak of 
them as “little Philip” and “little whis- 
kery Russell.” Since Hitchcock in his 
prime was as big and round and 
burly as a grizzly bear on his hind 
legs, the adjective little was singularly 
inept. Wright’s wrath at Hitchcock 
led him to utter a boast that has en- 
tered history: “I warn Henry-Russell 
Hitchcock right here and now that, 
having a good start, not only do I 
fully intend to be the greatest archi- 
tect who has yet lived, but the great- 
est who will ever live. Yes, I intend to 
be the greatest architect of all time.” 

By a pleasing irony, it was the 
much-abused Hitchcock who helped 
Wright to fulfill at least a portion of 
that prodigious boast. In 1942 Hitch- 
cock brought out what was to become 
a classic work on Wright, the stout 
volume entitled In the Nature of Ma- 
terials. In a comparatively brief text 
and with many photographs, it em- 
braced most of Wright’s work be- 
tween 1887 and 1941 and saluted 
him in its final pages as a Titian, 
poised in the eighth decade of his life 
“for new triumphs at the opening of 
a great phase of his career.” Wright, 
who had worked closely with Hitch- 
cock on the book, found the praise 
just and proceeded with his usual for- 
midable self-confidence to demon- 
strate its accuracy. 

Hitchcock was one of the founding 
members of the Victorian Society in 
America and was for several years its 
chairman. Under his aegis, the soci- 
ety established headquarters in the 
Athenaeum building in Philadelphia. 
The handful of us who had founded 
the society had reason to hope that 
the ancient and awesome Athenaeum, 
a private library that was seeking 
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The Singular Henry-Russell Hitchcock 
continued from page 33 


to perform new and broader func- 
tions, would look kindly upon joining 
forces with our infant group. 

The day some twenty years ago on 
which the two boards of directors sat 
together at lunch and ceremonially 
pledged their troth to one another 
was of crucial importance to us, and if 
came close to proving a disaster. Hitch- 
cock was our trump card; it was only he 
among us who was august enough 
to meet the Philadelphia Brahmins as 
an equal. Unfortunately, at that peri- 
od in his life Hitchcock was a heavy 
drinker; he had long been extremely 
deaf (a deafness later corrected by 
surgery), and alcohol, which Hitchcock 
respected as a good in itself, was 
also a means of tempering the isola- 
tion that his deafness imposed on 
him, especially in large groups. 

Hitchcock had rejoiced that day to 
be served a few martinis before 
lunch, and when with some diffi- 
culty our bearded and handsome 
chairman rose from his chair after 
lunch to address the Athenaeum 
board, he began in his deep and (un- 
der the circumstances) all-too-arrest- 





The endless feats of 
scholarship never dimin- 
ished his zest for life. 





ing voice to utter perfect nonsense. 
Not a word of his gibberish emerged 
with clarity; he might have been 
speaking in tongues. Seated beside 
him at the table in my role as vice- 
chairman, I sensed that our little soci- 
ety was teetering on the brink of 
involuntary suicide. At the first possi- 
ble moment, when Hitchcock’s gran- 
diloquent farradiddle broke off long 
enough for him to draw breath, I 
leapt to my feet, embraced Hitchcock 
as if congratulating him upon the 
admirable succinctness of his words 
of greeting, and with the pressure of 
my arm upon his back forced him 
firmly downward into his chair. He 
consented to this maneuver—he may 


well have believed that his eloquent - 


words had indeed reached an appro- 
priate end—and I called on another 


member of our group, a known: 


drinker of mineral water, to offer a 
few concluding remarks. 

Hitchcock’s international reputa- 
tion served to give the struggling 


little Victorian Society its credibil-: 


ity; moreover, the poverty of the 
organization’s beginnings was ame- 
liorated by a sizable gift in Hitch- 
cock’s honor from Philip Johnson. 
Still another friend of Hitchcock’s, his 
British opposite number, Nikolaus 
Pevsner, by his sympathetic patron- 
age strengthened the public’s interest 
in the Victorian period. Hitchcock 
was an authority on Victorian ar- 
chitecture, but then what period of 
architecture was he not an authority 
on? And the endless feats of scholar- 
ship that he performed were never 
known to diminish his sensual zest 
for life—he loved to eat and drink 
among good companions, who, in 
the words of the poet Cory, would 
tire the sun with talking and send it 
down the sky. ; 

Hitchcock was a giant, physically 
as well as intellectually, and with a 
giant’s gentleness. He was happy 
among a galaxy of friends that, from 
Harvard days onward, included Vir- 
gil Thomson, Lincoln Kirstein, Buck- 
minster Fuller, Isamu Noguchi and 
A. Everett Austin. He left his stamp 
upon every institution at which he 
taught: Vassar, Smith, Wesleyan, 
Yale, Harvard and finally, in what 
would have been any ordinary pro- 
fessor’s years of retirement, at the 
Institute of Fine Arts at New York 
University. He was in scale with that 
noble building (the old James B. Duke 
mansion, on Fifth Avenue at Sev- 
enty-eighth Street, designed by Hor- 
ace Trumbauer), and his deep and 
resonant voice is missed there, as it is 
missed in the Athenaeum and in any 
place that he ever sat encircled by stu- 
dents and colleagues and, wreathed 
in the blue smoke of his Gauloises, 
opened their minds to wonders hith- 
erto unknown or unremarked. 0 
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How TO CHOOSE 
A SCOTCH TO IMPRESS 
YOUR DAD. 









aturity. Sophistication. Taste. All 
characteristics much admired in fathers, and 
coincidentally, in fine Scotch. Specifically, in 
Ballantine’s Finest, a smooth, mellow, yet 
full-flavored blend. Matured in oak. Blended 
with sophistication. True Scotch taste present 
and accounted for in every sip. 


Very impressive. 
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3allantine's Blended Scotch Whisky 43% Alc./Vol. (86 proof).© 1990 Maidstone Wine & Spirits Inc., Los Angeles, CA 








How TO CHOOSE 
A SCOTCH TO IMPRESS 


YOUR FATHER-IN-LAW. 





ou actually like your father-in-law. 
When you come over, he’s pleased to see 
u, and not just because you've brought his 
ughter. He’s interested in your work, your 
den, even your opinion. He shows you his 
est project and solicits your advice (although 
ignores it later). 
And he pours you a nice glass of Scotch 
thout waiting for you to ask. His brand? 
llantine’s Finest. A sophisticated blend of 
superb single malt Scotch whiskies and 
> most popular Scotch in Europe. 
A real gentleman, your father-in-law. 
So the next time you visit, make the right 
pression by employing the Golden Rule. 
ong with his daughter, bring him a bottle 
Ballantine’s Finest. 
When you touch glasses, murmuring an 
preciative toast, savor the moment contem- 
iting the woman whose life you share. Then 
the golden spirit and drink in the smooth, 
llow flavor with a hint of peat and a breath 
smoke. 


You'll both be glad that you married into 




















How TO CHOOSE 
A SCOTCH TO IMPRESS 
YOUR TASTE BUDS. 





a. —< v= 
C fy the homes, pubs and hotel bars | Can you detect the subtle <'y 
of Scotland there is a time-honored | fragrance of heather? a yy 
at ie) 


ritual, handed down from father to son, | from distractions. Now pour & x 
for the enjoyment of Scotch whisky. It | a healthy shot of Ballantine's “QQVyk 
involves clean glasses,| and let your senses take over. “XW 
moderate amounts of the Swirl it around, feeling the heft \ 
amber nectar, and a pen-| of the glass as the golden liquid shifts 
chant for spirited conver-| from side to side. Notice the malty 
sation. The latter being ,| aroma, and a fragrance reminiscent of 
just as essential as vanilla. It’s interesting to note that 
Ballantine's either of the former 90% of your sense of 
Finest: Good Once the drinks are Cs taste is centered not in 
taste in- poured and the tongue or mouth, 
stalledand pleas butin thenose. In fact, 
maintained. antries Ballantine’s blenders, 


exchanged, the typical : thelegendary men who 

































debate begins. create and preserve 
One rather opinion- the Finest, test hun- 
ated participant firmly dreds of single malts 
maintains that the best and blends on a 
single malt Scotch » daily basis. And they 
whisky comes from the ‘ doit with their noses. 


Highlands. Another 
is adamantin support 
of the Orkney Island 
whiskies from the far 
north. For another, 
nothing but a softer, 
sweeter Lowland 
malt will do, while 
a staunch advocate : 
of the bold, peaty . 
flavor of Islay in-The Royal Scottish 
sists on being heard. Debating Society. 
Being Scots, each Learn from 
remains the experts. 
convinced i his opin- 
ion is correct, in perpetuity. thing you may 
Of course, when all is | notice is a cool, slightly sweet taste. 
said and done, many prefer | Let the smooth liquid float on your 
a blended Scotch like | tongue for a moment before swallow- 
If your favor- Ballantine’s Finest. ing. Then a mellow whiff of peat 
ite establish- Because Ballantine's makes its presence known, and 
ment doesn't blends 42 of the © finally, a soft brush of smoke in 
yet serve top single malts the finish. It’s as if all the virtues 
Ballantine, from all over of all the wonderful, diverse, 
drop us a line. Scotland, the eccentric Scotch whiskies 
taste of the Finest tends to landed in 
resolve disputes in a most _ your glass 
diplomatic manner. & ; at once. 
But how is the well-inten- | Fe Even sa 
tioned American, who is not | +e though Please write. 
born in a land of peat and _aLENDED 5 your nose We welcome all 
heather, to form an opinion eet Why | might be correspondence. 


Now add a little 
water and hold it up 
to the light. It’s 
a beautiful sight 
as the clear water 
and golden Scotch 
mingle together in 
a shimmering 
waltz of higher 
chemistry. 
Your antici- 
pation builds. 
Lift the glass 
and take a sip. 

The first 
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> clan about Scotch? A good place Ramage We the final authority, we'll 
5 to start is right in your own GBM understand if your taste 
home. First, free yourself ‘ata — buds are also impressed. 
® 5 
THE TRUE TASTE OF SCOTCH™ THE TRUE TASTE OF SCOTCH™ 














Write to: Ballantine’s P.O. Box 8925 Universal City, CA 91608 


Classic French. 
Exquisite tapestries 
and distinctive 
leathers. Each crafted 
with uncommon skill 
and care, and impec- 
cable attention to 
detail. Durability? 

As legendary as the 
style. Luggage by 
French. For him and 
her, An investment 
in quality. 


THE FRENCH COMPANY- 
MAKERS OF FINE LUGGAGE 
P.O, BOX 729, SAN DIMAS 
CALIFORNIA 91773 


Classic accessories. For her, French Petites. And for him, French 
Impressions. Elegant luxury accessories, designed to accent your 
French luggage collection. Or to start one. 
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PORTRAIT: SPERHEN: PEARCE 





Second-generation Irish potter Stephen Pearce 
lives and works in Shanagarry—a townland 
overlooking Ballycotton Bay in County Cork 
—just 100 yards from his childhood home. 
BELOW: The pottery was designed by Pearce. 


A Potter’s Tradition in County Cork 


By Nicholas Fox Weber 


Pottery is “what I do best and enjoy most,” 
says Pearce (below). “I must be very stupid 
to allow myself to be distracted by running 
various businesses when I get such pleasure 
and fulfillment from quietly making pots.” 





WHAT MATTERS MOST in the pottery 
of Stephen Pearce is the earth from 
which it is made, and its function as 
useful vessels for food. Notions of 
style, or deliberate historical refer- 
ences, play no part. Nor does the 
maker’s personality. Pearce is more 
concerned with universal truths: the 
essential nature of ceramics, the need 
for sustenance. Nothing should in- 
trude. “If I can observe the object 
making itself with none of me in it, 
it’s a victory. When you take a raw 
material like clay, there’s a point at 
which it does itself. It’s easy to im- 
pose that wonderful human intellect. 
It’s harder to let it go alone.” 

Pearce acquired both his reverence 
for material and his humility at an 
early age. In 1954, when he was eleven 
years old, his parents moved to Shan- 
agarry, a townland overlooking a roll- 
ing landscape and Ballycotton Bay 
in County Cork, Ireland. They moved 
because his father, a potter, found 
the new house and courtyard suitable 
for establishing a pottery. 

In nearby Youghal, Philip Pearce 
was able to obtain one of the finest 
raw earthenware clays in the world. 
He could also link himseif to centuries 
of the predecessors of his craft. The 
village had been a potter’s source 
for hundreds of years. After master- 
ing an impeccable technique, Philip 
developed straightforward, distinc- 
tive forms of black-and-white pot- 
tery, which he named for his new 
haven. “Shanagarry” is still made ina 


LEFT: The living room of his residence “has 
the proportions of a traditional Irish farm- 
house, with a fireplace that would have been 
used for cooking,” says Pearce. A 
stands next to the hearth. Irish artist Pat- 
rick Scott designed the chandelier; the glas: 
ware is by Stephen’s brother, Simon Pearce 
Draperies are from horse-blanket material 


bellows 


continued on page 44 
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“Flo to _ a a chicken © 
for your ‘table Anda cooktop 





~ 


for your ‘kitchen. 
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Put us in the kitchen and we can’t help but — we had in mind 
get creative. Take chicken, for when we created our 


example. While new 12” modulars. 








we like to Separate gas, solid A size so they cook evenl 
carve itup be- electric, and ceramic cooktop modulars you can} 
fore cooking, we install in a way that fits both your kitchen and 
' much prefer to re- your cooking needs. 
assemble it before Your cooktop 
serving. Because toour can be absolutely 


mind, nothing makesa any combination 





Quick, easy, 
and delicious ’ CS 
sauteed chicken. bird, how- 







® table as festive as a whole _ of modulars. In- 
Hl ever small. stalled separately 
The idea of reassem- or together. 
bling something more In fact, the 


to your liking was only limit is your 


5% For an attractive 2 a use aie i 
the same pr. inciple the very freshest ingredtents. imagination. 


Artfully presented, 
sauteed chicken and 
summer vegetables. 








a PSSSSSSSSSSSERSSSES HSE SESHSEESSES: 
© Masco Corporation 1990 














auever you design your cooktop, all control 
obs are on the front panel so they dont interfere 
th your cooking surface. 


You could even choose to install 
ree modulars in a traditional 36" 
oktop with the Cook’n’Vent* downdraft system. 

So put down your chicken and write to 
nermador for more information. Thermador, 
19 District Blvd., L.A., CA 90040. Attn: 
arketing Services Department. 

Of course, we would never tell you how to 
design your cooktop. 
Because with the 12” 

modulars, it’s en- 

tirely up to you. 

But since we 

were on the sub- 

ject of chicken, 
we will tell you 
our favorite recipe 


for Bea’s Summer 








ert Rane Kenta i] 
sae a 


RIMortt. POR) 


1 ANERH PAMILY RESIDENCE. poo 





Sauce. Saute 1 Tbs minced ginger and 1 


clove crushed and minced garlic in oil. Add 


¥4 cup chicken stock, 
2 Ths soy sauce, and 3 
~ Ths ketchup. Bring to 


a boil, add 4 Ths sherry, 
2 tsp sugar, and thick- 





Poultry shears are an easy 
way to cut up chicken. egy with 1 tsp cornstarch 
and water. Add a dash of pepper, 12 tsp 


sesame seed oil and | tsp sesame seeds. Enjoy. 





Thortiiaier : 


THE HEART OF THE KITCHEN.” 
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PORTRAIT: STEPHEN PEARCE 





workshop a stone’s throw from where 
Stephen today produces his dishes 
in larger headquarters. 

Stephen’s parents emphasized the 
attitude that their son today cites 
as his underlying personal philoso- 
phy. “We are all actually part of the 
same experience,” he says, speak- 
ing about “getting in line with the 
cosmic chain.” It’s a view that Lucy 
Pearce, Stephen’s mother, did her 
best to inculcate. 

“My mother was from a Welsh coal- 
mining background—very humble, 
and with no money. She was an early 
suffragette, and then one of the first 
female university professors in En- 
gland, where she taught biology. Even 
before my father started the pottery, 
she decided to take complete pleasure 
in life with children. After me, there 
was my sister, who has Down’s syn- 
drome. Then came my brother, Si- 
mon, who today is a glassblower in 
Vermont. Lucy,” says Stephen, jaun- 
tily referring to his mother by her 
first name, “enjoyed taking a sup- 
portive role. She cooked amazing 
meals, using local peas, carrots and 
leeks to make vegetable quiches be- 
fore anyone else knew what a quiche 
was. She also worked closely with 
Myrtle Allen, who with her husband 
owns Ballymaloe House and is one 
of the best-known cooks in Ireland. 

“My mother always invited clients 
of the pottery to come for lunch. She 
also did a lot for the people of the 
region, where there was extreme 
poverty back then. When my father 
raised honeybees, Lucy would give 
the local farmer honey for his child’s 
bronchitis. She’d always say what 
was on her mind. At Irish Youth Hos- 
tel meetings, the men would talk for 
hours, and then she’d put down her 
knitting and make their decisions.” 


RIGHT: An Irish dresser in the showroom— 
which contains several styles of ceramics— 
displays blue-and-white flowered pottery that 
Pearce calls ““my Chino-Celtic range because 
its origins lie equally in the traditions of 
Ireland and China.” Asserts the potter, ‘“We’re 
all one when it gets down to brass tacks.” 
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A Potter's Tradition in County Cork 
continued from page 41 
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Pearce acquired his 
reverence for material 
and his humility 
at an early age. 


BELOW: Poppies fill a jug done in terra-cotta 
and white, colors that until recently predomi- 
nated in Pearce’s earthenware. In the back- 
ground, a gold painting by Scott “keeps a 
watchful eye on everything I do,” says Pearce. 





His mother’s candor, as well as her 
generosity, are the hallmarks of Ste- 
phen Pearce’s own character and of 
his plates, bowls and mugs. He con- 
siders the goal of his pottery “its sim- 
plicity and its honesty.” He explains, ~ 
“I’ve taken forward a very simple tra- - 
dition. We’ve made useful things as 
simply as possible.” Dishes for serv- 
ing and eating should function for 
today’s clients just as they did for 
his coal-mining ancestors: to pre- 
sent, and perhaps to accentuate—but | 
in no way overpower—good, unpre- 
tentious food. 

Lucy Pearce had definite stan- 
dards. “Anything we did, we learned 
properly,” Stephen continues. “What- 
ever we wanted to do our mother en- 
couraged us to tackle. Then she’d 
make us feel we had done it our- 
selves.” She was a friend of the educa- 
tors A. S. Neill (of Summerhill fame) 
and Maria Montessori. “She believed 
that Western society places too much 
value on intellectual ability and 
philosophical theories. She wanted us 
to focus on the practical things right 





continued on page 48 
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THE ACURA LEGEND COUPE. 

AN AUTOMOBILE THAT SAYS 

U'VE ARRIVED BUT WERENT 
AFFECTED BY THE TRIP 
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‘a luxury performance car n fo impress : ; most ‘th 
in why, for the last three years, Acura owners have ranke | 
road in America, among both foreign and domestic automak 
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in front of our eyes, like how to fix a 
bicycle, or the need to prepare and 
serve food. When it was a new play- 
house we wanted, Lucy didn’t order a 
prefabricated one. Instead, she gave 
me some used wooden packing cases 
for the basic material, bought me my 
own hammer and saw, showed me 
how to pull out and straighten nails, 
then left me home alone for the day.” 

Lucy Pearce valued freedom—to 
a shocking degree. She and Philip 
dined at a large and beautiful pol- 
ished hunting table, but when they 
were sitting at it with dinner guests 
and Stephen and Simon came inside 
with buckets of sand to make sand 
castles in the middle of the table, she 
didn’t stop them. Lucy felt that one 
should never interrupt a child’s cre- 
ativity. Patrick Scott, a friend of the 
senior Pearces and today one of the 
best-known painters in Ireland, con- 
sidered visits to their house a night- 
mare. On one occasion the boys filled 
his new car with coal, and their par- 
ents said nothing. Once during a fam- 
ily visit to London, a representative 
of the National Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Children was called 
into Harrods because Stephen and 
Simon had no shoes on. Lucy Pearce 
explained that it was good for the 
development of their feet. 

Stephen went to a Quaker board- 
ing school, and in 1962, at nineteen, 
he returned to Shanagarry to work 
with his father in the pottery. After 
that, he spent two years at Winch- 
combe in Gloucestershire as an ap- 
prentice. “Then,” Pearce says, “I 
returned home for a year and in- 
vented the idea of an Irish design 
scholarship. Not only did I provide 
the Irish Export Board with this con- 
cept, but I gave them the reasons that 
I should be the first person to receive 
it and told them the amount of money 
I neecied.” The board agreed, and Ste- 
phen went off on the Trans-Siberian 
Express to Japan. There he worked 
with an old man named Kanashige 
Toyo making Bizen-yaki, an unusual 
form of porcelain that has no glaze, 
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A Potter's Tradition in County Cork 
continued from page 44 


gaining its color from different tem- 
peratures in the kiln. 

In the meantime, Simon Pearce 
had gone to New Zealand. The two 
brothers met for the long return 
home, hitchhiking via the Middle 
East. Next, Stephen managed a rock 
band for a couple of years, and then 
he and Simon tried to work together 
in their father’s pottery. Shanagarry 
was an easy place to live, but each 
of the Pearce brothers soon found 
that he needed his independence. 
In 1973 and 1974, with money from 
his father, Stephen built his own 
house and pottery. Since then he 
has been married and divorced; he 
has opened and sold shops in Dublin, 
Cork, Naas (County Kildare) and Gal- 
way; and he has expanded the places 
in which he lives and works. 

The house he has designed at that 
gentle glade, Ballycotton Bay—one 
hundred yards from where his par- 
ents moved when he was eleven— 
was built in a straightforward Irish 
cottage style that makes it fit right 
into the landscape. The colors are 
muted and natural: the red-brown 
fired floor tiles, the light pine furni- 





Youghal had been 
a potter’s source for 
hundreds of years. 





ture and beams, the soft white plas- 
terwork, his white-and-terra-cotta 
plates and pots. Stephen is partial to 
forms and patterns that transcend 
cultures. His draperies, fashioned in 
County Kerry from traditional horse- 
blanket material generally used un- 
der saddles, have the same blue-and- 
white windowpane checks as the 


shirts he buys at Birth of the Blues ° 


in Lebanon, New Hampshire. 
“When I started to make pots at 
age eighteen, I thought my work was 
totally original,” he says. ‘Then in a 
ceramics museum in Tokyo I saw 





designs from two thousand years ago — 
and realized how similar they were. 
When I recently developed my blue- 
and-white earthenware, after many 
years of just working in white and 
terra-cotta, I had no idea that this 
new coloring was really a French tra- ° 
dition. But there’s that idea again: We © 
are all part of the same experience.” * 

Cultural mix is essential to Stephen 
Pearce’s everyday life. He lives with 
a half-Vietnamese, half-Irish art his- 
torian, Kim-Mai Mooney, and for both 
it is a marvelous alliance. In Kim- 
Mai’s view, “Stephen is full of a very 
positive energy. It swirls me along. 
He believes in the people around 
him. With his enthusiasm and focus, 
it is as if someone has given you 
an injection. He gives his all.” 

The people who work in the pot- 
tery all feel the same way. Bridget 
O’Riordan is a former construction 
company worker who seven years 
ago came in looking for any sort of 
work. After helping with the kilns, 
she advanced to throwing and glaz- 
ing. She finds that while Stephen has 
rigorous standards about the quality 
of the finish on every object, he never 
denigrates anyone and has encour- 
aged her to develop skills she never 
knew she had as a decorator of pot- 
tery. She has recently added sponge- 
ware patterns to the pottery’s output. 
The working environment is like the 
objects it produces. Honesty is para- 
mount. It is the quality that at first 
made Stephen’s household objects dif- 
ficult for the general public to ac- 
cept, and today gives them their large 
audience. “Your pots show your char- 
acter,” says Paddy Tattan, who has 
been there for thirteen years. “Tf it’s 
a bit crooked, that doesn’t matter; it’s 
natural. Irregularity is okay. We’re 
not machines; we’re human beings.” 

Through gentle evolution, Stephen 
Pearce’s pieces have acquired inexact, 
individuated looks. After the raw 
clay comes in from Youghal, it gets 
put through a wash mill. Pearce de- 
signed and made a contraption in 
which two giant rakelike forms mix 


continued on page 52 
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Volleyballs, table tennis paddles and | 
ocean-bound golf balls by the bushel basket, ie 
Norwegian Cruise Line stocks themall.Of course, 
so do most other cruise lines. 

In NCL's case, however, there's a 


vital difference. You see, we also carry a complete line of the world’s best athletes: Football, basketball, baseb: 
and hockey greats. Tennis stars and golf legends. Plus, skiers, auto racers, Olympic swimmers, triathletes andj! 





gymnasts. By the score. In other words, if youre into sports, NCL is it. Hey, no other cruise line even makes 
playoffs. But our commitment to sports runs deeper than that. For example, close to a million passengers 
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WE ALSO CARRY 


have taken part in our Dive-In’ program. 

And weve helped thousands more 
in their search for birdies, five-set cliffhangers 
and other sporting challenges. Whether they take 

@ place on land or in the water. Or both. 


So walk, jog, run or sprint over to your travel agent today or “ NOR\ A ] | TAN 
-800-262-4NCL and find out more about NCL sports offerings. 
When it comes to cruising and all kinds of sports, nobody CRUISE LINE. 


s in our league. No wonder we're known as the “Athlete's Fleet’ The Pleasure Ships. 
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RWEGIAN CRUISE Li 
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Seven warehouses 
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consisting of a multimillion 

dollar inventory in such items 

as furniture, lighting, architec- 

tural appointments, antiques, 
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is equivalent to years of searching in Mexico. 


5356 Riverton Ave « No. Hollywood * CA 91601 » 818/769-5090 » FAX 818/769-9425 


MANTELS & MORE 


The largest selection of fine European 
Sireplaces on the West Coast. 
New 32-page catalogue 
available, $5.00. 
Also specializing in 19th century 
French decorative arts, and Parisian 
furniture on a grand scale. 20-minute 
video catalogue, VHS cassette, $15.00. 


Call or write for information on our 
reproduction mantel selection. 
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Stephen Pearce 
continued from page 48 


the rough clay with water. Next, the ° 
washed clay goes through a sieve and 
into a slip arc, where it is stirred so 
that sand doesn’t settle into the bot- 
tom. The slip arc, also Pearce’s design, 
looks like an old-fashioned hand- 


held food chopper except that it is «— 


about ten feet in diameter. Then the 
clay gets pumped under high pres-' 
sure in a filter press. After that, it is 
shaped into flat square cakes and put 
into a pug mill before being stored in 
dark bunkers. Then, when it is pli- 
able enough to be thrown, it goes to 
one of the eleven wheels where Pearce 
or another of the potters is at work. 
Next comes the finishing, with peri- 
odic drying stages. The bottoms get 
trimmed, the handles put on. After 
the first firing, the objects have the ~ 
pink tone of biscuit; the second firing 
adds a glaze. The finished objects 
emerge either with a blend of the 
rough terra-cotta tone of the biscuit 
firing and a white glaze, or with the 
newer white-and-blue design. 

The cups, plates, bowls and vases 
convince you that in the realm of per- 
sonal taste there is no right or wrong. 
The square dishes with flat sides slop- 





Through evolution, 
his pieces have 
acquired inexact, 
individuated looks. 





ing outward might hold potatoes, or 
bouillabaisse, or pocket change and 
safety pins. The flat, round vessel 
with sloping sides might be for pasta, 
or salad, or floating nasturtium blos- 
soms. Take your choice for coffee or 
tea; it might be one of those moments 
when you crave a generous Proven- 
gal-scale bowl, but it might also be 
your demitasse mood, or an occasion 
for a sturdy mug. You may not go so 
far as to feel that you can build a sand 
castle on a polished hunting table, 
but Stephen Pearce’s pottery will 
both liberate and uplift you. 





THIRTY YEARS AGO 
TEW AMERICANS 
HAD HEARD OF VOLVO 


EITHER. | 








Chances are, you've never heard of ASEA. 
Thats because Europe’ leading dish- 
washer is just now being offered in the 
U.S.A. So its not exactly a household word 
yet. But like other quality Swedish prod- 
ucts, its about to become one. 

How can we be so certain? Because 
ASEA does for dishwashing what Volvo 
does for driving: it performs. ASEA-cleans 

_ better, faster, more quietly than America’s 
most popular top-of-the-line dishwashers. 
Tests performed according to Swedish 
government standards prove it. 

But performance is more than the 
way our cleaning system works on your 
dishes. Its the way our clean Euro styling 
works into your kitchen decor. ASEA lets 
you choose from an understated white on 
white or sleek black on black. You can 
even customize the front panels to match 
your cabinetry or coordinate with your 


Volvo" is a registered trademark owned by AB Volvo and is licensed 
exclusively to Volvo North America Corporation in the U.S. and Canada 
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flooring. And ASEA is as good looking on 
the inside. With a gleaming stainless steel 
interior and durable graphite gray racks. 
What about service? Considering the 
way ASEA is made, its unlikely that the 
issue will ever come up. But just in case, 
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we've made sure that everyone who sells 
ASEA has access to fully trained techni- 
cians and a complete inventory of parts. 











Cleanability [© Noise Level 








ASEA MIELE KITCHENAID WHIRLPOOL GE MAYTAG THERMADOR 


Models tested: ASEA 1502, Miele G595SCi, KitchenAid KUDS22STO, 
Whirlpool DU9900XR, GE GSD 3000B, Maytag WU902, Thermador TD5500 


Details of tests performed by ASEA according to strict Swedish 
government standards available upon request 


To locate the ASEA dealer nearest 
you, write to ASKO Inc., 903 N. Bowser 
Street, #170, Richardson, Texas 75081 or 
call us at 1-800-367-2444. We'll tell you 
where to go for a look at the latest Swed- 
ish import. A look that will no doubt be 
the first of many. 
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The Spencer Collection of American Art 


Exhibition: June 13-29, 1990 


A collection of 29 works for sale, including paintings and works on paper by 
Anshutz, Avery, Bellows, Benson, Bunker, Chase, Dewing, Frost, Hart, Hassam, Hawthorne, Henri, LaFarge, 
Maurer, Metcalf, Peterson, Prendergast, Richards, Robinson, Sargent, Twachtman, and Weir. 





William Merritt Chase (1849-1916) Portrait of a Lady, 1893. 
Oil on canvas, 21 x 17 inches. Signed and dated lower right. 


A 64-page catalogue with 30 color plates is available for $25 postpaid. 








Foremost in the Purchase of Important American Paintings, Sculpture and Works on Paper 








Spanierman Gallery 


50 East 78th Street New York, NY 10021 Telephone (212) 879-7085 Fax (212) 249-5227 
Gallery hours: Tuesday-Saturday 9:30 to 5:30 








"THE MOST LUXURIOUS EUROPEAN 
BATHS ARE OURS. 


Enter a room by Porcelanosa. 

You'll discover the classic 
beauty of fine European 
ceramic tile. 

Timeless. Tasteful. Elegant. 

And durable. 

What's more, you'll notice 
that extra care has been put 
into every design and detail. 
Right down to the way the 
tiles are precision cut for a 
flawless fit. 

Porcelanosa invites you 
to discover how to turn an 
ordinary bath into a lasting 
impression. 

Stop by an authorized 
Porcelanosa distributor 
today, or send $1.00 for a 
copy of our full color brochure. 
























Shown: WALLs: Capri Blanco & Lecco 
Gris. FLOOR: Venecia Negro. 

INSET: Capri Blanco & Venecia Gris, 
Lecco Gris. 


y —- PORCELANOSA » 


DISTINCTIVE EUROPEAN GER AM TEG ST Lt s 





West Hollywood 553 N. San Vicente (213) 651-3319 
NeW JERSEY Paramus 147 Route 17 South (201) 261-1991 
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There's a place where old 
traditions are carried on and new ones are born. 
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the Prot es collection by Drexel and many other fine selections 
/ 
K exceptional value. See your nearest authorized dealer for details. 


_| For the name of the dealer nearest you, call toll free 800-447-4700. For a complimentary 
ins ‘Rupiiles Brochure, write Drexel Heritage Furnishings Inc., Dept. 390-1A, Drexel, NC 28619. 
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HISTORIC HOUSES: JOHANNES BRAHMS 





The Composer’s Summer Sanctuary in Baden-Baden 
By Nicholas Fox Weber 


WHEN YOU PICTURE Johannes Brahms 
summering in Baden-Baden, don’t 
get the wrong impression. What life 
during the warmer months in the 
German spa meant for most people is 
not what it signified for the great 
composer. For a majority of visitors, 
Baden-Baden offered a peak of nine- 
teenth-century grandeur. The idea 
was quintessential opulence, from 
the train station that resembled a pal- 
ace to the casino where the velvets 
and brocades were even more dra- 
matic than the clicking of roulette 
chips. Above all, people were drawn 
to Baden-Baden by its waters. Those 
underground mineral springs—icy, 
steaming or simply comfortably 
warm—could be enjoyed in the enor- 
mous neo-Roman bathhouse. 

The center of Baden-Baden offered 
the necessary accoutrements to the 
life of “the cure.” There were fanciful 
houses and spectacular luxury hotels, 
stopping places where people like 


ABOVE: During the summer months of the years 1865 through 1874, 
Brahms would rent rooms in a residence in Lichtental. The high-gabled 
wood house was saved from demolition in 1966 and then restored. 
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COURTESY BRAHMSGESELL SCHAFT 








When German composer Johannes Brahms 
(above), who was perhaps best known as the 
master of 19th-century symphony and sonata 
styles, wanted solitude away from bus- 
tling Vienna, he would often retreat to a sim- 
ple house located outside of Baden-Baden. 


Queen Victoria or courtiers to the 
czars would feel suitably at home. 
There were the sort of shops and hair 
salons where Ivan Turgenev’s charac- 
ters—the Russian novelist was a reg-" 
ular in town—might have obtained 
the materials and services to which 
they were generally accustomed. And 
there were even hideaways where 
the black sheep of wealthy families 
could drink themselves to oblivion 
after yet another evening of squan- 
dering their fortunes at the baccarat 
tables or pawning their villas with a 
roll of the dice at craps. 

What brought Johannes Brahms to 
Baden-Baden, however, was not pri- 
marily its baths or casinos or shops. 
What attracted the composer was a 
woman—Clara Schumann, the great 
pianist who was Robert Schumann’s 
wife. And the place where Brahms 
stayed was by no means grandly 
adorned. For the life the composer 
craved was not that of a dandy or bon 


Although the exterior of the house remains unchanged, 
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the interiors were completely redone by the Brahms So- 
ciety and opened to the public as a small museum in 
1968. BELOW: The drawing room of the Brahms House 
was recreated to reflect the proper period. The famous 
portrait of the composer is by Willy von Beckerath. 





continued on page 62 
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Gate to gate service. 


Standing under the torii gates 
of Kyoto, youre a long way from 
where you began this journey. But 
United made it easy. 

With nonstops to Japan from 
five US. gateways, United gives you 
the convenience you need, and a 
level of service that makes pass ing 
through a pleasure. 
Come fly the friendly sk 
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What Alfa Romeo 
builds are performance 
cars. It’s what the first one 
was. It’s what the new 164 
high performance luxury 
sedan is. 

If you're looking for 
something else, you're 


however, we will 

tell you that the new 164 
does Have universal 
appeal in one respect: an 
Alfa Romeo Assurance 
Program that is so com- 
prehensive it even pays for 
scheduled maintenance 


The idea of building an automobile 
that tries to be all things to all people 
is not a very good one. 


looking in the wrong 
place. Because a 164 does 
not drive, handle, acceler- 
ate, ride, sound, look or 
feel quite like anything 
else. Except, of course, 
another 164. 

Having said that, 
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syearsor 36,000 miles. See de 


And that the 164 delivers 
its 140-mile-an-hour + 
test track performance in 
an extremely civilized 
way. In fact, at any speed 
you choose, you will find 
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Sopy of this limited warranty. 




















it quiet, stable, predict- 
able. So you needn't hav 
attended a high perfor- 
mance driving school to 
manage It. 

The new Alfa Romea 
164 high performance — 
luxury sedan. You will sé 
very few of them on the 
road. But once you've 
driven it, you'll won- 
der why. 

For additional 
information, call 
1-800-245-ALFA. 


Alfa Romeo. . 
The legendary marque 
of high performance. 











HISTORIC HOUSES: JOHANNES BRAHMS 








BELOW: An enameled cast-iron stove, which 
dates to Brahms’s time, stands in the drawing 
room corner. The geometric-patterned wall- 
paper was copied from an original fragment 
that a Brahms admirer had saved as a relic. 





vivant but rather one of quiet and sol- 
itude. So although his destination at 
the start of each July was the elegant 
train station in Baden-Baden, the 
locale to which Brahms directed his 
carriage driver after the trek from 
Vienna was not, in fact, the center of 
town but an essential few kilometers 
into its outskirts. 

There, in the section of the resort 
community that is called Lichtental, 
Brahms rented simple rooms in a 
white wooden house that overlooked 
the mountains of the Black Forest. He 
referred to the place as ‘das hiibsche 
Haus auf dem Hiigel’”—“the beautiful 
house on the hill.” Inside its front 
door, the composer had, in only a 
couple of small rooms, everything he 
wanted for his summertime accom- 
modations. He was in close proximity 
to the people he cared about, and 
there was an adequate if somewhat 
rudimentary place to live. More im- 
portant, the house provided a peace- 
ful haven for work. 


The Composer’s Summer Sanctuary in Baden-Baden 
continued from page 58 





ABOVE: Brahms would sometimes give lessons to students of Clara Schumann, noted 
pianist and wife of Robert Schumann. Both Brahms and the Schumanns are pictured 
in the photographs and daguerreotypes. The bust of Brahms is by Maria Fellinger. 


Brahms first visited Clara Schu- 
mann in Baden-Baden in 1863, when 
he was thirty and she was forty-four. 
By the next year he had made it part 
of his summer routine. That season 
he stayed in Anton Rubenstein’s 
villa, and the following years he 
rented the rooms in Lichtental. 

Clara Schumann’s circle of friends 
may not have included the card-play- 
ing-and-baths set, but it was not 
without its luminaries. For instance, 
Turgenev periodically paid a call. 
Composer Jakob Rosenhain and artist 
Anselm Feuerbach, both of whom 
Brahms admired, were also among 
her friends. Talented musicians came 
from the nearby city of Karlsruhe. 
Another visitor was Pauline Viardot- 
Garcia, a singer and a composer 
whose operettas—for which Turge- 
nev wrote the texts—were performed 
privately by her children and by stu- 
dents in her miniature theater, lo- 
cated in town. She owned Mozart’s 
autograph score of Don Giovanni, and 
Brahms composed and conducted a 
choral serenade for her birthday. 

Princess Anna of Hesse was yet an- 


other distinguished visitor. Brahms 
and Clara Schumann played his So- 
nata for Two Pianos in a private per- 
formance in Baden-Baden that she 
attended in the summer of 1864. The 
piece had not been well received in 
Vienna, but the princess was so en- 
thusiastic about it that Brahms called 
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ABOVE: A photograph shows the Hamburg 
house where Brahms was born on May 7, 
1833. First tutored in music by his father, he 
was sent away for piano lessons at age seven. 


continued on page 64 
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HISTORIC HOUSES: JOHANNES BRAHMS 


The Composer’s Summer Sanctuary in Baden-Baden 
continued from page 62 


on her the next day to ask permission 
to dedicate it to her. She granted this, 
and when the work was published 
the next year in its final form—as the 
Quintet in F Minor for piano and 
strings, op. 34—her name appeared 
on the title page. To acknowledge the 
compliment, the princess presented 
the composer with her autograph 
score of one of Mozart’s G minor 
symphonies. Enjoying the blend of 
social encounters and ideal working 
conditions, Brahms regularly spent 
summers in his mountain retreat un- 
til 1874, the year after Clara Schu- 
mann sold her house. 

To visit Baden-Baden today and see 
the Brahms house is to get a very 
clear picture of what the composer’s 
private quarters must have been like. 
Much about the place and its furnish- 
ings makes it seem the same as it was 
in Brahms’s day, although the interi- 
ors are not exactly as they once were. 

In 1966, shortly before the house 
was scheduled to be torn down, a lo- 
cal man named Gustav Abel saved it 
from the wrecker’s ball. Fortunately, 
the structure itself wasn’t damaged, 
but its insides were a mess. Brahms’s 
personal effects were long gone. 
What was possible was to imagine 
and, to a considerable degree, recre- 
ate. A year and a half later, Abel and 
his Brahmsgesellschaft, or Brahms 
Society, opened their small museum, 
having done a remarkable job of ap- 
proximating Brahms’s living space. 
Moreover, they had also created a stu- 
dio for visiting artists, musicians, 
composers, musicologists or writers 
in search of the same sort of tranquil 
working conditions the great com- 
poser had once enjoyed. For three- 
week periods, it is available to 
applicants the Brahmsgesellschaft 
deems most worthy. 

At the very beginning of their 
project, Abel and his associates had a 
pivotal bit of good luck. There was an 
old woman in Baden-Baden who had 
revered the composer. She came forth 
to say she had saved a sample of the 
wallpaper that Brahms had had in his 
living room; she had rescued it when 
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the place was being gutted. The soci- 
ety found a’ painter who, by using 
stencils, could reproduce its geomet- 
ric block pattern. With an unvarying 
pattern and constant repetitions, the 
design also provides a continuous 
beat and rhythm that may have, 
whether by plan or by accident, aided” 
the composer in his work. 

Abel and his fellow Brahms devo- 
tees also acquired suitable furnish- 
ings from a local hotel that was being 
torn down. And to further emphasize 
the correct period style, they found 
just the sort of piano on which 
Brahms would have worked—a 135- 
year-old walnut-cased upright, its 
ivory keyboard an octave shorter 
than on pianos today. The instru- 
ment rests in the room where Brahms 
actually played some of his melodies 
for the first time. His prolific output 
in Baden-Baden included the Trio for 
piano, violin and horn in E-flat Ma- 
jor, op. 40; lieder and choral works; 
his first symphony; and various 
pieces of chamber music. 

The part of the Brahms house 
where the beneficiaries of the visiting 
artists’ program pursue their work is 
scaled similarly to the composer’s 
rooms and is equally bucolic. There is 
a studio outfitted with a Bechstein 
grand piano; an extensive inventory 
of Brahms’s recordings; and a Brahms 
library. In addition, there is a bed- 
room and cooking facilities. It is little 
wonder that applications are submit- 
ted years in advance, and that this is a 
creative person's paradise. 

One imagines not just Johannes 
Brahms’s physical presence in the 
house, but the way he worked with 
others—showing every new musical 
phrase to his beloved Clara, sending 
manuscripts to fellow performers he 
most admired. Brahms didn’t always 
heed their advice, but there was an 
extraordinary camaraderie between 
them. That atmosphere of a warm 
and productive life, that mix of seren- 
ity and work going well, is what 
makes this enclave atop a hilly path 
such a fine piece of history and a wel- 
come slice of the present. 0 








It’s not like anything 
you've ever known. 


You left the world of 





schedules and routines and exhorta- 
tion behind when you stepped on- 
board. (Perhaps, after all, it’s true: 
Stress dissolves in saltwater.) 


The first thing 





you notice is how ' 
much there is to 


notice. Look: mar- 





velous interiors of 
rich woods and fabrics. Look: isn’t 


that a Rauschenberg on the wall? 





Look: 74 cabins, each 
facing the sea. (With 
terry robes. And a VCR. 
And a stocked minibar.) 

Suddenly, white sails 
unfurl via computer, then fill with 
ancient winds as the sleek new 440-ft. 
ships set sail. Tahiti, Alaska, the Med- 
iterranean, the yachtsman’s Caribbean. 
So many marvels, so little time. 

Have you ever 
snorkeled to shore 


from a Zodiac? Expe- 





rienced the hush that 
comes over the ship’s bridge just at 
dawn? Come, there are tranquil seas 
to voyage, wild places to explore. And 
a whole blessed week to renew the 


space between your ears. 


Wee Sane Dc aa aie 


180 DEGREES FROM ORDINARY 


See your travel agent or send for a free brochure: 
Windstar Sail Cruises, RO. Box 34374 
Seattle, WA 98124-1374 


WOMADO7¢ 
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Address 
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State Zip 





Phone ( 
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SAIL CRUISES 
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How to correct 
the excesses 
of the fast track 
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Never have the comforts Coming home to this makes 
of home meant so much to the race worth running. 
sO many. For details and full color 
Never has one company literature on our complete line 
offered so much relaxation of faucets, shower fixtures and 
and pampering with such accessories for baths and 
design integrity. kitchen, send three dollars 
We invite you to explore to Hansgrohe, Inc., 
the stress-free world of 2840 Research Park Dr, 
Hansgrohe, and the new Soquel, CA 95073. 


SHOWER PAVILION where 
multiple massaging sprays 


audisotthalogenianiieare ha NSJ rohe 


electronically regulated from PRODUCTS FULL OF IDEAS 
integral control panels. 


© 1990 Hansgrohe, Inc. 
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Room designed by Gary Crain A: 


Available through fine designers. 
F Schumacher & Co. © 1990. 
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SMALLBONE 


HAND MADE IN ENGLAND 


exclusively through Smallbone showrooms 


150 EAST 58TH STREET NEW YORK NY 10155. Telephone: (212) 486-4530 * 315 SOUTH ROBERTSON BLVD LOS ANGELES CA 90048. Telephone: (213) 550-7299 
CHEVY CHASE PLAZA, 5301 WISCONSIN AVENUE N.W., SUITE 110, WASHINGTON DC 20015. Telephone: (202) 537 3565 
34 EAST PUTNAM AVENUE, GREENWICH, CONNECTICUT 06830 (open Summer 1990) 


For your new 122 ooms and Bathrooms phone: (212) 486-4530 or (213) 550-7299 (west coast), 
alternatively, send $10.00 to: Smallbone Inc., 150 East 58th Street, New York, NY 10155. 


Name F. Re _____—- Telephone __ 


Address Zip Code 


© 1990 Smallbone Inc: SMALLBONE is a trademark and servicemark of Smalibone Inc AD/7/90% 





CHRISTOFLES {SILVER TOUGH 





Celebrating the Arts of the Table in France 


By Daniel H. Minassian 


THROUGHOUT the world, Christofle is 
a byword for opulence, elegance, lav- 
ishness and the arts of the table, 
synonymous with the finest products 
of the silversmith’s craft. The name 
rings through successive epochs in 
the development of French style and 
taste: Louis-Philippe, Second Empire, 
Art Nouveau, Art Déco, contempo- 
rary design. 

The family of Bouilhet-Christofle 
has produced a veritable dynasty of 
exceptional characters. Nevertheless, 
over one hundred and fifty years and 
five generations, the family has man- 
aged to preserve a unity of purpose, 





Christofle, the French firm known for its fine 


silversmithing, is the heritage of the Bouil- 
het family. ABOVE: Carla Bouilhet-Borletti and 
two of her sons, Albert (standing) and Marc. 
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ABOVE: L’Ange Volant (or The Flying Angel), the main house in the Bouilhet compound 
outside of Paris, is where Mrs. Bouilhet-Borletti lives with her son Albert and his family. It was 
built in 1926 by architect Gio Ponti, whom Tony Bouilhet met at the 1925 Art Déco exhibition. 


personified today by the Bouilhet 
brothers’ triumvirate that controls 
Orfevrerie Christofle. Albert Bouil- 
het, the oldest, is president and CEO; 
Henri is vice-president in charge of 
design and communications; and 
Marc, the youngest, is vice-president 
in charge of sales and marketing. The 
three operate as a close team, not only 
in business but also in private life. 

“It will soon be one hundred and 
sixty years since the foundation of 
Christofle,” reflects Albert Bouilhet, 
who was groomed by his father, the 
late Tony Bouilhet, as his successor. 
“The whole of that time has been 
spent in creating and maintaining the 
closest possible links between un- 
trammeled artistic creation and the 
constraints imposed by the industry 
as we know it. Each successive gen- 
eration of our family has done its best 
to employ contemporary artists, and 
that is how we have always managed 
to stay abreast of aesthetic changes. In 


short, we take our cue from the tastes 
of contemporary consumers.” He 
adds jokingly, “We were ‘all three 
born with silver spoons in our 
mouths, but I think I can wield a 
file—or any of the other tools of our 
craft—as well as the next man.” 

The first in this long line of crafts- 
men was Joseph-Albert Bouilhet, the 
owner of a large Paris jewelry shop, 
who in 1830 went into business with 
his brother-in-law Charles Christofle, 
scion of a Lyonnais silk-manufactur- 
ing family. Charles, a vigorous, dy- 
namic businessman, took control of 
the firm in 1840. The partnership be- 
tween a captain of industry and an 
executive in charge of creation and 
diversification resulted in the largest 
manufacturer of jewelry and articles 
in gold and silver of the era. 

In 1840 Charles Christofle bought 
the patents of French chemist Count 
Henri de Ruolz, and in 1842 those of 
George Richards Elkington, for elec- 


continued on page 74 





HOW A DESIGNER BECOMES / FIXTURE 


Jhe following excerpts are from an interview with Juan Montoya 


‘Lighting is neglected by the schools. And any student 


who doesn't know lighting will be handicapped in be- 


coming an architect or designer:’ 


‘When | attended Parsons, they were looking to go be- 
yond being strictly a decorating school. Consequently, 
they hired architects who had studied with Louis Kahn. 
They hired people who were interested in color, who 
had studied with Josef Albers. And | became very 
intrigued by how color or pigment is affected by light. 


Mr. Montoya i 
‘Lightstyles’’ cate 


ted by Tiered Rings from the Lytegems 
ogue Is available for $5.00 plus shipping 


To learn more about 
er, or for your nearest Lig 


An interest | was actively encouraged to pursue.’ 


“You must understand how the natural light pene- 


trates into aroom, and how it changes at night. Then 
you can determine where and how the lighting will 
be incorporated. Because a complete change in 
terms of atmosphere isn't always effective. You may, 


for instance, want to conceal the source of light archi- 


tecturally, but still provide full illumination.’ 


“The possibilities are incredible. | did an apartment 


where | utilized lighting as a divider of space. It was 


lier products and de 
er Authorized Dealer, c 


between the dining room and the living room. When 
the servants were preparing dinner, the intensity of 
the light would almost blind you completely and 
create a kind of curtain. As soon as they were f 
and the meal was ready, the light would 


And the guests would walk into the room: 


‘|am not afraid to make mistake: 


doing. | feel what I'm doing. | visualize. And 
been lucky that there have been people ar 
say, ‘Do your thing. Create...And we w 
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sinaver see Spending alot of money onacar — free driving environment available at any price. : 





doesnt mean youll enjoy spending a lot of time in it. Attributable to not only the obvious benefits of | 
However, the Mazda 929S is a product of Kansei a 190-horsepower DOHC V6, anti-lock brakes and 


Engineering — an automobile designed around E-link rear suspension. But also to such subtle touche: 
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human emotions. Creating, perhaps, the most stress- _ as the discreetly placed infrared sensor youll find on 


he dash. It senses sunlight in the cabin, which can The result is a car that feels right every single 


nake you feel warmer, and then automatically adjusts © minute. Even when those minutes add up to hours. 
he climate control system to compensate. For more information call 1-800-424-0202. 


In fact, the 929S boasts a standard list of creature 


omforts so extensive only five items are optional. IT JU ST FEELS RIGHT: 
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Celebrating the Arts of the Table in France 
continued from page 70 


troplating processes. In addition to 
this coup, Christofle contrived to ob- 
tain the Jacobi patent for galvano- 
plasty, which he perfected. This en- 
abled him to reproduce objects ad 
infinitum, which opened the way to 
industrial exploitation of the silver- 
smith’s craft. Up to that time, gold- 
smiths and silversmiths had worked 
exclusively by hand, producing one- 
of-a-kind articles. “Silverware was 
the privilege of the rich until Christ- 
ofle,” says Marc Bouilhet. “Charles 
Christofle was the first person to 
make objects expressly for silver- 
plating and gilding.” 

In 1844 Charles Christofle became 
the official purveyor of silverware to 
King Louis-Philippe. Several years 
later, in 1848, Napoleon III ordered 
Christofle silver for the Elysée Palace. 
Charles’s nephew and eventual suc- 
cessor, Henri Bouilhet, joined the 
company in 1852. And in 1855 Christ- 
ofle became the official purveyor of 
silverware to the imperial court. Af- 
ter this spectacular success, the fame 
of Christofle spread throughout Par- 
is. Ministers, high officials, bankers 





ABOVE: An Italian cabinet displays an array 
of antique French and English silver. RIGHT: 
The table is set with cutlery, Limoges china 
and crystal stemware, all Christofle designs. 





ABOVE: Mrs. Bouilhet-Borletti’s two-story 
living room is filled with 18th-century 
French and Italian paintings as well as con- 
temporary works. Once a month she orga- 
nizes a dinner for her five children and their 
families, many of whom live on the estate. 


and rich bourgeois beat a path to 
Christofle’s door. 

Charles Christofle and Henri Bouil- 
het were able to give free rein to 
every aspect of their genius for inno- 
vation. They collaborated with the 
greatest craftsmen of the time: Capi, 
Gilbert, Doussamy, Carrier-Belleuse 
and Rossigneux, among many others. 
Thousands of works of art were cre- 
ated, many of which may now be seen 
in the Bouilhet-Christofle Museum 
at the firm’s Paris headquarters. 





ABOVE: A 1721 silver-gilt plate once be- 
longed to the duke of Albufera, who was the 
acting French ambassador to Russia in 1860. 
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member for every two guests. 


The place is Royal Viking 


na world so unfortunately 
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APPRECIATE Music In A WHOLE New Licurt. 





Practice. Practice. Practice. 

Its a real pleasure on mornings like 
this. The sun streams in like a 
spotlight. The brilliance of the day 
provides the perfect accompaniment. 
And the room shines with the 
grandeur of center stage at Carnegie 
Hall. You simply don't want to leave. 

At Andersen, we offer no 
apologies. 

For over 85 years our windows 
have been creating rooms you can't 
walk away from. Stylish, light-filled 
rooms that bring harmony to a home. 

We can do the same for you. 
To see how, visit your Anderser? 
window and patio door dealer 
listed in the Yellow Rages, return this 
coupon or call -800-426-4261. 

We think you'll like what you see. 
After all, practice makes perfect. 

Come home to quality. 

Come home to 


Andersert 





Send me free literature. 


I plan to O build O remodel O replace. 


Name 064-0790 


Address 





City State 





Zip Phone 
Send to Andersen Corp., Box 12, Bayport, MN 55003 





Celebrating the Arts of the Table in France 
continued from page 74 


The company had no intention of 
limiting its activities to tableware, 
however, and its designers were soon 
tackling other crafts, such as deco- 
rative sculpture. Christofle began an 
association with architect Charles 
Garnier that led in 1860 to the com- 
pletion of the monumental sculptures 
that still adorn the facade of the Paris 
Opéra. In itself, this project was a 
technical triumph for the metal-plat- 
ing process, which Christofle was to 
repeat in 1870 with the statue of the 
Virgin at the top of Notre-Dame de la 
Garde in Marseilles. Later came the 
monumental torchbearers at the foot 
of the main staircase at the Paris Op- 
éra; the doors of the Law Faculty and 
of the church of Saint-Augustin (after 
a Baltard design); and finally the 
décors of the great banking houses 
around the Opéra. 

Christofle also turned to the study 
of enamel, and presented a collec- 
tion of cloisonné at the international 
exposition of 1865 in Vienna. He ex- 
panded his network of shops, show- 
rooms and subsidiaries, and finally 
opened a new factory at Saint-Denis 
to meet the growing demand for sil- 
ver plate. By 1875 the factory was 
producing no fewer than eighty thou- 
sand pieces of cutlery each year. 

Christofle continued to go from 
strength to strength. In 1883 the firm 
equipped the new Orient Express and 
Maxims, and filled huge orders from 
the Messageries Imperiales shipping 
line, and from royal courts of several 
major powers. Between orders from 
Sultan Abdiil-Aziz and the khedive 
Ismail came a unique request from an 
Indian maharaja who wanted a bed 
made of wood and precious metals. 
At each corner of the bed was a life- 
size woman of bronze painted in 
flesh tones, with eyes that opened 
and closed, and real hair. When the 
maharaja lay down on his bed, the 
figures would automatically flutter 
large fans around him while soft 
music wafted from within the struc- 
ture. After completing this order, 
Christofle went on to create other 


pieces of furniture and exhibited 


them with such craftsmen as Ma- 
jorelle and Galle. 

The high point of Christofle’s in- 
terest in Art Nouveau was in 1900; by 
then the firm was solidly established 
in Berlin, Strasbourg, Geneva, Ma- 
drid, Lisbon, Buenos Aires and the 
Middle East, while Christofle subsid- 
iaries mushroomed all over Europe. 
Eventually, Christofle could boast a 
presence in 106 countries, besides 
supplying some of the world’s larg- 
est hotels: the Ritz, the Crillon, the 
Meurice and the Prince de Galles in 
Paris, and the Excelsior in Rome, 
among many others. 

The 1925 Exposition des Arts Dé- 
coratifs marked a profound change in 
the firm’s style, a return to the sphere 
and curve designs that would eventu- 
ally be perfected in 1935 with the sil- 
verware supplied to the Normandie. 
This order consisted of forty-five 
thousand individual pieces of cut- 
lery, among them the famous Marly 
and Commodore models. 

“These days we sell far more Art 
Déco than my father did when he in- 
troduced the line,” comments Albert 
Bouilhet. ““He made a heavy commit- 
ment to Déco, but it didn’t sell at all. 
Nevertheless, we went on producing 





“We were all three 
born with silver spoons 
in our mouths.” 


it because we felt it our duty to do so, 
and because we preferred to stay in 
the forefront of the times.” 
Fluctuations of fortune have never 
eroded the unity of the Bouilhet clan. 
So powerful are these bonds that 
to this day most family members live 
at L’Ange Volant, the property 
at Garches on the outskirts of Paris 


that was bought by Tony Bouilhet. 


between the wars. The exception to 
this rule is Henri Bouilhet, who has 
set up house in Paris with his wife 
and three children. 

L’Ange Volant is an island of green 


countryside about half an hour from 
the heart of the metropolis, and big 
enough to accommodate five separate 
houses and Bouilhet ménages. The re- 
sult is a place where all the residents 
can be completely independent in 
their own homes, yet see the others 
whenever they like. 

Thus Albert Bouilhet lives at 
L’Ange Volant with his wife, Mira- 
belle, and their four daughters; their 
domain is a large extension to the 
main house built by Gio Ponti in 
1930. Marc Bouilhet occupies a sepa- 
rate villa a short distance away, along 
with his architect wife, Elizabeth, and 
their two children. 

L’Ange Volant is, above all, the 
realm of children, ruled by Carla 
Bouilhet-Borletti, the mother of Al- 
bert, Henri and Marc—a matriarch 
who keeps an eye on everyone and 
everything from her headquarters 
in the central part of the Gio Ponti 
building. Carla is Italian, from the 
great industrial family of Borletti. 
Since her husband’s death in 1986, 
she has been the link that holds the 
whole family together. 

As Christofle approaches the next 
century, is the family concerned that 
the arts of the table (and with them a 
certain way of looking at life) will 
vanish in the craze for fast food? 

Albert Bouilhet ponders a moment 
before replying. 

“I don’t believe so. There are cer- 
tain social and cultural phenomena 
that go in cycles. When they reach an 
extreme in one direction, the pendu- 
lum swings back again and things 
fall back into their proper places. We 
at Christofle happen to subscribe to 
a convivial view of the world: The 
more things speed up, the more we 
believe that people need convivial- 
ity. And if there is one place where 
people have always gathered with 
pleasure—indeed, have needed to 
gather—that place is the table. We do 
our best to keep the table as generous, 
handsome and welcoming as possi- 
ble, so it can go on helping human 
beings to make contact, just as it has 
always done.” 0 














C enturies ago, one feature that separated 

an ordinary house froma noble one was 
its fireplaces. For the lucky few, artisans 
worked day and night carving and sculpting 
mantels into works of art from rare marble 
and rich wood. 


The fireplace, with its decorative mantel 
and accessories, was more than a source of 
warmth, it was a source of pride; turning even 
a modest manor into a majestic estate. 










Today, people with a sense of value and 
taste understand the enduring quality of a 
hand-crafted mantel and coordinated acces- 
sories. 














As it did in the past, a distinctive mantel can 
turn your home into a castle. 


At Danny Alessandro, Ltd. Edwin Jackson, 
Inc., we search the world for rare antique 
mantels and accessories, like our 18th cen- 
tury Louis XVI marble and bronze mantel 
from Versailles. We also carry a complete 
selection of the finest reproduction and 
designer contemporary pieces, making 
Danny Alessandro, Ltd. Edwin Jackson, Inc. 
the largest fireplace specialist in America. 




















To transform your home into a palace con- 
tact your designer or call Danny Alessandro, 
Ltd. for a personal showroom appointment. 
For your convenience, a catalog of reproduc- 
tion mantels is available for five dollars. 
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Bosch Kitchens are individually designed and produced in West Germany 


send $6.00 for a copy of our full color brochure 
contact our importing office for your nearest Bosch Kitchen Studio 
Bosch Custom Kitchens, 312 So. Catalina Avenue, Redondo Beach, California 90277 


213-374-1678 (fax) 213-372-1188 
Available to the trade 





OUR STAFF OF 35 INTERIOR DESIGNERS 
WILL SPOIL YOU FOR EVERY OTHER FURNITURE STORE IN THE WORLD. 
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HENREDON - . JOHN WIDDICOMB * MARERO IS-JAMES + PANDE CAM 





- WEST LOS.ANGELES TH BAY (010) 8) 9.41 8) 
m ' 2250 S. Barrington Ave. 23649 Hawthorne Blvd. 20011 Ventura 
“fast swath of San Diego Fwy. just south of Olympic Blvd. just north of Pacific Coast Hwy. just east of Wi 
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TIQUE FERAHAN SAROUK 13ft. 7in xX 20ft. 9 in., c. 


Claremont Rug Cony CLLLY 


Call or write for our free brochure (415) 654-08 87 Claremont Avenue, Oakland CA 94618 





Presenting 
This Month in our 


New Renaissance La Jolla and 
Simic Beverly Hills Galleries 


Dave Dalton, Jacquelynn Kresman 
and Maurice Meyer Group Show 





Dave Dalton “Coastal Ranch at Sundown” 24” x 36” Oil 


Eugene Garin 





Eugene Garin “Sundown Breakers 20” x 16” Oil 


Call or write for your 
Tenth Anniversary Collection 
full color catalogue $15 
(36 pages, 45 artists featured) 





Simic Galleries 


or The Ultimate Experience In Fine Art 
CARM BEVERLY HILLS LA JOLLA 


San Carlos ana “ixth 305 N. Rodeo Drive 7925 Girard Ave. 


408-624-7522 213-285-9700 619-454-0225 





Maurice Meyer 





“High Above the Surf’ 36” x24” Oil 





i 2 
“Golden Evening” 24” x 36” 


. and in our 
Simic La Jolla and 
Carmel Galleries 
Eugene Garin 
One Man Show 


NEWRJENAISSANCE 


€ galler 1Y of, fi tre are 


LA JOLLA 
1205 Prospect St. 
619-456-4076 








© Sherie Wagner Corp. 


SHERLE WAGNER REPLACES THE SILVER SPOON. 





~ SHERLE WAGNER 


It's no wonder today’s more fortunate tykes develop a rather lofty perspective of the world when perched atop a 
Sherle Wagner original. Hand-carved from solid marble, its classic grandeur never tarnishes. And, as with all Sherle Wagner 
custom pieces, you may make your selection from a variety of exquisite marbles. One note of caution: while such 
consummate style is not easily replicated, it's easily grown accustomed to. For illustrated catalogue, 
send $5 to Sherle Wagner, 60 East 57th Street, New York, NY 10022. 





Through Designers and Architects 
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DO YOU REALLY NEED TO KNOW ANYTHING MORE? 
THE 1991 ALFA ROMEO SPIDER. 


1-800-245-ALFA 





The legendary marque of high performance. . 


©1990 Alfa Romeo Distributors of North America 





Tropical Verve in Florida 
Scale and Spirit Shape a Residence on the Gulf of Vlexico 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY THOMAS BRITT, ASID ARCHITECTURE BY KASIMIR KORYBUT, RIBA 
TEXT BY GAEL GREENE PHOTOGRAPHY BY JAIME ARDILES-ARCE 


“It’s a house of the tropics with an international Mediterranean quality,” says Thomas Britt of the residence he designed for clients 
in southwestern Florida. BELOW: Working with architect Kasimir Korybut, Britt transformed a “Bermuda beach cottage” into a 
spacious ocean-front residence. The central courtyard is landscaped with boxwood hedges, fruit trees and flowering plants. ; 
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OPPOSITE: “Coming into the entrance gallery, you know you've stepped into something tropical and beguiling,” says the wite. 
“You might tap like Gene Kelly or Fred Astaire.” Fluted columns, mirrored arches and a black-and-white-marble floor lend 
formality and symmetry to the space. The lanterns are 18th-century Venetian; painted and gilded chairs are early 18th century. 


THE HOUSE HAS A MIND and soul of its own, believes the A ; 
FOLLOWING PAGES: In the living room, fanlighted French 


woman who loved it and heard its demands. Sunburn doors framed by towering potted trees offer a view of the Gulf of _ 
pink with bold turquoise shutters and a long sweep of Mexico. A French limestone fireplace, above which hangs an 
veranda hugging the Gulf of Mexico—the elegant, whim- ae French seg from ee ae estate, 1 the 
: = ane Z ocus of one sitting area. one set of doors, lea rotto chairs - 
sical space is “haunted by the beach cottage that provided from Newel Art Galleries af grouped with a fone gueridon 
its foundation.” table. The 19th-century center table holds a 19th-century Chi- 
Twenty years ago the family moved to “what is really a nese cloisonné jardiniere. Two Audubon hand-colored etchings 
Sar : : 2 depicting Florida birds, which the husband found at Sotheby’s, 
small fishing village with old-fashioned midwestern val- are mounted over a French giltwood console. Fabric for the sofas 


ues,” says the wife. “It was just a crazy little beach house.” from Manuel Canovas; pillow fabric from Brunschwig & Fils. 
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ABOVE: “In colder months, my husband’s library is a great place for coffee and cocktails,” says the wife. A Régence-style mirror 
hangs above the fireplace. Standing on the George IV pedestal table is a Minton jardiniere; a 19th-century Japanese charger and a 
pair of lacquered dogs are displayed on the Britt-designed low table. Floral print from Brunschwig & Fils; Cowtan & Tout plaid. 


But over the years, with the arrival of children and chang- 
ing needs, the family outgrew the space. “We decided to 
turn it into a proper house.” It took several years. 

“Emotionally, it was a struggle,” she says. “How do you 
turn something that is full of love and full of roots and 
full of all the right things into something else?” Naples 
architect Kasimir Korybut was on his third set of draw- 
ings when the couple put in “an emergency house call” 
to interior designer Thomas Britt, who has been “part of 
our family forever.” 

“The architect was relieved when he saw me,” says Britt. 
“He'd been working on the plans with them for quite a 
long time, and he knew I'd be able to pound out some de- 
cisions since !’d known them for years, done other proj- 


ects for them before, and we spoke the same language.” 

“The house kept saying what it felt,” insists the wife. 
“You could feel its powerful soul ...and in the end, it 
gave the new house its character.” 

Did Britt hear the old house talking? “No,” he says. “But 
I heard them talking. I knew she loved all her old stuff. I 
knew her husband loved architecture. He loves grand 
spaces. I came up with the idea of creating an enormous 
living room where the previous living room and solarium 
had been. Essentially, it meant building a new structure. 
The key was scale.” 

The wife credits the combined forces of five people— 
Tom Britt, the architect, the builder, her husband and 
landscape designer Peter Coats, “a friend from England, a 


OPPOSITE AND COVER: “We use the dining room for special occasions—it’s both regal and flirtatious,” the wife says. Venetian 
grotto chairs from Newel surround the Italian specimen-marble table, which came from Michael Taylor’s estate. The French gilt 
console with a coral-stone top holds 19th-century bronze-doré candelabra and an 18th-century painted and gilded flambeau. 
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ABOVE: An enclosed porch off the family room is used for year-round dining. “We love to entertain our friends and our friends’ 
children,” the wife says. “We listen to music, tell stories and laugh, and afterward we walk out to the ocean and look at the stars.” 


master of gardens who gave age and credibility to a garden 
that was brand-new. 

__ “The house has so many moods. In one room you want 
to dance. When you’re sitting on the porch eating stone 
crab, it could be 1920 in any small southern town. The 
dining room is regal, with its treillage and masses of or- 
chids. From the kitchen you can see the porpoises chas- 
ing the mullet, and you know all’s right with the world. 


“Living here, you feel like it’s always summer vaca- 
tion,” she says. “Florida is sultry, tropical, with still air at 
night. Florida is serenity, fantasy, dolphins dancing, white 
beaches, water a fierce aquamarine. We feel our lives re- 
newed here, and we know we'll always love this house. 
Remember the line in The Wizard of Oz? How does it go? 
If ever you look for your heart’s desire, look first in your 
own backyard.” 














“The house has so many moods. In one room you want to dance. 
When you're sitting on the porch eating stone crab, it could 
be 1920 in any small southern town,” says the wife. 


- 


OPPOSITE: The master bedroom is furnished with the residents’ collection of 19th-century wicker pieces and a 19th-century 
canopy bed that was inherited by the wife. “The room is very old-fashioned and not of this world,” she says. “It feels like a nest.” 
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Above Hong Kong Harbor 


Jewelry Designer Kai-Yin Los High-Rise Apartment 





TEXT BY CAROLINE RENNOLDS MILBANK 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY JAIME ARDILES-ARCE 


As dramatic as the setting of jewelry designer Kai-Yin Lo’s Hong Kong apartment is her collection of antique furnishings and 
art objects. ABC “They're the greatest horses made in China,” she says of a Han Dynasty example, “powerful, with a 
chiseled jawline.” The necklace—designed by Kai-Yin Lo—combines yellow jade and amber. OPPOSITE: In the living room, 
the 18th-century wardrobes “are special because of their large size,” she says. “Although the building was brand-new, the 


entire apartment was remodeled. The wardrobes are fitted into niches and have become the highlight of the room.” On the 
low table is a fragment of a Han Dynasty wood horse. The Ming chair is one of a pair. The Chinese hanging scroll is 17th century. 
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|. Hever royal re loth- century altar table made of huanghuali Food, in fone 
ind, are ancient jades and small bronzes. The 1940s painting, at left, is by 
Benne. At rear isa 17th- Senaary japanese folding lacquered chair. Silhau- 
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JEWELRY DESIGNER Kai-Yin Lo, who 
lives and works in her native Hong ~ 
Kong, is not all that enthralled by ru- E 
bies, emeralds and sapphires. She | 
finds them limiting, and even some- 
what conservative. Inspired by color 
more than anything else, she admits 
that semiprecious stones appeal the 
most to her, and thus some of her sig- 
nature pieces incorporate the occa-* 
sional ancient Chinese carved buckle | 
or bead with such contemporary — 
stones as tourmaline, quartz, aventu- 
rine, amethyst and freshwater pearl. 

A Kai-Yin Lo necklace, ring or pair 
of earrings is rarely merely red, green , 
or blue. She typically blends subtle 
pastel tones of gray, pink, green and 
white, or juxtaposes striking com- — 
binations of black, white, brilliant — 
yellow and purple. Nor does she re- 
strict herself to such traditional stone, 
cuts as round, square or rectangular. 
Making use of the Hong Kong craft 
of inlay work, she sets melon- or 
petal-shaped stones in gold or ver- 
meil, or arranges sinuous abstract 
shapes to form her own versions of 
the ancient Chinese endless knot. 

Working more like a fashion de- 
signer than a gemologist, Kai-Yin Lo 
mulls over the lifestyles of her inter- 
national clients, and thus has a prac- 
tical as well as an aesthetic reason 
for preferring semiprecious stones. 
As she puts it, “I believe that costs 
should be reasonable, so that if you 
lose one earring you won't cry over 
it.” Although her two top collections, 
the antique and eighteen-karat lines, 
can be justifiably dear, her prices do 
tend toward the reasonable, espe- 
cially for her silver-based vermeil 
items set with onyx, turquoise or 
mother-of-pearl. 

Kai-Yin Lo sees jewelry less as a 








OPPOSITE: In the living room is an “unusu- 
ally large” 18th-century blue-and-white in- = 
laid low table, which displays Han Dynasty 
heads and a courtier, a 17th-century yellow 
jade figure of an infant, and an inlaid bronze 
wine vessel, 10th to 12th century. On a 10th- 
century Khmer torso, at rear, hangs a Kai-Yin 
Lo corded necklace with a jade bi. Horse 
heads, at left, are Han Dynasty. The cabinet 
ABOVE: Two 8th-century court ladies. “The one on the left is very sweet, with the most fantastic holds Song Dynasty Yingqing jars and a por- 
headdress,” says Kai-Yin Lo. “The one on the right has a haughty look.” Necklace of coral beads. celain bowl, Tang splash jars and a waterpot. 
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ABOVE: In the study, Kai-Yin Lo’s jewelry is arranged atop a table. Mementos displayed on a 
cabinet at rear, bought at a London market, include a photograph of conductor Riccardo Muti. 


status investment than as an integral 
part of fashion. “Even my antique 
range has to be worn with clothes, 
so I’m very aware of color, neckline 
and the length of the skirt.” While 
her jewelry looks smashing with eve- 
ning clothes, especially feminine styles 
in floral taffetas or chiffons, most 
of it fulfills today’s prized require- 
ment for day-into-evening, standing 
up to the most tailored of clothes. 
Having worked at the Mandarin 
Hotel Group in Hong Kong and at 
Time Inc. in New York, Kai-Yin Lo 
was in the midst of a successful career 
in public relations when she began 
collecting antique Chinese articles of 
adornment, including the 108-bead 


necklaces that can be seen in Chinese 
ancestral portraits. Rather than just 
look at her acquisitions, she played 
with them, restringing necklaces into 
shorter, more wearable forms and 
highlighting unusual antique pieces 
by mixing them with less rare beads. 
On a whim, she once stopped into 
Cartier near her Time offices and 
showed eight of her pieces, which led 
to an order and the eventual launch 
of her first line. After returning to 
Hong Kong she continued making 
jewelry, using fewer antique pieces as 
they became scarcer, and designing 
more and more from scratch. She be- 
gan her business as a full-time con- 
cern in 1979. Even when working 


Even when working with completely 
new materials, she retains many aspects of 
the antiques that first inspired her. 


with completely new materials, she 
retains many aspects of the antiques 
that first inspired her. Venerable 
Chinese motifs are featured repeat- 
edly in her work, as is asymmetry, 
which was born as a result of not al- 
ways having matching antique pieces 
to work with. Kai-Yin Lo herself of- 
ten wears different earrings, or even — 
identical shoes in different colors. 
Kai-Yin Lo describes herself, some- 
what modestly, as a “keen” collec- 
tor. Visually, the great examples of 
ancient Chinese art with which she 
surrounds herself inspire her in her 
work, and her design skills have been 
further honed through active partici- - 
pation in her apartment’s design. / 
After moving into a recently com- . 
pleted building, she reorganized the 
spaces around her possessions and 
needs, planned the exact layered 
color effects she wanted on the walls, 
had fabrics woven to her specifica- 
tions and designed the library’s in- 
laid cabinets. She credits collecting 
with refining her aesthetic, making 
her taste “simple and pure.” 
Collecting is also a matter of schol- 
arship for Kai-Yin Lo. During the 
1960s, while she was attending Cam- 
bridge University and the Univer- 
sity of London, she studied both 
English and European history. Re- 
turning to Hong Kong meant switch- 
ing her focus to China, and searching 
out rare examples of—besides Ming 
furniture—Han horses, Tang maid- 
ens, Song porcelain and archaic jade. 
Such undertakings have provided 
her with an education in the history 
of China. The pleasure she receives 
from an investigation into her own 
cultural background is evident in her 
choice of such items as the map of 
China made in the thirty-second year 
of the emperor Ch’ien-lung and the 
series of ten watercolors depicting 


OPPOSITE: Kai-Yin Lo had the dining room 


walls “mottled in a mixture of colors to ~ 


achieve the subtle yellow glow.” On the in- 
laid table is an assortment of Peking glass 
vases and dishes. Flower containers are Japa- 
nese sake bottles, and jade belt buckles serve 
as chopstick holders. Chinese watercolors are 
from the 18th century. Han female courtier. 
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Modified Modern 


Traditional Touches for Contemporary Collectors in New York 





ALLEL LL ADT 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY ROBERT METZGER, ASID 
AND MICHAEL CHRISTIANO 
TEXT BY HUNTER DROHOJOWSKA 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY PETER VITALE 





AS A LIFE Changes, so must one’s sense 
of style. When a businessman and his 
wife bought their residence in West- 
chester County, New York, in the 
1970s, they wanted to accommodate 
a growing collection of modern and 
contemporary art. The capacious 
rooms and long stretches of neutral 
wall space were meant to house mu- 
seum-scale paintings by artists such 
as Picasso and Léger, Morris Louis 
and Jean Dubuffet. But by the late 
1980s, they were ready for something 
new. That meant the introduction of 
much that was older and more tradi- 
tional by designers Robert Metzger 
and Michael Christiano. The result is 
a comfortable melding of two aes- 
thetics—clean, uncluttered rooms 
arranged with carefully chosen an- 
tiques and furniture now covered in 
luxurious colors and prints. 

“T call it my famous mix,” says 
Metzger. “The best of the old and the 
best of the new. When people have 
reached a certain position in life, they 
want more traditional things. You 
look at how beautifully made an an- 
tique piece is and realize it can never 
be done that way again. I love con- 
temporary art, but everything they 
had was modern. I introduced Orien- 
tal, Russian and Biedermeier furni- 
ture.” He points out an area of the 
living room where a contemporary 
game table is surrounded by four 
nineteenth-century Russian chairs. A 
Japanese cabinet stands nearby, while 
paintings by modern artists Hans 
Hofmann and Reuven Rubin com- 
plete the vignette. “That tells you the 
whole story,” says Metzger. “I don’t 
like museum-restoration houses. I 
don’t like trends. If people ask what 
color is in this year, I look at them as 
though they’re crazy.” 

The remodeling included rework- 


“There is a formality to the house in a design 
sense but not in a living sense,” says Michael 
Christiano of the residence he and Robert 
Metzger updated for art collectors in West- 
chester County, New York. Anthony Caro’s 
Table Piece Z-14, 1980, is set on a 19th-cen- 
tury French trestle table in the entrance hall. 
In the gallery beyond, a 19th-century Japanese 
bronze bowl stands on an Edgar Brandt pol- 
ished-steel console from Newel Art Galleries 





“Using varied textures in earth tones and pale colors, we wanted to create an intimate and relaxed space that allows for a very informal lifestyle,” says 
Metzger. “At the same time, it’s a softer, neutral background for the clients’ large contemporary art collection.” ABOVE: A painting by Kenneth 
Noland, a George Segal wall construction and a Marie Barreira sculpture are placed near the piano in the living room. Clarence House sofa fabric. 


ing the dining room and extending 
the entrance, the media room and the 
master bedroom. “They are family- 
oriented and had emotional ties to the 
house. They didn’t want to tear it 
down and then build a monument to 
themselves,” Christiano explains. 
Beginning with the entrance, the 
designers wanted to warm the some- 
what chilly modernity. “We kept sym- 
bolic things, such as the entrance hall 
table and stone wall that say it’s 
‘home,’ ” says Christiano. Skylights 


and travertine marble floors were 
added to the gallery corridor, where a 
wall sculpture by Louise Nevelson, a 
Barbara Hepworth sculpture and paint- 
ings by Hofmann and Raphael Soyer 
share space with an Art Déco pol- 
ished-steel console by Edgar Brandt 
and eighteenth-century Quianlong lac- 
quered armchairs. 

The beamed-ceiling living room, 
with a painting by Kenneth Noland, 
remains the most insistently modern 
room. Metzger softened the effect by 


using sheer draperies topped with 
wooden valances, glazing the walls 
and adding pickled-wood floors. The 
predominantly neutral upholstery fab- 
rics and rugs are enlivened with pil- 
lows in soft pastel silks. 

In the dining room, the designers 
were able to further disguise the mod- 
ern elements. Metzger bought a dozen 
lacquered Chinese Chippendale-style 
chairs and other Oriental accessories. 
He hung swagged draperies and gold- 
leafed the dining table. Picasso’s Femme 


OPPOSITE: Olive-and-ash-burlwood cabinetry gives one corner of the library “a traditional sense of warmth with an updated design vocabulary,” 
Metzger says. Mother and Child, a 1974 sculpture by Chaim Gross, is on the Parsons-style game table from Karl Springer. Chairs are by Giacometti. 
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“Throughout the house, subtle variations add a low-key richness,” says Metzger. PRECEDING PAGES: Fernand Léger’s Paysage Animé, 1921, left, 
and Jean Dubuffet’s Massif aux Echancres, 1971, hang in the media room, which is furnished with comfortably upholstered and modern pieces. 
Mother and Child on a Curved Bench, 1980, by Henry Moore is displayed on the side table, foreground. A 19th-century Japanese lacquer box from Naga ~ 
Antiques rests on the low table. Swivel chair from Karl Springer. Clarence House fabric for sofa, walls and draperies. Edward Fields carpet. 


BELOW: Picasso’s 1958 Femme Couchée overlooks the dining table, set with the family china and silver. Tiffany’s crystal. 


“T call it my famous 
mix,” says Metzger. 
“The best of the old and 
the best of the new.” 


Couchée surveys the scene. “The look 
is more elegant and tactile but not 
gaudy or ornate. The pieces I’ve in- 
troduced are strong and architectural 
in feeling,” Metzger says. 

“I never save anything for com- 
pany. I’m the company,” he insists. 
“That’s how these clients live. They 
eat in the dining room every night.” 

One of the designers’ challenges 
was a large room used for two dis- 
tinct purposes. One side offers a con- 
cealed projection television screen that 
drops down at the touch of a button, 
two smaller monitors and video-edit- 
ing equipment. Tapes are stored be- 
hind bronze panels. Controls for the 
media, lighting and security systems 
are housed in a burlwood pod they 
designed. Facing the media wall and 
lining the room are sofas in russet 
shades complemented by the bronze 
walls. Paintings by Léger and Dubuf- 
fet are softly illuminated. “I like to 
light paintings so you can see them, 
but not as if they had arrows point- 
ing to them. That’s the ‘Look at Me’ 
school of design,” says Christiano. 


The opposite end of the room OPPOSITE ABOVE: Moses Soyer’s 1974 Seated Nude is paired with Big Rock, 1958, by Grandma 
y P é My 

serves as a library and bar. “We tried Moses in a sitting area. A Swedish Boulle marquetry mirror is above an 18th-century English desk 

; from George Subkoff Antiques. Chair and pillow fabric, Cowtan & Tout; Nesle desk lamps. 

to abstract the elements of an English 


room and interpret them in a more 


contemporary way,” adds Christiano. OPPOSITE: “For the master bedroom, we created a sophisticated environment with traditional 
The walls are lined with bookcases elements,” Metzger says. Kangxi porcelains and Charles X candlesticks stand on the 18th-century 
and cabinetry made of olive and ash French mantel. The Swedish open-arm chairs from Newel and the Austrian marble-topped table 
" are 19th century, as are the Russian chest of drawers and Baccarat crystal-and-bronze-doré garni- 
ture atop it. Fabric on open-arm chairs and silk on bed from Brunschwig & Fils; velvet on chaise 
continued on page 176 longue and sofa from Cowtan & Tout; Manuel Canovas wallcovering. Edward Fields carpet. 


burlwood. The result is an intimate 
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ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST 
VISITS: 


Michael Landon 


ARCHITECTURE BY ROBERT L. EARL, AIA 
INTERIOR DESIGN BY RON WILSON 

TEXT BY HARRY HURT Ill 

PHOTOGRAPHY BY MARY E. NICHOLS 





Growing up on ranches was part of Michael Lan- 
don’s television adolescence, but a home on the 
range has finally become a reality for the actor and 
his wife, Cindy (above). Architect Robert L. Earl and 
interior designer Ron Wilson created a southern 
California ranch house whose style is part Spanish 
Colonial, part contemporary. LEFT: Wrought-iron- 
and-wood doors lead into a side entrance, which 
features stone tree-trunk chairs and stone fragments. 
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ABOVE: In the dining room, Wilson suspended a wrought-iron-and-rock-crystal chandelier 
over a wood-topped table with an iron base. Hand-painted blue-and-white tiles highlight 
the fire surround and dado; Hispano-Moresque ceramic chargers hang over the mantel. 








ABOVE: Since Michael Landon enjoys cooking for large groups, the kitchen was designed to 
the scale of a restaurant. Blue-and-white tiles, repeated from the dining room, balance the - 
pine cabinets and granite countertops. The terra-cotta floor tiles are from Country Floors. 


MICHAEL LANDON is one Hollywood 
exurban cowboy who always had a 
make-believe home on the range— 
and secretly longed for a real dream . 
ranch house. The eternally youthful 
actor-writer-director-producer grew 
up on the mythical Ponderosa Ranch, 
where he played the role of Little Joe 
Cartwright on the long-running tele- — 
vision series Bonanza, and later ma- 
tured into fatherhood in Little House 
on the Prairie. ; 

Off-screen, Landon and his wife, 
Cindy, and nine children from pre- 
sent and previous marriages used to 
live in a contemporary Malibu beach 
house. But after ten years of ocean- 
front living, the couple agreed that 
the area was just too crowded. “We 
had no privacy,” Michael Landon 
says, “because all the houses are right 
next to each other. The woman who 
lived next door to us used to tape- 
record the sounds of our dogs bark- 
ing. And there weren’t many kids for 
our children to play with.” 

On weekends, the Landons and up 
to thirty members of their extended 
family headed for “the ranch,” an un- 
developed ten-acre spread north of 
Malibu. Nestled within a semisub- 
urbanized patch of rolling canyon 
country, the ranch overlooks a fifty- 
thousand-acre state park full of wa- 
terfalls, horse trails and bobcats. 

“At first, the ranch wasn’t going to 
be a place to live in,” Michael Landon 
says. “We'd sleep in Malibu and just 
use the ranch for family sporting 
events, such as horse riding, tennis, 
touch football, croquet and kickball. 
Then we moved a camper onto the 
property and slept in the camper on 
weekends. After a while we built a 
modular house with three bedrooms, 
and lived there on weekends for 
about a year. But the more time we 
spent at the ranch, the less we liked 
going back to Malibu.” 

The Landons kept looking for po- 
tential getaway houses farther up the . 
coast in Santa Barbara and Montecito. 
But according to Cindy, they decided 
those otherwise enticing locales were 
simply “too far away from Michael’s 
work.” Finally, the couple realized 





that their weekend recreation ranch 
would also make an ideal site for a 
year-round residence, and they com- 
missioned Los Angeles architect Rob- 
ert L. Earl, a trusted friend, to design 
a permanent principal dwelling. Un- 
like the countrified Cartwrights on 
TV, the urbane Landons wanted their 
new Ponderosa off the Pacific to have 
the classic lines of Spanish Colonial 
architecture. And after a vacation in 
Italy, the couple found themselves 
drawn even closer to the look of Med- 
iterranean villas. 

“Michael provided me with what 
he considered to be the most impor- 
tant details,” Robert Earl recalls. “The 
Landons wanted the place to look like 
it was a hundred years old, but they 
didn’t want it to have the imposing 
appearance of a formal residence. 
They wanted it to have a feeling 
of warmth and informality—they 
wanted it to look like a ranch.” 

Before preparing a formal plan, 
Earl spent several weekends observ- 
ing the Landons’ active life at the 
ranch and at the beach. The architect 
then translated his firsthand research 
directly to the drawing board, and 
says that Michael Landon often mod- 
ified or revised certain details. “I tried 
to provide facilities for all I had ob- 
served,” he says. “I noticed, for in- 
stance, that family members enjoyed 
riding threetwheel vehicles on the 
ranch, and that they’d need a lot of 
terrain for that. Toward the end of 
the day, Michael would always pre- 

_pare to cook for a large group, and 
I realized they'd need large indoor 
and outdoor cooking facilities similar 
to those in commercial restaurants. 
I also noticed that the pet birds, 
which were in cages inside the beach 

- house, would need an enclosed avi- 

ary on the ranch.” 

At Earl’s suggestion, the Landons 
hired Los Angeles designer Ron Wil- 
son to do the interiors. The couple did 
not provide Wilson with a similarly 
detailed outline for the interiors. In- 
stead, Michael Landon candidly ex- 
plained to the designer that although 
he had no specific style in mind, he 
wanted a setting that was luxuriously 








ABOVE: One of Michael Landon’s favorite objects is the leather-covered trunk at the foot of 
the bed in the master suite, which contains a television set that rises at the touch of a button. 
A bleached-finish armchair is paired with a Portuguese desk that holds family photographs. 
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ABOVE: Stuffed toys mingle with a whimsical menagerie of animals painted on the carved 
wood chairs, chest of drawers and basket in the Landons’ youngest daughter’s bedroom. 
The four-poster bed is draped in lace linens. Fabric on sofa and rocking chair by Hinson. 
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Cast-stone columns support a pierced roof on the veranda, which runs the width of the house and overlooks landscaped 
gardens and a gazebo. The oversize wood-and-wrought-iron furnishings provide another area for outdoor entertaining. 


comfortable. But, says Wilson, “they 
were willing to be exposed to differ- 
ent ideas.” Mindful of the couple’s re- 
cently inspired interest in European 
architecture, Wilson encouraged their 
growing appreciation of French and 
Italian antiques so that they could 
create an elegantly informal interior 
to complement the informal elegance 
of the exterior. 

Last fall, after more than two and a 
half years of planning and construc- 
tion, the Landons sold their beach 
house and moved into their home on 
the range. Surrounded by a caramel- 
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colored Santa Barbara-stone wall, the 
old recreation ranch has been trans- 
formed into a self-contained com- 
pound whose acreage now includes a 
two-story stable, a large gazebo, ten- 
nis courts and a glass-enclosed aviary, 
as well as the old modular house now 
used as quarters for the caretaker. But 
the centerpiece is the 17,000-square- 
foot main residence, which combines 
contemporary with traditional influ- 
ences in a tastefully aged and casually 
sophisticated look that, in keeping 
with the Landons’ most heartfelt de- 
sire, makes the new house appear old. 


The main entrance to the ranch is 
through a redwood gate, bolted with 
antique decorative iron, which slides 
back to reveal a stone-paved front 
motor court. Beyond the motor court, 
a colonnaded passageway leads to the 
central courtyard, a three-sided en- 
closure that overlooks a tiled swim- 
ming pool whose guarded privacy 
and open-air grace provide the prin- 
cipal themes of the main house. “The 
design of the courtyard resulted di- 
rectly from my observations of the 
Landons’ outdoor-oriented life,” ex- 
plains Earl. “I knew this would be 


one of the main centers of family ac- 
tivity. But with two small children, 
Michael and Cindy were also ex- 
tremely concerned about safety. The 
U-shaped configuration makes it pos- 
sible for an adult to supervise a large 
group without worrying about any- 
one wandering off.” 

Flanking one length of the pool is a 
gallery-roofed outdoor cooking area 
with a fireplace and a larger-than-life 
barbecue grill that can hold up to 
seventy steaks at a time. On the oppo- 
site side of the pool, three cabanas, 


each with its own entrance, separate 
bedroom, bath and dressing area, 
stand ready for visiting grown chil- 
dren and other relatives, allowing 
them to come and go without dis- 
turbing the rest of the family. 

The three-bedroom main house, 
which lies at the far end of the pool, 
sports a tile roof that was special- 
ly treated on the job site to give it 
a patina of age. “The roof forms a gi- 
gantic part of the house,” says Ron 
Wilson. “I told the workers to lay on 
the tile in an erratic way, as if they 


were drunk, so that this brand-new 
house would not look brand-new.” A 
set of glass-paneled French doors 
guarded by a pair of antique stone li- 
ons at the main entrance leads into 
an airy, high-ceilinged gallery with 
exposed oak beams and tile floors. 
“There is no formal foyer with wind- 
ing staircase,” the architect explains, 
“because we wanted to remain faith- 
ful to the ranch look. Instead, we 
placed the staircase on the side and 
designed one central great room, as 


continued on page 176 


The central courtyard, with a tiled swimming pool, is the focal point of the Mediterranean-style residence. To the right, cabanas 
were built as guest rooms for the Landons’ extensive family. At left, a covered veranda shades an outdoor barbecue area. 
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Striking a Balance Between Art and Nature on Long Island 





INTERIOR DESIGN BY MELVIN DWORK, ASID 


TEXT BY SUZANNE STEPHENS 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY JAIME ARDILES-ARCE 
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Bold architecture creates a striking backdrop for contemporary 
artin a Long Island house designed by Melvin Dwork. PRECED- 
ING PAGES: In the living room, antiques are interspersed with 
an 11th-century Cambodian torso, native American vessels 
and, on table, a pitcher by Picasso. Early-18th-century chair, 
right, from Chrystian Aubusson. Karl Springer lamps. Cotton 
chenille from Donghia. OPPOSITE: In the pool room, artworks 
collected by the residents include Phenomena Green Jack, a 
Paul Jenkins canvas, and a Mark Di Suvero bronze. Low table 
and sofa from Luten Clarey Stern. Blue fabric, Manuel Canovas. 


ART AND NATURE provide two pivotal elements that 
have shaped the interior design of a house on the 
North Shore of Long Island. The art, in the form of 
contemporary paintings and sculpture collected by 
the residents, is strong, exuberant and bold. Nature, 
represented by clusters of birches and evergreens, 
and a view of a bay, is serene and quiet. The interior 
design, executed by Melvin Dwork, keeps the two 
in an effortless balance. 

The clients, a couple with grown children, share a 
commitment to collecting contemporary art. Since 
the 1960s, they have amassed paintings by Richard 
Diebenkorn, Paul Jenkins, Adolph Gottlieb and 
Andy Warhol, along with sculptures by Mark Di 
Suvero and Louise Nevelson. A number of pieces by 
Diebenkorn and other artists are displayed in their 
Manhattan pied-a-terre. But some of the artworks 
that have the most meaning to the residents are the 
ones they have in their Long Island house. 

“This is our real home,” the wife says. “The first 
painting we bought, by Pat Lipsky Sutton, hangs in 
the dining room. The second, by Adolph Gottlieb— 
and still one of my favorites—is in the bedroom.” 

The art collection, which is dominated by vibrant 
colors, clean lines and clear shapes, is striking. It in 
turn is complemented by a cache of arts and crafts 
from earlier cultures, such as a stone serpent from 
Veracruz that dates from a period between the third 
and sixth centuries. 

In addition to the mostly abstract art, the natural 
landscape figures prominently in the design. The 
house, which was built in the early 1970s, sits on an 
incomparable site, with floor-to-ceiling windows 
opening onto expansive views of the water. “A 
house on the water is interesting in all seasons,” says 
the wife. “It’s almost like being in a boat.” 

Designing the interior of a house in which the 
walls are claimed by art or views is not easy. The 
couple turned to New York-based designer Melvin 
Dwork, whose work they knew through friends 
and through publications. They discovered that his 





“We have nothing against figurative art, but we do seem to 
collect abstract pieces,” explains the wife. ABOVE: In the master 
bedroom is Richard Diebenkorn’s 1975 Ocean Park #80, one of 
several works by the artist owned by the couple. A Hunzinger- 
type chair is paired with an antique Spanish table. Stark carpet. 


OPPOSITE: Louise Nevelson’s Night Zag XIII, a painted wood 
construction from 1973, is highlighted in the starkly dramatic 
dining room. At right is the couple's first acquisition, Pat Lip- 
sky Sutton’s 1969 Bathing Suit. Displayed in the corner vitrine is 
a rare Mayan charger. The parquetry top of the table is a replica 
of a Louis XIII billiard table. Banquette fabric, Manuel Canovas. 





interiors did not compete with art, smother it or 
absorb it into one all-encompassing plan. Indeed, 
the designer is noted for his skillful use of neutral or 
light colors for walls and seating, with simple and 
comfortable upholstered chairs and sofas, and mini- 
mal patterns. In addition, space is important to him. 
Dwork arranges his interiors so that the art may be 
surveyed from several vantage points. 

Gazing upon nature has its own demands, partly 
psychological, partly aesthetic. The residents’ atten- 
tion is drawn to the landscape, though they still 
may want to feel sheltered by the house. As with 
the art, few distractions are permitted in the fore- 
ground. “We don’t have heavy draperies or shrub- 
bery that would come between us and the view,” 
the wife explains. 

The materials and colors of the house’s interior, 
such as the earth-tone tile floors and the dark wood 
tie beams and trim, add natural accents to the 
spaces. “The house makes me feel as if I’m in Cali- 
fornia,” the wife muses. To reinforce that charac- 








teristic warmth and interaction with nature, Dwork 
and the husband thought of selectively introducing 
antiques—something the couple did not collect. 
“She preferred a contemporary look,” says the de- 
signer. “And her husband wanted something liv- 
able. But they were willing to relent as long as the 
antiques were interesting.” 

Dwork wasn’t searching for particularly formal 
touches, nor did he try to toss in a Louis XIV gilt 
console table or a Sheraton settee to the house’s as- 
sortment of contemporary chairs and sofas. Dwork, 
observes the wife, “knows how to blend different 
types of furniture together—contemporary pieces 
with antiques—to make a space comfortable.” The 
antiques, primarily of dark woods, have made the 
interior that much more distinctive: An early-eigh- 
teenth-century fauteuil covered in original needle- 
point anchors a corner of the open-beamed living 
room, while a late-seventeenth-century Italian chest 
with brass studs marks the entrance to the house in 
the adjoining hall. 

The dining room offers up its own treasure. Since 
the couple planned to entertain, Dwork wanted to 
find a table that could accommodate any event. 
His suggestion: a copy of a Louis XIII parquetry 
billiard table. “The design is very gutsy,” he points 
out. “There is nothing delicate about it, but you 
need it for a room like that.” 

As many designers do, Dwork searched for the 
pieces first, and then showed them to his clients. “I 
have strong opinions,” says the wife. “But if Mel 
felt differently than I did, he’d explain why he 
thought something would or would not work. Still, 
if I saw a chair I liked—the rattan chair and ottoman 
in the bedroom, for example—he would find the 
right place for it. Now everything doesn’t look as if 
it came from a furniture showroom.” 

“The paintings and furniture can be moved and 
changed around without looking out of place,” 
notes the designer. “That’s one of the reasons for the 
track lighting. The lighting is good everywhere. I 
look on design as an integration of systems.” 

Out of this integration comes a balance, a balance 
between light and dark colors, textured and smooth 
surfaces, antique and contemporary furniture, an- 
gular and curved shapes. Nature and culture inter- 
sect continually, without one canceling out the 
other. This indeed leads to a serenity tempered with 
an unexpected exuberance. The wife says it best: “I 
get a lift when I walk into the house.” 














Elizabeth Murray’s Two But One, right, provides a vivid note in 
the master bedroom, which Dwork sought to “keep simple and 
uncluttered.” A 1976 work by Theodoros Stamos hangs over 
the bed; in foreground, a Niki de Saint Phalle figure. Scrolled 
wood distinguishes the 16th-century Italian writing table; the 
wheel-back chair is Russian. Chair and ottoman fabric, Donghia. 
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Al Radical New Plan for a Maryland Residence 


ARGENTINE-BORN architect Cesar Pelli 
has won acclaim for such sleek, large- 
scale projects as the Pacific Design 
Center in West Hollywood, Califor- 


nia, and the new galleries and resi- 
dential tower of the Museum of 
Modern Art in New York. He began 
his career in Eero Saarinen’s office, 





where he helped design the TWA 
Terminal at New York’s Kennedy 
Airport, and later set up his own of- 
fice, now based in Connecticut. Until 
recently he had never built a house. 
But he dreamed of doing so, and cre- 
ated conceptual studies for the 1976 
Venice Biennale, and a 1980 exhi- 


bition, ‘Houses for Sale,” at the Leo 
Castelli Gallery in Manhattan. ’ 
Both of these hypothetical designs 
comprised pavilions opening off a” 
long gallery—a concept he describes 
as a central spine with elements at- 
tached.” Now, after a decade of inten- 
sive work, he has realized that vision 


TEXT BY MICHAEL WEBB 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY TIMOTHY HURSLEY 





“The central concept of the Maryland resi- 
dence is the organization of a complex of 
functional pavilions along an interior street— 
the gallery—that is the dominant space,” says 
architect Cesar Pelli. ABOVE: Set amid Vir- 
ginia pines, the house is designed “to take ad- 
vantage of the sunlight and views,” he adds. 


RIGHT: The architect’s axonometric drawing. 
“All the shapes are, in a way, archetypal. The. 
gallery is a stoa, the rooms are primary forms 
—cubes, prisms, pyramids—joined together 
in a dynamic conglomerate,” Pelli explains. 
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ABOVE: “A trellis provides an element of scale and enclosure above the French 
entrance doors,” says Pelli. The entrance end of the gallery is a teak-and-opaque- 
glass wall framed by the brick side walls and capped by the angled roof gable. “The 
roof appears as if it is floating and creates a clerestory to light the interior,” he adds. 
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in a house commissioned for a leafy 
suburban site in Maryland. 

His clients first approached him in 
1979, after a trip to Japan. They had 
been captivated by the ways in which 
traditional Japanese buildings define 
space and perspective, establish a 
strong sense of place and lead the eye 
to harmonious compositions of natu- 
ral and man-made features. They 
wanted to capture that spirit in their 
own house without creating a pas- 
tiche, and they admired Pelli for his 
United States Embassy building in 
Tokyo, and for his rigorous sense of 
craftsmanship. 

For Pelli, the project was a chal- 
lenge. The Venice Biennale had in- 
vited him to design a single-family 
suburban home for an imaginary cli- 
ent with no constraints of program, 
site or budget. The architect was so 
bemused by this freedom of choice 
that he considered a tongue-in-cheek 
solution: a “cheese house” that would 
be given form “with a sharp knife, 
good friends and abundant wine and 
bread.” He was happily engaged in 
this frivolous pursuit, “intrigued by 
Gruyére but leaning toward Gouda,” 
when he veered toward a more con- 
structive form of play. He decided to 
sketch diagrams for a house with a 
linear core of glass and concrete con- 
nected to pavilions that could be 
added or removed. This exploration 
of change and incompleteness, of 
solid and fragile, is very Japanese in 
spirit, so there is a pleasing logic in 
the commission that followed. 

Pelli’s clients had not seen the 
Biennale entry, however, and they 
wanted not a linear house for a hori- 
zontal site but one that would exploit 
a steeply sloping plot near the Poto- 
mac River. The architect’s first chal- 

‘lenge was to adapt his concepts to the 
real world; the second was to work 
on‘a smaller canvas than he had been 
accustomed to. “I find it much harder 

_ to shift scale than most architects pre- 





ABOVE: The living room pavilion, left, is set on angle to the gallery, and the two- 
story kitchen/sitting room pavilion and the hexagonal dining pavilion are aligned 
with it. “The gallery is a means of circulation,” says Pelli. “The pavilions provide 
for predictable living functions: places to cook, eat, sleep and gather with friends.” 


tend,” says Pelli. “But I enjoy design- re Wh r 
ing smaller buildings because they wee 
: 2 Ee ee 





pose different demands and require 
fresh solutions.” He notes that many 
spaces in large corporate structures 
can be standardized, but houses are 
designed for individuals, and every 
room is a complex of distinct issues. 
Pelli’s first project evolved over 
four years of design studies and dis- 
cussion with his clients. And then, 
just as construction was about to be- 
gin, the site abruptly lost its appeal 
when the flight path to Washington's 
National Airport was rerouted, and 
airplanes began to fly low overhead 
at one-minute intervals. The clients 
found another site—two and a half 
acres of rolling grassland, canopied 
by conifers—and Pelli realized that 
his original linear concept, modified 
and refined with the clients, would 
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continued on page 178 


OPPOSITE: A mahogany-and-glass window wall separates a screen- ABOVE: Between the living room and kitchen/sitting room pavilions, 
porch area, foreground, from the gallery interior. An eight-foot module the brick-faced gallery features double doors opening to a trellis-cov- 
is used to organize the spacing for the first-floor niches and passages to ered terrace. “The three-part windows to the master bedroom express 
pavilions, and for the mahogany-trimmed clerestory windows, above. the same eight-foot module used in the gallery below,” says Pelli. 
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The gallery serves as a street, theatrical vista and space for entertaining. 


THESE PAGES: “The gallery is open on both ends and the sides. It 
is a public room—solid and permanent,” explains Pelli. “The pavil- 
ions are private, less permanent and subordinate to the gallery.” 
The materials of the wood-frame stucco pavilions contrast with the 
sturdy brick-and-masonry gallery. A change in the gallery roof 
height indicates the transition to the second-floor master bedroom. 


INSET OPPOSITE: A stone wall along a slate walk leads 
to the screen-porch end of the gallery. “The facade ex- 
presses the idea that the gallery is like an extruded 
form cut off at the ends,” says Pelli. To the left of the 
entrance is the transparent-glass-and-wood dining pa- 
vilion, and at right is the stucco guest bedroom pavilion. 
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of New York’s Ramapo ‘Mountains (above). 
The floor plan is symmetrical. Two fiber- 
glass sculptures by Muriel Castanis add a 
touch of whimsy to the entrance hall gallery. 
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<aleoes a Fanciful Themes Enricha 


Designers New York Dream House 









INTERIOR DESIGN BY GEOFFREY BRADFIELD, ASID 


TEXT BY JOHN TAYLOR 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY DURSTON SAYLOR 
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In a house that he thinks of as a folly, Bradfield (inset 


left) freely combined styles. Art Déco pieces in the — 


living room include an armchair with a gold-leaf fin- 
ish. A Man Ray poster is set into the mirror. Binoculars 
on one of two sidecar tables—after Sonia Delaunay—are 
from the Paris Jockey Club. Behind a sofa is a Lalanne 
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In the library, Bradfield’s “favorite winter room in what is 
very much a summer house,” he had the walls stenciled in 
18-karat gold with Russian motifs. The “Joan Crawford Lips 
Table” is “meant to make you smile,” he says. Over the 
mantel hangs Five Oscars, based on Bradfield’s design. Chairs 
from Jay Spectre Collection for Century Furniture. Stark carpet. 




















IN THE PAST EIGHT years Geoffrey 
Bradfield has bought and sold a series 
of four country houses in Tuxedo 
Park, New York, the small and exclu- 
sive village in the foothills of the 
Ramapo Mountains. Each one of 
those houses dated from the nine- 
teenth century. “I converted them 
and restored them,” says Bradfield, 
who is Jay Spectre’s partner in the de- 
sign firm Jay Spectre, Inc. 

But ultimately he was not content 
with any house, however perfectly 
restored, that had been designed for 
an age that no longer exists. “I believe 
in this century, and I knew that 
sooner or later I wanted to build a 
house with a twentieth-century point 
of view.” His new residence, also in 
Tuxedo Park, is not just twentieth 
century; it is late twentieth century. 
People looking back one hundred 
years from now might even call it 
turn-of-the-century. “Nothing in this 
house reflects any other time,” de- 
clares Bradfield. “It reflects now.” 

That may sound strange at first, 
because the house in no sense rejects 
the past. In fact, Bradfield, who de- 
signed it himself and then hired an 
architect to work up the formal 
blueprints, combines periods and 
styles with an abandon that would 
put most Postmodernists to shame. 

To begin with, he based the floor 
plan on the classical Palladian cruci- 
form; a central entrance hall on the 
first floor is banked by four sym- 
metrically proportioned rooms. “The 
idea of building a house on classical 
principles crystallized a long time 
ago,” Bradfield says. “I have an af- 
finity for the cleanness of classical 
spaces. Because there’s something 
very uncontrived about them, you 
never tire of them.” 

So one style features classical de- 
rivatives. Bradfield’s design for the 
windows, influenced by modernist 
Bauhaus thinking, is another. The li- 
brary walls, painted with decorative 
Russian symbols, reflect a third. 

The list goes on. “There’s twenties, 
there’s thirties, there’s Pop art,” says 
Bradfield, who wanted, in a way, to 
sum up and reinterpret the various 
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In the dining room, Ellen Emmet Rand’s 1930 portrait of Emily 
Davie. Singerie candelabra stand on the 1930s-inspired lacquered 
credenza and on the dining table. Ostrich eggs fill the basket. 


design fashions of the last ninety 
years. “We're in the final decade of 
the century. We’re confronting a cen- 
tury’s worth of design.” 

But the overview was meant to be, 
above all, lighthearted. “This house 
is more like a folly on a large estate,” 
Bradfield explains, referring to .the 
tradition of building an amusingly 
designed smaller house off to the side 
of a stately manor. “It’s not as serious 
as the big house itself would be. It’s 


whimsical. It has pretensions, but the 
pretensions are mischievous.” 

The house is set on three acres 
with a view of Tuxedo Lake and the 
Ramapo Mountains. When Bradfield 
first saw the virgin land three years - 
ago, he realized the time had come to 
stop living in houses designed by other - 
people. “Building a house is a symbol 
that your life is what you want it to 
be,” he says, paraphrasing a favorite 
passage from Ayn Rand's novel The 





“The Villa Pisani outside Vicenza—one of Palladio’s earliest—made a strong impression on me when I first visited it in my 
twenties,” says Bradfield, “and this house was inspired by it.” In the master bedroom, for example, the ocular window is a tribute to 
Palladio. Chair, ottoman and table in distressed lacquer from the Jay Spectre Collection for Century Furniture. Stark carpet. 


Fountainhead. “My life was what I 
wanted it to be. I was ready to build.” 

‘The designer, who spends most of 
his time in New York, intended his 
country house to provide an experi- 
ence diametrically opposed to city 
living. “Apartments in Manhattan 


are very confining,” he explains. “I 
wanted this to be a departure from 


urban living.” The key to that, he felt, 


was to open the interior of the house 
to the world around it. As a result, 


the windows and doors are oversize. 

Because the hillside leading to the 
house is so steep, the driveway ends 
at a level several feet above the first 
floor. Visitors descend steps to the 
front door, which is made of clear 
glass and gives onto an entrance hall. 
It is a narrow space, but the walls 
quickly expand outward in a series of 
staggered flared panels. 

At the same time, eight steps lead 
down to the gallery. On the far side, 


French doors open onto a flagstone 
terrace. “The hall literally opens up 
to the gallery, the main rooms and 
the views as you proceed in,” Brad- 
field points out. 

The gallery, which has a marble 
floor and is painted white, has been 
left empty except for two life-size 
sculptures. Seeming at first glance to 
be carved from marble, the some- 
what otherworldly pieces are actually 


continued on page 184 





Leo Belgicus, Jan Cralingen, Netherlands (Amsterdam), 
1640. Hand-colored engraving; 174%” x 22”. The Leo 
Belgicus, a lion-shaped map of Belgium, was first con- 
ceived by Michael Aitsinger in the late 16th century. Cop- 
ied and redesigned by later artists, the map continued in 
use for over two centuries, often in its other form, origi- 
nally created by Aitsinger: a standing lion facing right 
with right paw raised. Richard B. Arkway, Inc., New York. 


Antiques: 
Maps and Globes 


Imaginative Reflections 


of an Evolving World View 


TEXT BY RICHARD CONNIFF 


FROM THE JADED and sometimes too 
well informed modern perspective, 
one of the great charms of antiquar- 
ian maps and globes is their expres- 
sive inefficiency. Where our maps : di 
reduce a country to neat lines and | dud ee 
itineraries—all rest stops and refuel- ie ola Exeadtt 
ing opportunities—the maps of our : . 
predecessors contain vast unknown : 
spaces, often enlivened with the fan- 
tastic creatures that were thought to 
live there. Where our maps tend to be 
about the fastest way of getting from 
here to there, theirs grope toward a 
knowledge of whether there’s a there 
there and what it might look like. 
Early maps are rich with the progress 
from dogma and theory to painstak- 
ing truth. They are pictures not just of 
the world but of the world view of 
the cartographers who made them. 
Map making is of course an ancient 
craft. It is said that the Greeks charted 
the world according to the stars, and 
the Romans, also characteristically, 
according to their milestones. The 
collecting of maps as objects of aes- 
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thetic and intellectual interest is also 
ancient. Even in the long, cartograph- 
ically barren Middle Ages, Charle- 
magne kept silver tablets engraved 
with maps of Constantinople, Rome 
and the known world at large. But 
from the collector’s viewpoint, map 
making begins in earnest only in the 
mid-1400s, coinciding with the in- 
vention of the printing press and the 
rediscovery of Ptolemy, the cele- 
brated astronomer and geographer 
who worked in Alexandria thirteen 
hundred years earlier. 

Ptolemy’s Geography, reprinted 
regularly from the 1470s on, pro- 
vided the basis for future scientific 
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cartography by elucidating the essen- 
tial idea that places should be located 
on a map according to their mathe- 
matical position on a grid of latitude 
and longitude. The coordinates he 








LEFT AND OPPOSITE: Pair of Celestial and Terrestrial Globes, J. & W. Cary, En- 
gland (London), 1806. Paper, mahogany and brass; 48” high, 32” in diameter 
each. Representing heaven and earth are two globes, one depicting the stars and 
nebulas as recorded by the Reverend Dr. Wollaston, F.R.S., and the other bearing 
the tracks and discoveries of Captain Cook. Agostino Antiques, Ltd., New York. 


Early maps are rich with progress £4) 


: 


provided for some eight thousand 
places, though full of errors, were the 
raw material for some of the first re- 
alistic maps of the known world. 
Before Ptolemy’s rebirth, places 
were more likely to be located on 
maps according to Scripture. In the 


Sy book of Ezekiel, God set Jerusalem 


“in the midst of the nations and 


2 ye uN , 
BRS wie eX oe t countries,” and a map survives from 


as late as 1480 that offers a schematic 
depiction of the world with Jerusa- 
lem at the center of a disk. Beneath 
the disk, appearing like slices of a 
pie, are Europe and Africa, with the 
straight path of the Mediterranean 
running vertically between them. 
Asia occupies the upper half of the 
. disk, and in the far East, at the top of 
the map, is paradise. With such a 
map, a voyager had a better chance of 
finding the gates of heaven than the 











ABOVE: Nova Orbis Tabula, Frederic de Wit, Netherlands (Amsterdam), circa 
1670. Hand-colored engraving; 19” x 22%”. Zodiac signs augment the iconogra- 
phy of the four seasons and together exemplify the highly decorative quality 
of 17th-century Dutch maps. As is typical of the period, de Wit’s map shows only 
one Great Lake and portrays California as an island. Jonathan Potter Ltd., London. 


ma and theory to painstaking truth. 
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ABOVE: laponia, Jodocus Hondius, Holland, 
1606. Hand-colored engraving; 15” x 21”. 
Among the earliest maps of Japan is one by 
the Flanders-born engraver and map seller 
Hondius, adapted from Ortelius’s 1595 map— 
the first popular example that was published 
in the West. W. Graham Arader III, New York. 


RIGHT: Celestial Globe (one of a pair), Giovan- 
ni Maria Cassini, Italy, 1790-92. Paper and 
painted wood; 29” high, 13” in diameter. Globe 
making in Italy began in the Renaissance 
and continued with cartographers such as Cas- 
sini. Here, zodiac figures give form to the con- 
stellations. W. Graham Arader III, New York. 


riches of the Orient, which was of 
course the point. 

The early Ptolemaic maps also suf- 
fered from a considerable, though 
more worldly, element of wishful- 
ness. Ptolemy had greatly exagger- 
ated the lengths of the Mediterranean 
and Eurasia, and his fifteenth-cen- 
tury followers, taking into account 
the reports of Marco Polo, com- 
pounded the error. The earliest sur- 
viving terrestrial globe, which is 
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ABOVE: Nova Totius Terrarum, Claes Janszoon 
Visscher, Netherlands (Amsterdam), circa 
1639-52. Hand-colored engraving; 22%” x 
17%”. Visscher’s highly detailed world map 
contains an elaborate pageant of Roman em- 
perors, city views and the native inhabitants 
of faraway places. Jonathan Potter Ltd., London. 


LEFT: Terrestrial Globe, Guillaume Delisle, 
France, 1700. Paper and giltwood; 25” high, 
18” in diameter. In 1700 the young Delisle 
published various maps and two globes with 
improvements that established him as a new 
breed of geographer; he would reform the 
prevailing system of geography. J. Kugel, Paris. 


called Behaim’s Erdapfel, literally 
“earth apple,” produced in Nurem- 
berg in 1492, represents the educated 
European world view then: While 
seeing the planet as a 360-degree 
sphere, it reduces the distance from 
Europe to Asia to 126 degrees longi- 
tude, rather than its approximately 
270 degrees. Columbus made calcula- 
tions from similar maps that fur- 
ther reduced the proposed crossing to 


continued on page 180 
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A Civilized Rustic | 





Redefining a Ranch House in Brentwood, California 





INTERIOR DESIGN BY VAL ARNOLD 
TEXT BY MICHAEL FRANK 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY JOHN VAUGHAN 


“AN INCH OR TWO can make a big dif- 
ference,” Val Arnold announces as he 
shifts a table into place. “If it doesn’t 
function, forget it,” he says, realign- 
ing an armchair. “Never surround 
yourself with anything less than the 
best,” he decrees as, with a wizard 
hand, he adjusts a squadron of Chi- 
nese flambé ceramics, leaving them 
in elegant balance. Arnold leads a 
rapid-fire tour of a house for clients 
in Brentwood, California, flipping 
through magazines, dispensing dicta 
and generally sharpening things up 
as he goes. ‘We don’t just have a pro- 
fessional relationship,” he says of his 
clients. ‘““We’re more like family.” 

If Val Arnold seems at ease in the 
rooms he has created for a financier 
and his wife, it is not simply because 
he was their author. ““When the 
house was finished, the clients took 
me out to dinner, and they toasted 
me,” Arnold remembers. “They said, 
‘How did you know, years ago, what 
we would want today?’ I thought that 
was a fine tribute. I thought that said 
we'd made a real connection.” “Val 
has taught me a lot about creativity,” 
the wife says, by way of confirma- 
tion. “I’ve learned about history, 
I’ve learned about antiques, I’ve 
learned about gossip.” 

Education and evolution are the 
themes that run through the history 
of this project, which began nearly 
six years ago and took almost four to 
complete. When Arnold first met the 
husband, he was a bachelor, and he’d 


“T treated the living room in an informal 
manner—but with beautiful things,” says Val 
Arnold of his design for a Brentwood, Califor- 
nia, residence. Rustic accents such as raw 
beams and plank floors contrast with the 
sophisticated lines of a 19th-century Italian 
japanned mirror and a 17th-century-style 
fauteuil. A collection of blue-and-white 
Chinese Export ware is displayed along 
the timber mantel. The carpet is Persian. 
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he residents were looking for solidity and stability, not style or fad. They wanted things that were concrete.” ABOVE: “The family room 
emerged as early Colonial with a play area for their children. They spend most of their time in there now.” Spatterware and finials fill the 
high shelves. A plaid rag rug and a linsey-woolsey-style throw reinforce the Americana theme. The antique schooner adds a nautical touch. 


retained a different designer, who 
was supplying him with interiors in 
a distinctly Southwest mode. Visiting 
the house of his employer, the client 
saw Arnold’s work and had a sudden 
change of heart. Here was a substan- 
tial, established house, with “furnish- 
ings that looked like they’d been 
there forever—a home, not a show- 


place,” Arnold says. 


The client’s life was evolving along 
with his taste: The bachelor soon be- 
came a husband; he and his new 
wife—who had a daughter—would 
eventually have a baby boy. They 
gave Arnold a list of adjectives that 
characterized the kind of house they 


envisioned: comfortable, warm, family- 
oriented, rich—terms perfectly consis- 
tent with Arnold’s own lexicon. He 
set to work at once. 

The house, which is a hybrid ranch 
or “builder’s” house, as Arnold de- 
scribes it, was, like several others 
along the street, originally con- 
structed twenty years ago and in- 
tended for retired couples. When 
Arnold came on the job, it had been 
partially updated. Several of the 


RIGHT: “Because the space was dark, I made 
the original living room into a library /music 
room,” says Val Arnold. A Japanese screen 
is paired with a 19th-century English desk. 








Southwest elements were already in 
place: light wood floors, exposed 
beams, pale paneled doors. Arnold 
decided not to try to turn the house 
into anything other than what it was. 
“In actuality,” he explains, “South- 
west isn’t anything more than primi- 
tive. You have architecture like this 
in the south of France and in En- 
gland—and those houses are always 
furnished with French, Italian and 
English antiques.” 

Antiques led to education for both 
clients, though in particular for the 
husband. “He got involved, philo- 
sophically and intellectually,” Ar- 
nold recalls. He read; he traveled; 
he shopped. Under Arnold’s tutelage, 
he acquired an eye: “He wanted to 
know about every piece, he wanted Pi 
to understand it.” 

Soon, an Arnold interior coalesced: Sy ¢). 
masculine in tone, muted in color, al- \ 
ways full of ample upholstered fur- “ : 
niture, a handsome environment to . 4 
contain the clients’ emerging collec- 
tion of Japanese screens and architec- 
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ABOVE: In the living room, a tapestry-covered screen provides BELOW: Pickled-wood walls and beams create textural variety 
a backdrop for a pair of fauteuils and a late-18th-century En- in the dining room. The lion carving is 16th century. Persian 
glish game table. Fabric on fauteuil at left from J. Robert Scott. rug, Minassian & Co. Clarence House chair and drapery fabric. 
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Comfortable, 
warm, family-oriented: 


Arnold heeded the 
adjectives. 


tural prints, seventeenth-century- 
style armchairs and Chinese Export 
porcelain, an English mahogany game 
table, a Flemish ebony mirror—a mé- 
lange that Arnold has made perfectly, 
uniquely compatible. And then, once 
more, came evolution. The new baby 
arrived and the house seemed a bit 
cramped; rather than move, the own- 
ers decided to enlarge. 

Val Arnold set to work again. He 
stretched out a tiny breakfast room, 
raised the roof and created a spacious 
family room. Upstairs, he added 
guest quarters, a maid’s room and a 
study for the wife. The house now 
edges toward a lively 10,000 square 
feet, but thanks to Arnold, it never 
feels cold or rambling. Comfortable, 
warm, family-oriented, rich: Arnold 
heeded the adjectives. 

And will again, it seems. Several 
years ago, he anticipated his clients’ 
developing taste. A few years from 
now he will surely have done it once 
more. Already, land has been ac- 
quired up the coast. Already, Arnold, 
the clients and an architect are 
collaborating on a house. Already, 
another evolution has begun. And 
with it, no doubt, both for the clients 
and for the designer, there will be 
an education as well. 0 


, 


“The wife wanted a pretty room,” says Ar- 
nold of the master bedroom. Of the Lee Jofa 
floral fabric, he recalls, “We had to wait al- 
most a year for it. We used it on its reverse 
side, for a softer, more faded look.” The 
stripped-pine Federal-style mantelpiece is dec- 
orated with tile insets. A pair of Adamesque 
armchairs date from circa 1780. The circa 
1830 side table with fluted apron is Bieder- 
meier style. Brunschwig & Fils drapery trim. 





Don Johnson and Melanie Griffith 


The Vice Aesthetic Recast in the Actors’ Miami Apartment 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY SAM ROBIN, ASID 


THE APARTMENT sits high above Mi- 
ami, and through its windows is a 
dazzling view of the city skyline, al- 
most like a freeze-frame in the open- 
ing sequence of Miami Vice. From 
this vantage point, the city sits stone- 
still, as if the camera has stopped. It’s 
an appropriate moment. 

On the last episode of Miami Vice, 
in spring 1989, Sonny Crockett said 
he was going “somewhere farther 
south where the water’s warm and 
the drinks are cold,” but in real life, 
Don Johnson decided to keep a pres- 
ence in Miami. 

The base that he and his wife, 
Melanie Griffith, sought was to be 
something more than a pied-a-terre, 
even though their primary residence 
is in Los Angeles. But, says Don John- 
son, ‘“Miami will always remain an 
important part of my life. If ever a 
place represented a turning point in 
my life, it’s Miami.” Griffith, who 
had just received an Oscar nomina- 
tion for her role in Working Girl, was 
a more recent arrival, yet was fasci- 
nated with the idea of having a home 
that looked “like Florida.” Together 
they created an apartment that would 
speak of both sultry tropics and big- 
city sophistication. 

Miami-based interior designer Sam 
Robin, who had worked on two pre- 
vious houses for Don Johnson, puts it 
succinctly: “It’s really a Miami Vice 
apartment.” In many respects it is a 
commemorative place, imparting a 
sense of a certain era, a moment in 
time—paying homage to the way in 
which a single television program re- 
defined an entire city. 

It is almost axiomatic in Miami that 
with the debut of the television show 
in 1984, first art imitated life, then life 
imitated art. The camera framed im- 
ages of architecture, lingering and 


TEXT BY BETH DUNLOP 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY STEVEN BROOKE 
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“If ever a place represented a turning point in my life, it’s Miami. 


“| wanted my home to represent the best of post-Miami Vice-Art Déco-surreal modernism,” says Don Johnson of his and Melanie Griffith’s 
Miami apartment. Designer Sam Robin used the television show’s renowned pastel palette and “casual high-tech style” as the focal point in 
the living room. Soft colors are combined with Art Déco and Memphis pieces. A blue leather chair from the Pace Collection offsets pink sofas. 
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“I wanted the colors to embrace the natural subtle beauty of the city.” 


Robin, who converted three units into one, used glass block to define the entrance to the dining room. Like many rooms in the apartment, it 
overlooks the skyline of downtown Miami. Recessed lighting and Art Déco-style sconces and chandelier illuminate the lacquered and glass 
furnishings. The crystal boat on the console at right is by Baccarat; silverware is from Christofle; the dining table crystal is from Tiffany’s. 








even pausing to show angles and 
curves; even the tiniest slice of a 
building could look glorious in full 
color on TV. And if it was a fictional 
version of Miami, it was seductive fic- 
tion, so much so that soon Miami be- 
gan to look more like Miami Vice. 


Nowhere was this more true than 
in Miami Beach’s Art Déco District. 
Although it had been named a na- 
tional historic district in 1979, it was 
still, five years later, a fairly down- 
trodden place. Some buildings none- 
theless were painted in capricious 





pastels, and Vice’s cameras sought 
them out to make the Art Déco Dis- 
trict world famous. Robin, who came 
to Miami in 1979, used a number of 
Art Déco motifs in the apartment, in- 
cluding the show’s trademark glass 
block, to create room dividers of near- 
sculptural nature. She let both furni- 
ture and art function as a series of 
vignettes, like subplots in a script. 

Don Johnson, almost inevitably, 
had sharpened his ideas of design 
while working on the television se- 
ries. “I wanted the colors and textures 
to embrace the natural subtle beauty 
that makes up the complex, mystic 
moods of the city and coastline,” he 
says. “Sam knew exactly how to ef- 
fect the visual sensations we were try- 
ing to achieve.” 

The 5,000-square-foot apartment, 
which sprawls along the building’s 
southern face, is actually three units 
combined into one. Robin created a 
new entrance hall; from there, the 
apartment divides. To the left is the 
children’s wing for sons Jesse and 
Alexander and baby daughter Da- 
kota. To the right are the living and 
dining areas, and beyond, situated at 
the far end, is a master suite. It is 
a long, narrow apartment, yet there 
is so much glass and so much light 
streaming in that there is no sense 
at all of its railroad-car configuration. 
“We tried to bring the outside in, 
because the outside is so gorgeous. 
Certainly those fabulous Miami skies 
influenced the architecture and the 
design,” says Robin. 

Johnson, who had begun to collect 
Art Déco pieces and Memphis sculp- 
ture during the five-year period in 
which the show was being filmed, 
simply moved most of the objects 
from his former house to the apart- 
ment. Melanie Griffith’s sensibilities 
are softer, and she wanted the apart- 
ment to reflect the gentler aspects of 
Florida life, which are expressed in 
the basics. Walls are a balmy pink 
and floors are bleached oak, pale 
enough that they seem almost pink. 
If the renowned “no earth tones” de- 
sign edict for Miami Vice led to the 
show’s and perhaps the city’s pastel 
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palette, this apartment follows suit. 

They both wanted the apartment 
to project a comfortable formality 
that allowed for casual entertaining 
and sit-down dinners. ‘We wanted a 
functional family environment as op- 
posed to an antiseptic architectural 
statement,” says Melanie Griffith, “a 
living environment where our chil- 
dren could come up from the beach 
and watch TV and play with us in the 
various entertainment spaces.” With 
children to account for, practicalities 
had to be addressed. Still, there was 
room for a certain stretch of the 
imagination; for instance, cabinets in 
the living room have a silhouette that 
is an abstraction of a city skyline, a 
kind of thematic echo. A wall of 
painted glass is, says Robin, “today’s 
version of Vitrolite,” the material so 
frequently used in Art Déco designs. 

Turning three units into one re- 
quired some adaptive rethinking to 
make the apartment flow. A kitchen 
became a bath; a windowless space 


OPPOSITE: Johnson and Griffith (inset) chose Man Alive Over- 
seas by Brock Klein to hang over the bed in their master suite. 
The sofa and handkerchief table are based on designs by Pierre 
Chareau; balancing on the table is a circa 1925 Art Déco bronze. 


ET" gar. 


designed as a dining room was 
turned into a breakfast room. “We 
had to break one structural wall, and 
that took seven days,” says Robin. 
“The master suite was totally gutted 
and a wall between two original liv- 


ing rooms was taken out. The kitchen 
was brought forward by two feet.” 
The kitchen was left open so that 
guests could wander in and out dur- 
ing a party. “We wanted a kitchen 


continued on page 184 





ABOVE: Marble flooring, glass block and mirrors were used to 
lighten the master bath. BELOW: The wide living room terrace 
offers a panoramic view of the city lights. “Don and I find 
this apartment restful and restorative, 


u" 


says Melanie Griffith. 





THE VILLA TRIPCOVICH is a magnificent early-nineteenth- 
century building overlooking the Italian port of Trieste; 
since 1890, it has been the property of the Tripcovich fam- 
ily, a dynasty of shipowners. Peaceful, spacious and cov- — 
ered in climbing roses, the house witnessed dramatic 
events in both world wars. The most spectacular of these 
occurred in 1943, when Italian warships, along with sev- 
eral vessels belonging to the family, were bombarded by 
German artillery. Appropriately enough, Villa Tripcovich 
displays no partiality in its design for any of the adversar- 
ies who fought so long and so bitterly for control of Trieste, 
which was, until 1918, the principal seaport of the Austro-’ 
Hungarian Empire. The house’s heavier Austrian influ- 
ence is offset by Italianate verve and sense of theater. 
“What we have here, I would say, is Italy in a very 
special form,” comments Baroness Graziella de Banfield, 
who with her husband, Raffaello de Banfield Tripco- 
vich—a shipowner as well as a composer and artistic direc- 
tor of the Trieste opera, the Teatro Verdi—is the present 
occupant of the villa. “Trieste is a strange city,” she says. 
“It manages to combine two very different mentalities 
with such amazing brio. This villa used to be a country | 





Villa Tripcovich in Trieste 
New Private Apartments for Baron and Baroness Raffaello de Banfield 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY EMILIO CARCANO 
TEXT BY CHARLOTTE AILLAUD 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY DERRY MOORE 


Shipping magnate, composer and opera direc- 
tor Baron Raffaello de Banfield (above) pre- 
sides over the Villa Tripcovich, his ancestral 
residence in Trieste, Italy. When he and his 
wife, Baroness Graziella de Banfield, decided 
to redo their private apartments, they called 
upon Emilio Carcano, whose theater design 
the baron had admired. “They were abso- 
lutely natural and spontaneous,” says Car- 
cano. RIGHT: The residence features a com- 
manding colonnaded fagade with rusticated 
arched windows and glazed entry doors. 


“J set out with two possible designs for the 
villa,” recalls Carcano, ‘but in the end they 
gave me a free hand to do exactly as I saw fit. 
We didn’t even need to buy any furniture be- 
cause | had many antiques from previous 
generations to work with.” OPPOSITE: The 
marble-floored Neoclassical entrance hall is 
embellished with faux-marbre walls, wood- 
work and Ionic columns. The bust is of Mme 
Récamier. A painting from the school of Tin- 
toretto hangs above the Biedermeier settee. 
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house; the family came out by carriage from Trieste to 
spend the summer months. They spent winters at the pa- 
lazzo, in town. Nowadays we use it as our main residence. 

“When my husband decided to redo the place entirely,” 
explains the baroness, “he called in Renzo Mongiardino, 
an old friend, who designed some furniture for us and 
started the ball rolling. Later, Emilio Carcano redecorated 
all the rooms. Emilio, with his background in the theater, 
turned out to be the ideal choice. He was able to satisfy my 
husband’s penchant for the spectacular without sacrificing 


my own need for intimacy. For example, when you go 
upstairs to my floor, you leave the world of grand opera 
quite suddenly and find yourself in a place where you’d 
be much more likely to hear chamber music. Chamber © 
music is my style. 

“My life,” continues Graziella de Banfield, “is divided 
among a number of widely different activities. I travel a lot 
and I give a lot of parties, and the villa’s garden is one of 
my main occupations. But in the end my most important 
concern is my family. And this house is perfect for a fam- 





BELOW: In Baron de Banfield’s private living 
room, a 19th-century-style frescoed trompe- 
l‘oeil mural with caryatids supporting a frieze 
reinforces the room’s Neoclassical theme. The 
three Carcano-designed sofas are upholstered 


in the deep button-tufted Restauration style. 


RIGHT: The Gothic Revival bookshelves and 
center table in the baron’s library were ac- 
quired from a pharmacy located in Tuscany. 
Giovanni-Battista Salvi, also known as II Sas- 
soferrato, painted the Madonna that hangs in 
the far bedroom. Pilasters are faux-marbre. 
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ily. It’s always open for my children and for my friends 
who may be passing through. Before I married Raffaello, I 
lived with my children in a small Rome apartment with 
plenty of light. I loved it, and I asked Emilio to give me 
something of the same atmosphere. He came up with vari- 
ous fabrics, and we selected them together. Nearly all our 
choices were flower patterns. Then we hung the family 
pictures and portraits.” 

While she talks, the baroness moves around the various 
rooms of her private quarters with calm pleasure. Every- 
thing seems muted, tranquil and relaxed. In his plan for 
Baroness de Banfield’s apartments, Emilio Carcano not 
only retained the low ceilings of the original top floor but 
lowered the drawing room’s ceiling even farther. He con- 
fined himself to decorating the various rooms with com- 
plementary fabrics. “I feel quite at ease in low rooms,” says 
the baroness. “I also like soft lighting, comfortable chairs 
and pastel colors. Anything reminiscent of nature—such 





as flowers, trees or the sea—has always touched me, ever 
since I was little. Sometimes I get a yearning for real coun- 


“I’m not an addict of the past,” says Carcano. “Nor am I a rabid modernist. I just think that 
decoration should move forward with history, fully attuned to its changes and nuances. I’m 
always reluctant to break faith with things from the past that still have life in them, which can be 
preserved and integrated with present needs.” A sinuous circa 1835 Empire lit en bateau cen- 
ters the baroness’s bedroom. The painting above it is San Rocco by Giovanni Battista Tiepolo. 








“Since it wasn’t possible to make the baroness’s drawing room bigger, I opted to do the opposite. I 
lowered the ceiling even farther. The result looks like the interior of a tent,” notes Carcano, “a 
secret abode that supplies a rich contrast with the other rooms.” Family portraits enliven the space. 


tryside, and when that happens I go off with the dogs to 
the Castelleto, my family house in the Veneto.” 

Thanks to a large and varied reserve of furniture and 
artworks, things that have belonged to the Tripcovich 
family for generations, Emilio Carcano was able to deco- 
tate the whole villa without making any major purchases. 
The Tripcoviches seem to have been assiduous devotees of 
auction rooms and antiques dealers. Every room in the 
house contains furnishings representative of their succes- 
sive passions, cleverly arranged to best advantage. 

“T held on to some of my own pieces, too,” says the 
baroness, “which is nice because it gives me a reassuring 
sense of continuity in the midst of total change. In the end, 
memories have much more power than décor.” 

Because the baroness enjoys entertaining and loves good 





food, the Villa Tripcovich has become a byword for hospi- 
tality. Singers, artists, conductors and acquaintances from 
all over Europe gather there to celebrate each new pre- 
miere at Trieste’s Teatro Verdi. The baron (whose compo- 
sitions range from the opera Lord Byron's Love Letter to 
melodies for soprano and orchestra) continues to be prodi- 
gal in his enthusiasm for and deep knowledge of music. 
Moreover, he is unswervingly loyal to Trieste. He is 
known to have refused offers of directorships from several 
major Italian opera houses. Like his wife, Raffaello de 
Banfield has opted for his home turf, with its zest for living 
and friendship. The house they share reflects the fact. 

“My base is here,” says the baroness about the villa, a 
house that thrills to the tones of grand opera, and at times 
to a more tranquil music that is hers alone. 0 
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Art: Glass Paintings 


The Brilliant Effects of an Exacting Technique 


IT WAS AN Italian Jesuit, Father Casti- 
glione, who is credited with introduc- 
ing the European technique of back 
painting on glass to China during his 
visit to Peking in 1715. The method 
of painting in oils or colors mixed 
with gum on the reverse side had 
long been known in Europe, and the 


OPPOSITE: Portrait of a European Gentleman, anonymous, late 
18th century. Paint on glass; 13%0” x 10%”. Introduced to 
China in the early 18th century by the Europeans, reverse 
painting on glass was widely practiced by Cantonese artists, 
who painted portraits of visiting Westerners and a variety of 
other subjects specifically for export. Spink & Son Ltd., London. 


TEXT BY SARAH DRUMMOND 


glass and mirror pictures subse- 
quently produced by the Chinese 
specifically for export are some of the 
most decorative and accomplished of 
the fashionable chinoiserie objects 
supplied to the European market. 
Among the most pleasing of all glass 
pictures, with their unerringly har- 
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monious use of colors (particularly 
the characteristic blues, greens and 
reds), they constitute one of the peaks 
in the genre, whose unique quality is 
the smooth and transparent surface 
of glass itself, which gives brightness 
to the colors painted on it. 

The vogue for Oriental styles and 


BELOW: Landscape, signed “V.B.L.,” early 17th century. Silver 
and gold leaf and paint on glass; 8%” x 10%”. In reverse foil 
engraving, sometimes called verre églomisé, the artist applies a 
layer of silver and/or gold leaf to the back of glass and with a 
sharp instrument scribes delicate images. Large painted sur- 
faces such as borders or skies are added last. J. Kugel, Paris. 
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luxuries that were bright and deco- 
rative was readily acquired by a pub- 
lic “sick of Grecian elegance and 
symmetry,” as one contemporary 
English writer phrased it. Another 
writer recorded with approval in 
1753, “According to the present pre- 
vailing whim everything is Chinese 
or in the Chinese taste.” The newly 
bought glass paintings, surrounded 
by frames exuberantly carved with 
exotic dragons and birds, were hung 
on imported Chinese wallpaper and 
were reflected in looking glasses 
painted with sharply brilliant colors. 

At Canton, where the glass-paint- 
ing work was carried out, the Chinese 
preferred to use English glass sent out 


from the leading manufacturers at -. 


Vauxhall for its superior fineness and 
clarity. The French traveler and writ- 
er C. de Guigne, author of Voyages, 
reports that the Cantonese preferred 
to work with clear rather than mir- 
rored glass, because the thicker plate 
of the latter modified the colors. 

European visitors made a point of 
inspecting the glassworkers; thus 
William Hickey, the noted diarist, 
was taken to see “the most celebrated 
painters upon glass” when he was in 
Canton in 1768. Tourists often had 
their portraits painted, and it is quite 
possible that Cantonese craftsmen 
had prepared backgrounds into 
which a visiting European gentleman 
could be painted from life, a time- 
saving device so that the sitter could 
take his portrait with him. 

Much of the best work was done 
around 1760; in later years the skill 
and finesse declined, as coarser works 
brought home by visiting sailors in 
the nineteenth century bear witness. 
But the wonder is that the Chinese 
took so quickly to a previously un- 
known technique and produced such 
accomplished work. It seems proba- 
ble that the experience of painting 
with exactitude on porcelain was nat- 
urally and easily adapted by the Chi- 
nese to working on glass, albeit in 


reverse. They used mirrors to reflect 
their painting, incorporating and ab- 
sorbing European tastes and perspec- 
tive as they worked. 

Genre settings, pastoral fantasies, 
Chinese and European ladies and 
gentlemen at leisure or at their toi- 
lette, and indigenous scenes were all 
popular subjects. The craftsmen of 
Canton became extraordinarily adept 
at painting copies on plain glass of 
Dutch, French and English engrav- 
ings that were sent out specifically for 
the purpose. As an English tourist of 
1804 (J. Barrow, in Travels in China) 
admiringly put it, ‘““The colored 
prints of Europe that are carried out 
to Canton are copied there with won- 
derful fidelity.” 

And yet, charmingly and interest- 
ingly, some copies have undergone 
curious transformations as East meets 
West: Dreamy Chinese expressions 
creep onto essentially European fig- 
ures; exotic trees and shrubs have 
sprung up in European settings; and 
eyes and jet-black hair betray Can- 
tonese origin. 

In Europe, a great many reverse- 
painted glass fragments exist, mostly 
dating from between the first and 
third centuries, mainly originating in 
the eastern Mediterranean. But the 
history of back-painted glass appears 
discontinuous. Small glass panels 
were especially popular in Italy in 
the fourteenth century for religious 
scenes, and there are some fine exam- 
ples from that period, and later, in 
the Victoria and Albert Museum. In 
Turin, the Museo Civico houses one 
of the most comprehensive collec- 
tions of reverse-painted glass panels 
and objects, and includes work pro- 
duced between the fourteenth and 
eighteenth centuries in the low coun- 
tries, France and Spain, as well as 
items made in Venice and Padua. 
Gold-leaf areas were sometimes lav- 
ishly used in religious scenes, particu- 
larly in sixteenth-century Italy, and 
sometimes silver foil under transpar- 


Still Life, Hendrik Hegh, 1773. Paint on glass; 18%” x 22%". Reverse painting on 
glass by its very nature required exacting execution, as corrections by over- 
painting were not possible without destroying the previous work. J. Kugel, Paris. 
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ent sienna paint simulated gold. The 
subject matter was usually derived 
from contemporary woodcuts and 
engravings of paintings by well- 
known artists. 

Another technique employed by 
craftsmen in the eighteenth century 
was engraving their work onto the 
reverse side of a glass panel with the 
sharp point of a needle, working 
from the popular engravings of the 
day. Pictorial ideas were often treated 
as pairs or sets—for example, the 
Continents, or the Four Seasons. 
Among the very few craftsmen who 
signed their works are the Huguenot 
Vispré brothers, Francis-Xavier and 
Victor, who came to London in the 
mid-eighteenth century, where they 
are known to have exhibited glass 
paintings at the Society of Artists. 

The complex and demanding tech- 
nique of reverse foil engraving 
(sometimes called verre églomisé), 
known in ancient Rome and Renais- 
sance Italy, was later successfully es- 
tablished in the early eighteenth 
century and used very skillfully by 
Jonas Zeuner, unquestionably the 
most outstanding of all the European 
glass painters. His work—primar- 
ily landscapes and topographical 
scenes—is superbly delicate and fine. 
Tantalizingly little is known about 
the artist’s life. Although closely asso- 
ciated with Amsterdam from 1750 
on, Zeuner may have worked for 
a time in England and Scotland, 
though even that is not certain: His 
scenes of Sadler’s Wells Theatre or a 
Scottish hunting party could have 
been taken from contemporary 
works. His use of silver foil and two 
shades of gold is very effective, with 
the skies characteristically painted in 
soft grays and pinks. Zeuner liked 
to emphasize details—a distant flock 
of birds in flight, the tartan checks 
on a Scottish sportsman’s kilt or the 





continued on page 184 


ABOVE AND TOP: A Pair of Coastal Scenes, Jonas Zeuner, OPPOSITE: Presentation in the Temple of Venus (one of a pair), 


1792. Silver and gold leaf and paint on glass; 14%” x 1742” anonymous, circa 1780. Paint on glass; 2242” x 18”. Canton is 
each. Accomplished above all others in reverse foil engraving, the likely origin of a work based on an engraving after a 
Zeuner is known for his skillful combining of silver foil and painting by Joseph Marie Vien, a formulator of the Neoclas- 


shades of gold to create the engraved area. Jacob Stodel, London. sical style in France. Hyde Park Antiques, Ltd., New York. 
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ON PAGE 5s OF the redoubtable Andy 
Warhol Diaries, Andy tells us that on 
Sunday, June 26, 1977, “Jann Wenner 
had John Belushi at his place [in East 
Hampton, Long Island]. Jann gave us 
a tour of the house. If he’d rented 
[Warhol’s beach house in nearby] 
Montauk, he could have had some- 
thing great, but I guess he and his 
wife Jane just wanted something 
‘adorable.’ ’’ Wenner’s house that 
year was only rented, but now in 
1990 the protean founder, editor and 
publisher of Rolling Stone—and the 
new solo owner of US—has some- 
thing great: a manor house exqui- 
sitely restored, streamlined for his 
pleasures—a stately haven complete 
with an orchard of perfect apples and 
a garden of perfect roses. 

“T’ve always liked this stretch,” 
Wenner says. “It’s the last truly rural 
spot in the Hamptons. Lorne Mi- 
chaels is just a couple of houses away, 
Billy Joel and Christie Brinkley own a 
place down the road, Ann and Mick 
Jones rent right along here, Anne and 
Brian McNally rent across the street, 
Lauren Bacall lives across the street, 
and Sherry and Edgar Bronfman, Jr., 
are at the end of my driveway. The 
place we used to rent was down the 
street, and one day I just knocked on 
the door of this house—I’d always 
had my eye on it—and asked the 
owners if they would consider selling 
it. They weren't interested, but they 
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Jann Wenner's Retreat 


Restoring a Grand Manor House in East Hampton, 
Long Island, for the Founder of Rolling Stone 
ARCHITECTURE BY PIETRO CICOGNANI AND ANN KALLA 


TEXT BY STEVEN M. L. ARONSON 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY NORMAN MCGRATH 


“T always had my eye on it,” says Jann Wenner (above left), editor and publisher of 
Rolling Stone and owner of US magazine, of the East Hampton estate that he and his 
wife, Jane, purchased in 1986. BELOW: Manhattan-based architects Pietro Cicognani 
and Ann Kalla were engaged to renovate and partially restore the Norman-style house. 








promised to let me know if they ever 
changed their minds.” 

Wenner’s visit did not fail him of 
his purpose; a couple of years later he 
landed the house, and with it four 
acres of seamless, close-woven lawn. 
Built of mortar-gray stucco in the 
quasi-Norman style, it was atypical 
for an area whose signature is shingle 
or saltbox. Over the years it had been 
indiscriminately added on to by suc- 
cessive owners and had come to have 
the look of a colossus groping for its 


lost scale and congruity. “The house 
had a heavy feeling,” Jane Wenner 
says. ‘We spent two years restoring it 
to what we thought it must have 
looked like originally. Just as we were 
finishing, the people we’d bought it 
from found this yellowing old album 
from around 1912 full of photos of 
the place being built—and what we 
had done was uncannily close.” 

To accomplish this restoration, to 
give the house back its line and bal- 
ance, its elegance of brow and bone, 


the Wenners had engaged Pietro 
Cicognani, a thirty-six-year-old na- 
tive of Bologna, and Ann Kalla, a 
thirty-four-year-old Pittsburgh na- 
tive—principals in the Manhattan 
architectural design firm Aedificare, 
which fittingly means “to build” in 
Latin. Cicognani says, ‘The previous 
owner was a tunnel maker, and in 
fact the house was the same sad color 
as concrete. Very often architects are 
called in to do an addition—here, it 
was a subtraction. We lopped off 


BELOW: The architects maintained the curving staircase and original marble floors of the entrance hall. Left, an André Kertész photograph is on the 
side table. FOLLOWING PAGES: An original fireplace and finely crafted window and door surrounds accent the living room. Designer Sam 
Havadtoy—a friend of the Wenners’—assisted with the interiors and helped collect such antiques as the French Art Deco cabinet, left, 
and the 19th-century Japanese straw low table. The open French doors lead to the terra-cotta-tiled sunroom, which looks out to the apple orchard. 
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Jane Wenner has a preference for slipcovers, which she seasonally changes on the dining room chairs. Above the English 19th-century mahogany 
harvester table is an 18th-century Italian chandelier; on the floor, a sisal rug contrasts with the ebonized wood. The plates are 19th-century Russian. 


pieces that made the house disor- 
derly-looking. We tried to simplify as 
much as possible because it’s a beach 
house. We amputated a big wooden 
outdoor staircase to the guest rooms 
in the back and replaced it with two 
arches.” They also used arches to 
modify the garage area in front of the 
servants’ rooms. And they even 
had the roof redone—in black slate 
from Virginia—by what Cicognani 
describes, spewing tribute, as “a true 
roof craftsman.” 

Cicognani and Kalla were deter- 
mined that the house should enjoy a 
relationship with nature—with the 
bright air and the sun—on all its 


sides. So living and dining rooms 
now open out to a back courtyard 
classically Mediterranean (“People al- 
ways say when they walk into that 
courtyard that it’s like leaving East 
Hampton and being in Italy,” Jann 
Wenner offers), and French doors 
abound (the sunroom has a mind- 
boggling, eye-blinding seven sets of 
them). A continuous surface of large 
terra-cotta tiles unites all the outdoor 
“rooms” on different levels—the 


back courtyard, the sunroom patio, ° 


the kitchen patio and the area around 
the two pools (the terra-cotta was 
made from mud found in a river near 
Impruneta in Tuscany and is preter- 


naturally dense; unlike all other 
terra-cotta, it doesn’t crack in frost). 
When the Wenners bought the 
house, there was a swimming pool in 
the courtyard. “The big idea was to 
get rid of that pool,” says Cicognani. 
It was swiftly supplanted by a long, 
thin pencil-line of a reflecting pool. 
“After it was all done, Jann wanted a 
bigger one, so we did it over, made it 
six inches bigger on either side—and 
then he still wanted it a little bigger,” 
Cicognani laughs. A circular ocher- 
stucco stairway with wrought-iron 
railing, girdled by two semicircular 
ocher-stucco walls in an Italianate 
shape, links the courtyard to an area 
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Draped mosquito netting softens the lines of the contemporary French oak-and-bronze bed in the master bedroom. A special feature of the room is 
the original fireplace with added sconces designed by the architects. The carpet is Chinese; the chairs, of parchment and suede, are French Art Déco. 


that Cicognani refers to as “the ru- 
ins’—gray walls and columns hairy 
with ivy; gray arches wavy, if not 
weepy, with wisteria; and two arbors 
cascading with Concord grapes—all 
created more than half a century ago 
as a garden folly. “The ruins were 
so compelling we had to use them 
to frame a new swimming pool,” 
Cicognani says. 

To extend and heighten the ro- 
mantic vista, Cicognani added four 
concrete columns of his own design, 
marbleizing them with eight coats of 
gray marble dust. Two of the new 
columns stand at the edge of the 
swimming pool; the other two rise 


from the water. “When you look out 
through the French doors of the din- 
ing room, you have a very long axis,” 
he explains. “The room is exactly in 
line with both the reflecting pool and 
the circular stairway leading up to 
the big swimming pool. We wanted 
to emphasize that axis for the seren- 
ity. On this project everything we did 
was for the serenity.” 

When Cicognani describes the 
swimming pool as “big,” he isn’t at 
risk for growing a Pinocchio nose—it 
is a colossal fifty-five feet by twenty- 
six feet. “During the design process, 
Jann said he wanted it a little wider— 
he always wanted wider, bigger, 


taller,” Cicognani recalls, adding dip- 
lomatically, “but at least when we 
disagreed, we disagreed only in de- 
tail, never in substance.” Big as the 
pool is, it seems bigger still—the wa- 
ter spilling over the monumental 
blue-tile steps as one goes in gives 
the illusion of a Roman bathhouse. 
“Also, the terrace where you have 
lunch is right there, and water com- 
ing in such close contact with where 
you eat achieves a certain generosity 
of scale.” Thanks to the columns new 
and old, a canvas canopy can be ex- 
tended literally from pillar to post 
shading luncheon area and pool 


continued on page 18 
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ABOVE: Wisteria grows on the pergola bordering the rose garden, with its circular seating and child-size table and chairs, foreground. Landscaping 
is by Lois Sherr. A privet hedge and apple orchard, left, provide privacy for the slate-roofed, ocher-stucco house, background. BELOW: Poolside, a 
retractable light canvas canopy extends from a concrete arcade to marbleized stucco columns. Terra-cotta pavers from Italy; bluestone coping from 
Pennsylvania. “The swimming pool area is conceived as a room within the private park overlooking the rear of the house,” explains Cicognani. « 
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There’ no better place to put a bundle. 


Wat g0es into a Range Rover? a Range Rover more than holds its own. most sophisticated 
Just about anything. And to make the stopping as graceful ) ther you preter the extrava- 
With up to 70 cubic feet of storage, a as the going, Range Rover now comes gantly appointed standard Range Rover, 
Range Rover can take on more than any with a remarkable new anti-lock braking or the even more luxurious County 
luxury sedan. iS system that critics hail as the world’s model, simply call 1-800 FINE 4WD 
And since it’s designed to absorb 2 
nature’s hardest knocks, a Range Rover’s 
a smart place for even the most delicate 
argo, 
Of course, when it comes to posh, 


like that and receive such a handsome 
polish and luxurious appointments, RANGE ROVER return? 


for a dealer near you. 
Starting at a tad more than $38,000. 
a Range Rover is hardly inexpensive. 
But where else can you put a bundle 





MODIFIED MODERN 





Contemporary Collectors in New York 
continued from page 108 


club room filled with photographs, 
mementos and books. A pair of Giaco- 
metti chairs are drawn up to the game 
table where a Chaim Gross sculpture 
is perched. The handwoven carpet of 
camel and burgundy adds an extra 
layer of richness and warmth. 

A small room that had little func- 
tion in the original house was re- 
claimed by the designers as a sitting 
area. An eighteenth-century English 
japanned desk and a rope chair gave 
the room its focus. “It’s a perfect 
space for the wife to attend to her cor- 





“If people ask what 
color is in this year, 
I look at them as 
though they’re crazy,” 
Metzger says. 





respondence,” Christiano explains. 
Works by Grandma Moses and Moses 
Soyer add to the pleasant, distinctly 
feminine atmosphere. 

The master bedroom was given ex- 
tra depth in the form of an adjacent 
sitting room with a fireplace. The de- 
signers added an articulated archway 
to mark a separation between the two 
connected rooms. Behind the bed, an- 
other arch frames a wall of mirror, 
establishing the illusion of depth. Gilt 
Giacometti étagéres hold Han Dy- 
nasty jars, Bluejohn urns and Ex- 
portware chargers. A nineteenth-cen- 
tury Russian chest is topped with 
a Baccarat garniture. 

“The master bedroom is the most 
important room in the house to me,” 
says Metzger. “With its color and am- 
biance, it’s a great space, very roman- 
tic.” As the last room of the house to 
be designed, it is also the most tradi- 
tional, reflecting the changing tastes 
of the clients. 

“IT look at the house now that it’s 
finished, and it sends shivers through 
me. It’s worth all the energy and ef- 
fort,” concludes Metzger. 0 
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Michael Landon 
continued from page 117 


you might have in a ranch house.” 
The living room, or great room, 
also features a high ceiling with ex- 
posed oak beams, and offers the 
warmth of a wood floor, patinated 
walls and contemporary furnishings 
mixed with Italian and French an- 
tiques. The kitchen is distinguished 
by a creative touch that also has a his- 
toric legacy and practicality—the 
spaces between the ceiling beams are 
lined with rows of rough-hewn sap- 
lings. “The saplings are in keeping 
with the overall theme of creating an 
aged look,” says Earl. “They give the 
ceiling a unique texture and add to 
the feeling of warmth. But they are 
also faithful to the period. In the old 
days they were used as insulation.” 
Wilson further articulated the art- 
fully aged theme in the dining room 
by suspending ceramic Hispano-Mo- 
resque chargers above the fireplace 
and anchoring an oak-topped table 
on antique iron legs. Then he added 
the coup de grace—an eight-point 
iron chandelier hung with chunks of 
rock crystal. “The idea for the chan- 
delier hit me one day when I was try- 









is flanked by Spanish stone-topped 
night tables, a writing desk and an 
overscale sofa and chaise longues. 
Down the hall from the master bed- 
room are bedrooms for Michael and 
Cindy Landons’ two youngest chil- 
dren, the girl’s adorned with fanciful 
trompe-l’oeil furnishings and the 
boy’s with movie posters. 

Behind the main house are acres of 
open space for the children and their 
menagerie of seven dogs, two rabbits 
and two horses. The landscaping con- 
sists of luxuriant stands of eucalyptus, | 
magnolias, fruit and pepper trees, — 
some of which were transplanted 
fully grown. “If I were twenty-eight © 
years old,” says Landon, who is in his 
mid-fifties, “I would have planted — 
baby trees. But at my age, I can’t wait” 
for trees to grow.” 

Beyond the trees atop a steep hill 
are the stables, reached by a long 
driveway, which, Landon says, had 
to be built to accommodate the turn- 
ing radius and weight of a fifty-thou- 
sand-pound fire truck, according to 
local ordinances. The stables feature a 
horse pen, covered stalls, a first-floor 





“If I were twenty-eight years old, I 
would have planted baby trees. But at my age, 
I can’t wait for trees to grow.” 





ing to think of something that would 
make the room special,” says Wilson. 
“Hanging it with natural rough stone 
like rock crystal was in keeping with 
the Landons’ style, and it was unique, 
something no one else had done.” 
The first floor also includes two of 
Michael Landon’s favorite haunts: his 
office, filled with photographs and 
awards from his television shows; 
and a lounge area, which features a 


sunken fire pit and a stone-topped . 


game table. The second floor of the 
residence elaborates on the design 
themes established downstairs. The 
master bedroom has a sloping roof 
supported by exposed pine beams, a 
fireplace, a carved low poster bed that 


tack room and a second-floor private 
lounge with pine-paneled walls and 
French-tiled floors. 

It is only from the stable’s second- 
floor vantage point that the Landons 
can glimpse the ocean, which is less 
than a mile to the west of their se- 
cluded canyon. But, more important, 
they have a breathtaking and _ inti- 
mate view of their ranch house and ~ 
the wilderness park nearby. And on 
one lucent morning not long ago, “ 
the couple were clearly savoring the 
privacy of this self-styled rustic world 
of their own. As Cindy Landon says, 
“I’ve had so many people ask me, 
‘Don’t you miss the beach?’ And I 
say, ‘No, not at all.’ “0 
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Photo: Chas McGrath 


1s85 JOSEPH KLEITSCH © 1931 
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PHOTOGRAPHY -BY CASEY M. BROWN 





"Niguel Canyon” oil on canvas 15"x 11" 
4 (Laguna Beach) 


Interested in Purchasing works by the following Artists 


“Dana Bartlett | Colin C. Goaper Paul Lauritz Donna Schuster 















Franz A? Bischoff John Frost Fernand Lungren Jack Wilkinson Smith 
Carl Oscar Borg Ble) obom\ sem er-bisle) ts BIcr-veW\yE-voveletcoteey By tebeld @elarlelsy 


- George K. Brandriff William A. Griffith Alfred Mitchell Gardner Symons 

“Maurice Braun Sam Hyde Harris Dewitt Parshall Christian Von Schneidau. 
‘Benjamin C. Brown, Anna A. Hills Edgar Payne Elmer Wachtel 
William Cahill Clarence Hinkle is Evelyoematigeltied Marion Kavanaugh Wachtel 
\lson Clark. Thomas Hunt Charles Reiffel ~ William Wendt 
RPS i: . Joseph Kleitsch Guy Rose 








| Creorge Slern. Fine Arts 


‘17071 VENTURA BLVD., SUITE 106A.* ENCINO, CALIFORNIA 91316 . 818/906-1882. 





Thoma SEY, (1829-1908) 


"Sierra Landscape,” 14” x 21” Signed Lower Left: T. Hill 
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Granville Redmond (1871-1935) 


' "A Grey Day, San Mateo Marsh,” 20" x 30°, Signed and Dated Lower Right: Granville Redmond 1913 
Slr Harxoli 


930 B Hrcet + San Rafacl, California 94901 + 415/459-4321 
Gallery Hours: Saturday 10 lo 5+ Tuesday through Friday by AGppointment 
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Fifteen Years of Specializing in Quality Works by the Early 


AMERICAN IMPRESSIONISTS 












FRANCIS Day 1863 — 1934 


( (QUALITY NINE NENTESS WANTED: RECORD PRICES PAID) 


Redfern wilde displays one of the Th D felt ( ll 
ao s of Early California C € em el | y 
ressioni ntings that are for sale in 1540 South Coast Highway + Laguna Beach, Californid 92651 


u ‘len At buying and (714) 497-3356 
am "Plein Air Painters”. Hours: Wed - Sun 10 - Spm 


_ “Tiullaby, 1906" 30 x 24 inches oil on canvas 











Percy Gray "Eucalyptus and Wildflowers” watercolor on paper 20" x 38" 
WE ARE INTERESTED IN BUYING EARLY CALIFORNIA PAINTINGS. 


BUSINESS OFFICE AND PURCHASING 
P.O. Box 222091 * Carmel, CA 93922 + Call Collect 408-625-4226 
GALLERY 
26350 Carmel Rancho Lane, Suite 215 * Carmel, CA 93922 * 408-625-4226 
MAIN GALLERY 
1400 South Coast Highway Suite 107 « Laguna Beach, CA 92651 * 714-497-8985 
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MAUREEN | 
MURPHY 


Fine Arts 


Specializing in California 
and American 
Impressionist paintings. 
We are seeking to acquire quality 
paintings. 


1187 Coast Village Road 
Montecito, CA 93108 


i oo 80596909215 
Fae ao 


“le Lion de Belfort” 


o/c 26" x 32" 


PEREGRINE GALLERIES 
i, 


Emil Kosa Jr. 
1903 -— 196 


: "Oh, Give Me A Home" 


: Oil on Canvas 
Signed Lower Left 


‘19 West Ortega Street * Santa Barbara, CA 93101 © (805) 963-3134 
“1133 Coast Village Road ¢ Montecito, CA 93108 © (805) 969-9673 





Emil Kosa, Jr. 
(1903-1968) 


"Misty Isles" 


evi melmerclaNe 
24" x 34" 


e 805 963-9028 
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Santa Barbara, California 93101 





JOHN A. DOMINIQUE 


BORN 1893 LISTED IN FOLLOWING: 
"Artists in California 1786 - 1940" 
by Edan M. Hughes 
"Who's Who in American Art" 
"Dictionary of Art and Artists in Southern 
California before 1930" by Nancy Moure 
"Artists of the American West" by Doris Dawdy 
"Show Who in Northwest Art" 


_ KERWIN GALLERIES HAS 
FHE LARGEST SELECTION 
OF DOMINIQUE PAINTINGS 

ON THE WEST COAST 
Our Large inventory includes: 





Mabel Alvarez Thomas Hill 

Franz Bischoff Grace Hudson 

Edward Borein Chnis Jorgensen 

Gluseppe Cadenasso William Keith 

William Clapp Paul Lauritz 

Frank Cuprien Dan Lutz 

Raoul DeLongpre Frank H. Myers 

Albert DeRome Otis Oldfield 

Maynard Dixon Gottardo Piazzoni 

Clarkson Dye George Post 

Arthur H. Gilbert Carl Sammons ae ae 

Percy Gra Gardner Symons —- <a Soa 

rome acted Orrin Whire "Trees along Matilija Creek" 
Robert Wood 


_.. and many more. Please Inquire = keRwin G Alleries 


1107 California Drive * Burlingame, CA 94010 + (415) 340°8400 +» Tuesday - Saturday 10:00-5:00 
(Located just off U.S. 101 near San Francisco Int'l. Airport) 
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Nicolai Fechin (1881-1955) Sorento Valley 


Russian master Nicolai Fechin, world renowned painter both in Europe and America, left a legacy of unique 
and brilliant paintings characterized by their color and impressionist style. 


NEDRA MATTEUCCI'S ; 


FENN 


GALLERIES 


Tan) oxeyacelalm,vant=alere law 


1075 Paseo de Peralta Santa Fe, New Mexico 87501 
505-982-4631 FAX: 505-984-0199 






















One Woman Show 
May 19,1990 5-8pm 
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Pe Za Joan Murpuy 


Call 408-624-7888 
For Brochure 





COTTACE CALLERY 


for the discriminating collector 


Sixth Avenue near Mission Street 
; os Carmel - By - The - Sea, California 
36” x 36" Spring oil on canvas Box 335 Carmel,CA 9392] 

















Untitled by John Singer Sargent 18" x 22" oil on canvas 
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Early Renaissance through late 19th Century 


ANTIQUE S antiques, Fine Paintings and Accessories 494. 


1287 S. Coast Hwy. Laguna Beach, CA 92651 





Grand Opening | 
Exhibit | 


= June 2 to July 3, 1990 
MILLARD SHEETS 


: . “are = SS _aeosemmmetems The Formative Years 
SHEE | S ee ne Pig Te ee Ress works from the 
FINE ART | = : res SIE a: ey eee Yr f 5 1 ae obedl European Scene 


Paintings and 
Original Prints 


GALLERIES 


: . A Faby AND ay nce b fuk if “ee Ss 
Gallery Hours: 10 to 5, Tuesday thru Saturday. Please call for exhibit information (714) 733-0445 or (800) 262-7779 
14988 Sand Canyon Avenue /I-5 © Irvine CA 92718 


Emil Kosa, Jr. (1903 — 1968) 


David J | toward 
Cine A\rt 


EXCLUSIVELY 


CALIFORNIA WATERCOLOR 
buying — selling 


Actively seeking works by and 
information on Francis John. 
McComas and Eugenia Francis 
Baker McComas for a forth-. 

ga coming catalogue raisonne. 

: i 

” ; " ; GALLERY OPEN 
eee eae aeiisk sg Please Call for an Appointment 


This painting is shown on page 65 of Gordon J. McClelland's 3030 Bridgeway #110 ¢ Sausalito 
work "Emil Kosa Jr.” Hillcrest Press, Inc. 1990 California 94965 ¢ (415) 331-8092 
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Susan Doecniamin 
oF Dayinis (S | Japs 
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Ina 100 year old barn in the midst of a lemon 
grove, the gallery offers an extensive selection of 
fine quality antique prints and maps from the 
16th to the 19th centuries. 


16th to 19th Century 
Decorative Prints and Maps 


Fig Tree Farms 
13721 West Telegraph Road 
Santa Paula, California 93060 
Phone (805) 933-3193 
(Between Los Angeles and Santa Barbara) 
By Appointment or Chance 
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ADDIE DRAPER, ''PHEUS,’’ WENGE, BUBINGA & HOLLY, 
6"h x 6"'d 


BUDLATVEN = BRUCE MITCHELL 7 EDM 
MICHAEL PETERSON * ALAN STIRT * LJe) 
PHILIP. MOULTHROP 








415-441-2202 
M-SAT 10-5 
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"Texas Bluebonnets" Oil on Canvas. 
Signed Lower Right. 20" x 30". Framed. 


Atelier Dore, Inc. 


19TH AND 20TH CENTURY AMERICAN AND 
EUROPEAN PAINTINGS AND SCULPTURE. 
SPECIALIZING IN HISTORICAL 
CALIFORNIA, PLEIN-AIR, AMERICAN 
SCENE, AFRO-AMERICAN AND WPA. 


771 BUSH STREET * SAN FRANCISCO, CA * 94108 
(415) 391-2423 
TUESDAY - SATURDAY 11:00-5:00 
ONDA A Vo SO INNN VISITE 


19TH AND 20TH CENTURY AMERICAN AND 
EUROPEAN PAINTINGS AND SCULPTURE. 
SPECIALIZING IN HISTORICAL CALIFORNIA, PLEIN- 
AIR, AMERICAN SCENE, AFRO-AMERICAN AND WPA. 


Marius Dahlgren (1844-1920) 


"Train aryl Bridge" Oil on Canvas 
Signed Lower Right 50" x 30". Framed - 





BOX 263 ™MENDOCINO 
CALIFORNIA 95460 
2O7 © FS 27 251 2.1 
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UPCOMING: Ls Be cul ha 
BENCHMARK: FURNITURE FOR THE ‘905s 4 
A UNIQUE GALLERY COLLABORATION, 
SEPT. 15 - OCT. 31 = GALLERY FAIR, MENDOCINO: 
NOV. 23 - DEC. 31 « STARY-SHEETS FINE ARTS, IRVI 





A continuing selection of fine Asian antiques and ari. 
SEATTLE - HONG KONG 


au 





currently exhibiting for sale 
2NSIVE ANTIQUE COLLECTION OF BURMESE ART 

n Expression of the Buddhist Faith i 
1008 James Street '*, Seattle * WA 98104 * TEL 206/622-1225 * FAX 206/622-1204 
Pictured; } 19th century Dry Lacquer Buddha image, 48" high. 
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Tokugawa Period, Late 18th / Early 19th Century 149" x 67" 


ANTIQUE JAPANESE SCREENS, IMARI, TANSU AND ACCESSORIES FOR DEALERS AND DESIGNERS 


40 FILBERT AVENUE ~=SAUSALITO * CALIFORNIA 94965 * USA —_ (415) 332-0245 
LOCATED 20 MINUTES FROM DOWNTOWN SAN FRANCISCO 
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oer Cast Fine UU Wts 





73-199 El Paseo Space L 
Palm Desert 
California ¢ 92260 
A (619) 325-1070 





1910 South Coast Blvd 
Laguna Beach 
| California ¢ 92651 
: (714) 494-0150 
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\ RESOURCE FOR THE CONNOISSEUR, COLLECTOR AND TRAVELER 
-LCOME... The vignettes presented typify what each 


dealer carries. Your inqutries for further 
uide is a comprehensive overview information are welcomed regarding these 
ques in the finest shops and and other antique pieces in their inventories. 
es on the West Coast. Additional reprints of this Guide may be 
ire grouped geographically so you requested through the shops featured and 
isit a number OF hoes ina given from the Concierge at approximately 

fifty of the more prestigious 

hotels on the West Coast. 

BRUCE ROBERT ERICKSON 
(707) 255-5090 — 









FINE. & DECORATIVE ARTS | | 
321 WATER STREET * GASTOWN * VANCOUVER, CANADA ® (604) 685-8808 
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Open ~ davs a Week 
Mon-Sat 10-5: 30 
Sunday 12-5 


- Since 1969 - 





ORIENTAL RUGS APN UNNI SAS: 
CALIFORNIA / SOUTHWEST AVA (ONKO): IFW 


THE SS 
Sun Stone VICTORIAN 
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DECORATIVE 
ARTS SHOP 


L.P. Latimer 
Handel fe : 
Herter ht. _— 


Museum quality | 
antiquesand 2 
accessories % 


arr 


422 N. Coast Hwy 
Laguna Beach, 
California 92651 
714/494-2453 
Gallery Hours: 
11-5 Wed-Sun 
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3050 GRANVIL 
VANCOUVER, B. 
TELEPHONE (6O)973 
FAX (GOB¥ 734-9826 


R, PAINTINGS, 
7TH & 18TH 


An important Geonge IIT Regency Period covered 
um. Sterling Silver with Gilt Wash. By Samuel 
Hermell, London, 1814. 

Queen Anne Britannia standard sterling set of four 
trencher salts, crested. London, 1702 or 1706. 
Fine and early Dutch silver teapot. 
Leeuwarden I tal ark. Circa 1725. 





Vancouver's antique shops are centered along Granville Street. 
Antiques over 100 years old and signed original works of art are duty free 
when certified by a bonifide antique dealer. 


Granville 
‘Antique 
allery 
















PycA SP pwplace 
here you may preview 
Z purchase from Europe, 
a and the major 
er antique dealers. 





Panache 


ANTIQUES & OBJETS D’ART 


3030 Granville St., Vancouver, B.C. V6H 3J8 e (604) 732-1206 


(604) 736-7407 
daVOH 339 






| UNO LANGMANN LIMITED 
Christie s Antiques | 


ANTIQUE AND EsATE JEWELLERY 
3010 Granvitit Sirti e Vancouver, B.C. e Canapa, V6H 358 © (604) 736 4454 NE ART @ ANTIQUES 
2117 GRANVILLE STREET, VANCOUVER, CANADA VOLT 8E9 
Memetr or Greater VANC ouver ANTIQUE DEALERS ASSOCIATION TELEPHONE (604) 736-8825 
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GILMAN 
ANTIQUE GALLERY 


625 N.W. Gilman Blvd., Issaquah, Washington 98021 (206) 391-6640 





versity St. 
e WA 98101 
#26) 622-5310 
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KUNDUS GALLERY 415° 441-8772 


Tine Antique Carpets & Art of India © Nepal © Tibet 


KAREN KLEID 415 © 474-9662 BAUER y PANU) B) sks 


Decorative Carpets © Kilims © Pillows © Accessories 


igtiey at 1782 UNION STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CA 04123 1878 UNION STREET (415). 921-7656 





SUTTER STREET 


A TOUCH OF ASIA 


1784 UNION STREET * SAN FRANCISCO ¢ CA 94123 
(415) 474-3115 


575 Surter St 





445 Jackson ¢ 415 781-1 


Carpets of the Inner Circle * 
444 Jackson * 415 398-2988 


Challiss House * 
463 Jackson * 415 397-6999 


Dillingham & Company * 
470 Jackson ¢ 415 989-8777 


Robert Domergue 4 
560 Jackson © 41: 


Jobn Doughty Antiques 


619 Sansome ¢ 415 398-6849 | — 


Drum & Company 
415 Jackson © 415 °788-5118 


Marshall Edward Antiques 
536 Pacific * 415 399-0980 


Louis Fenton Antiques 
432 Jackson * 415 398-3046 


Foster-Gwin * 


425 Jackson * 415 397-4986 


_ French Art Connection * 


499 Jackson © 415 391-7744 — 


Antiques * 
my. 9 415 597-0800 


. Hill Asian Art 
53 Pacific * 415677-9770 
Hunt Antiques * 
- 405 Jackson © 415 989-9531 
iomas Livingston Antiques * 
455 Jackson © 415 296-8150 


Norman Shepherd Inc. 
458 Jackson * 415 302--4145 


Daniel Stein Antiques * 
701 Sansome © 415 956-5620 
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JACKSON 


SQUARE 
od 


ART & ANTIQUES DEALERS 
ASSOCIATION 


SAN FRANCISCO 
Retail & to the Trade 


Monday-Friday, 9:00-5:00 
* Saturday, 11:00-4:00 


The historic buildings of Jackson Square 
provide a backdrop to the finest antiques, 
accessories and art 


(TN. 


\W HIGHGATE 
ANTIQUES 


ON JACKSON SQUARE 


Elaborately carved Seventeenth Century Italian desk in walnut. 


732 MONTGOMERY STREET * SAN FRANCISCO, CA * 94111 
415 « 397-0800 
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NORMAN SHEPHERD 


Montauk Highway 458 Jackson Street 
Water Mill, NY 11976 San Francisco, CA 94111 
(516) 726-4840 (415)362-4145 





..the original focus of the antiques trade in San Francisco is the Jackson Square area, 
reaching from Columbus Avenue to Sansome Street. 
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ANTONIO'S ANTIQUES (ie EE 


Hours: : 5 = . 3 
. : 5 Jacks . ic 9 Period Furniture: American ¢ English ¢ Continental * Fine Art ¢ Accessories 
Mon. - Friday 8:30 AM to5 PM es aceite paneer sere f . . Member of the Antique Deal California 
Saturday 10 AM to3 PM 7OT Bry anit Sete ea teen eee 455 Jackson Street © San Francisco, CA 94111 © (415) 296-8150 
And by Appointment Phone 415-781-1737 ¢ FAX 415-243-9227 Proprietors: Thomas W. Livingston, Ph.D., Karel F. Wessel, III 














JACKSON Squale 
~ THE ANTIQUES GALLERY — 


DRUM & 
COMPANY 


FINE ANTIQUES OBJECTS OF ART 


Louis XV Bureau Plat with bronze ormolu and beautiful 
marquetry of precious woods and ivory. Circa 1740. 





415 Jackson Street 
San Francisco, CA 94111 
(415) 788-SL1S 


412 JACKSON STREET ¢ SAN FRANCISCO, 
CALIFORNIA 94111 © (415) 986-0823 





Jackson Square continues to provide period antiques to the serious collector, accessories for 
the home and fine art, Validated parking at Jackson and Sansome Streets. 


NORTH POINT 
KUROMATSU 


722 BAY STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO, CA 94109 
(415) 474-4027 














2151 POWELL STREET * SAN FRANCISCO 
(415) 392-6085 « TRADE ONLY 
FIREPLACE AND ACCESSORIES CATALOG 
AVAILABLE $10.00 
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hawley bragg 


faveraelt(as Interior Design 


3364 Sacramento Street @ San Francisco, CA 94118 
415.563.8122 


Claine Thomson CAntiques 


Specializing in English ceramics, fumiture & accessories. 


3232 Sacramento St. * San Francisco CA 94115 = (415) 567-9898 





A visit to Sacramento Street is always a delightful experience. Known as "The Street Where 
San Francisco Loves To Shop", you will find treasure-filled antique shops, fashionable 
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* Colorfast natural 
dyes 
e Free from chemical 
treatment 
e Direct from the 
women's own 
co-op 
¢ Individually 
designed 
¢ Handspun wool 
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- Warranty card 
-Internationally recognized trademark 






WALKER McINTYRE ANTIQUES 


3615 Sacramento Street 415 563 8024 
Hours 11 —5 Tuesday thru Saturday 


Exclusive US dealer: 
RETURN TO TRAL (415) 921-4180 
3319 Sacramento Street, San Francisco, CA 94118 
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Rosert HERING 


18TH & 19TH CENTURY 3307 SACRAMENTO STREET 


3313 Sacramento Street ~ (415) 931-3195 ENGLISH ANTIQUES SAN FRANCISCO 415 563-4144 





A stroll along the tree-lined streets, talking to interested, knowledgeable merchants, finding 
that irresistible purchase — Then a break for lunch in one of the many restaurants amid pleasant 
surroundings, with attractively presented food and relaxed conversations, completes a day. 


HEART OF THE LION 


¢ San Francisco, CA 94115 
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Jean Newhart Antiques 


100 - 110 W. MAIN St. Los Gatos, CA 95030 (408) 354-1646 3033 El Camino Real Redwood City, California 415-366-1144 


Los GATOS ATHERTON 
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Antique and Reproduction | AREMONT 3042 Claremont Avenue 


rakeley, CA 94705 
ANTIQUES & INTERIORS Raney Ce 709 
Fumishings ¢ Accessones (415) 547.5775 
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Importer of Fine French Antiques 


To The Trade: C.L. MCRAE SHOWROOM Retail and Trade: AMBIANCE ANTIQUES 
Showplace Square West, 550 15th Street, 887 Santa Cruz Avenue, 
San Francisco, California (415) 626-2726 Menlo Park, California (415) 324-3854 
Monday thru Friday 9 am to 5pm Tuesday thru Saturday 11 am to 4pm 





S.F. / MENLO PARK MENLO PARK 
YOUNTVILLE SAUNAS SIO 


ROGER BARBER 


Asian Antiques 
& Imports 


6512 WASHINGTONST., YOUNTVILIESS 
NAPA VALLEY, CA 94599 


(707}944-8440 a iy F tl 114 Pine Street m (415) 457-6844 4 
7 20 minutes North of San Francisco 
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Parallel to Melrose Place at the intersection of La Cienega Boulevard, these shops are all within 
walking distance of one another and many of the finest restaurants in Southern California. 


PASADENA / L. A. PONE BEACH 


ANTIQUES INC Co aaa remins 
9002 Melrose Avenue Los Angeles CA 90069 - PR GET C yi Bout EVARD = ec Cun amin 21) 089 he 
(213) 274-0907 ‘TS0'BAST CALIFORNIA BOULEVARD '+ ‘PASADENA, CALIFORNIA « (818) 793-2572 








Melrose Place 


e JOHN J. 
w NELSON 


' 8461 Melrose Place * 
and 
8472 Melrose Place 
ii ® i wack z Los Angeles, 
| ae Feacg California 
_ 90069 
La Pom Coe (213) 652-2103 
; _ContinentalAnti ues Si, Gale 
8420 Melrose Place * 8435 MelroseAven s Angeles 
'_{213) 653- are Ave as ay ~ 





Comerstone of the Melrose Place continental antiques, these 
shops offer museum quality furniture and decorative pieces. 


LOS ANGELES, CA 90069 (213) 659-1966 
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(213) 395-5607 


RICHARD GOULD 
ANTIQUES 


(Across from the Brentwood Country Market) 


216 26th Street © Santa Monica, 
California 90402 © (213) 395-0724 


222 26th Street « Santa Monica, CA « 90402 





SANTA MONICA 
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bruce graney & co. The Los Angeles 
ee CE ANTIQUE AV [aROrAN 
| ies Bl INDIAN & TRIBAL ART 
show & Sale 
June 16-17 } 
1 alelo|(- mx Ory omale(elico)U pam mere! licelialce) 


Saturday 12 -7 e Sunday 11-6 
For Information call 1-800-326-6316 


YANO Pla DIAVANS) (@) Nis mO7ANm Mal pad 
‘olare| 
K.R. MARTINDALE LID. 


Paintings « Baskets e Textiles « Pottery 
e Kachinas « Jewelry e Furniture 
WANTED TO PURCHASE 


AMERICAN INDIAN ART 
Single Pieces or Collections 


= MOMMA oo - 1-800-326-6316 © 805-653-2787 
1 West California Blvd. « Pasadena, CA 91105 * (818)449-9547 [i 101 Sol ah erelliolialioR allele CA 93001 








LA JOLLA 
PALOS VERDES ESTATES 


Te, the Gallery 


o 


Member — International Society of Appraisers 


32 Malaga Cove Plaza, Palos Verdes Estates, California 
Phone: (213) 375-2212 








South Coast 


HALLORAN & SONS, LTD. 


IMPORTERS OF 18TH & 19TH CENTURY 
COUNTRY & PERIOD FURNITURE 
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3800 E. COAST HWY., CORONA DEL MAR CA 92656 
(714) 675-2583 


CORONA DEL MAR 
COSTA MESA 


LYMAN DRAKE ANTIQUES 


2901 S. Harbor Blvd., Santa Ana, CA 92704 
714.979.2811 














42" X 34° “View From The Ritz” Oil 


Limited Edition Serigraph 
Pre-Publication Available 


VINCENT FARRELL 
GALLERIES. 


1330 SOUTH Coast Hwy. 8117 MELROSE 
LAGUNA BEACH, CA 92651 Los ANGELES, CA 90046 
(714) 494-2515 (213) 653-2731 





RICHARD GREEN 
Old Master Paintings 
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Jan van Goyen (1596-1656). A view of Ijsselstein castle. Signed and dated 1645. Panel: 2512 x 38 in/65 x 96.5 cm 





Included in our collection are works by: | 

Balthasar van der Ast - Jacob Bogdani - Pieter Casteels - Canaletto - Jan Baptiste van Fornenburgh | 
Cornelis de Heem - Michele Marieschi - Jean-Baptiste Monnoyer - Theobald Michau - Adriaen van Ostade Ht 
Frans Post - Salomon van Ruysdael - Anne Vallayer-Coster 





44 Dover Street, London W1X 4JQ. 
Telephone: 071-493 3939. Fax: 071-629 2609 
New York: 518-583 2060 


MEMBER OF THE SOCIETY OF LONDON ART DEALERS, BADA AND CINOA 
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An uncommonly elegant 
collection. A celebration 
of design that indulges 

~ your senses. Winner, 
1988 International 
Tabletop Design Award. 
Available at L. S. Collection, 
New York, NY, and 
Vertu, Dallas, TX 


METAL. 


A Michael Lax Design | ; 
Grainware, Chicago, IL: 60639 


A singular collection of 
functional sculpture. 
Today's cooking and 

serving accessories 
and tomorrow's 
heirloom. Available at 
Table of Contents, 
Chicago, IL, and 
Scan Design, 
Winter Park, FL 


METAAL. 


A Michael Lax Design 
Grainware, Chicago, IL 60639 
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Cesar Pelli 
continued from page 127 


be well suited to the new location. 
With the assistance of Robert 
Charney and Robert Taylor, Pelli 
created a series of rough cardboard 
models that could be taken apart, 
reconfigured and deployed on a 
model of the site. The clients partici- 
pated in this process with “incredible 
energy,” as Pelli recalls, becoming 
sharp critics of each new proposal. 


The architect gave them a gallery, 


extending 132 feet from the lofty en- 
trance to a screen porch at the rear, 
with rooms opening off to either side. 
The gallery serves as a street that 
links every part of the house, a the- 
atrical vista and a versatile space for 
entertaining. From its central section 
rise a second-floor master bedroom 
and study that are connected to a pa- 
vilion housing baths and dressing 
rooms over the garage. On the oppo- 
site side of the spine, another pavilion 
holds a sitting room over the kitchen. 
A hexagonal dining room, guest 
bedrooms and a living room occupy 
separate single-story pavilions. 

Pelli chose a familiar repertory of 
forms and materials, including brick 
and slate, stucco and natural wood. 
The long gable over the gallery ech- 
oes the more traditional houses in the 
neighborhood and expresses the dy- 
namic character of the space. Hipped 
roofs convey the static qualities of 
the flanking pavilions. The completed 
design is as lucid and powerful as the 
earliest diagrams, and subsequent 
changes have been turned to advan- 
tage. In accommodating his clients’ 
desire for clustered spaces, some of 
which are on two levels, Pelli has 
achieved what he describes as “a 
much richer architectural reality.” 

For the clients, it was a learning ex- 
perience, deciding what was essential 
and what could be left out. Now that 
it’s finished—furnished with their 


Arts and Crafts furniture, which de- - 


signer Jed Johnson helped select, and 


the built-ins and tables designed by : 


Pelli—they feel it was worth the 
years of waiting. “Each day the house 
seems fresh and exciting, ” the wife 
declares. “It keeps giving to you.” 0 
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ANTIQUES: MAPS AND GLOBES 





under twenty-seven hundred miles. 

This cartographic misconception, 
and the subsequent idea that there 
must be a sea passage around the un- 
fortunate obstacle of North America 
(labeled Baccalearium, or ‘‘Codfish 
Country,” on one early map) helped 
drive the great age of discovery. One 
attraction of the resulting maps is the 
way they assimilate the flood of new 
ideas with venerable myth. The first 
map to show Asia as separated from 
the New World, about 1561, also pop- 
ulates its seas and continents with 
monsters, centaurs and a club-wield- 
ing caveman slaying a dragon. An- 
other early map shows scenes of 
Cuzco and Mexico City—and also a 
winged turtle airborne off Greenland. 
Distant foreigners evolve from the 
monstrosities of medieval travelers’ 
tales—men with dogs’ heads, or with 
a large, single foot suitable for use 
as an umbrella—into the Peruvians 
fighting conquistadores in a 1544 
map by Sebastian Cabot, or into the 
South American canibali shown roast- 
ing their victims on spits in a map 
attributed to Hans Holbein the Youn- 
ger. Dutch map makers were to prove 
themselves the great chroniclers of 
this changing world, offering the lat- 
est discoveries and the most lavish 
pictorial presentation. Their golden 
age began in 1570, when Ortelius 
published his Theatrum Orbis Terrar- 
um, the first modern world atlas. 

In their maps, real animals gradu- 
ally replace the fanciful bestiary of 





Imaginative Reflections of an Evolving World View 


continued from page 143 


yore, and foreign lands appear in 
symbolic form—Mexico as a woman 
borne by a giant armadillo, Africa 
riding on a beak-nosed crocodile, Eu- 
rope as a queen on her throne receiv- 
ing their homage. In some maps, one 
detects a delight, considerably predat- 
ing National Geographic, in the dis- 
robed Noble Savage; in others, the 
armchair traveler’s imaginings are di- 
rected both to the discoveries of Drake 
and Magellan, and to the more tradi- 
tional disrobed figures of Adam and 
Eve in paradise and of sinners being 
cast into hell. 

Apart from their visual appeal, 
maps remain a source of more purely 
intellectual excitement. In them, one 
can trace the European idea of Califor- 
nia first as a peninsula, then, for much 
of the seventeenth century, as an is- 
land, and finally as a piece of the 
mainland again after about 1700. One 
can study the development of the 
devoutly wished-for northern sea, 
which Verrazano thought he saw as 
he peered across the barrier islands of 
the Carolinas, and which extended, in 
one map, to the Florida panhandle. 
One can follow the rise of exacting 
scientific technique, as in a 1681 map 
of France, presented to King Louis 
XIV, that demonstrated that earlier 
maps had mistakenly located coastal 
cities like Brest miles out to sea. “Your 
work has cost me a large part of my 
state,” the king commented, a testi- 
monial to the triumph of reason over 
wishful thinking. 





Carte Nouvelle de la Mer Méditerranée, Pierre Mortier, Netherlands (Amsterdam), 1694. Hand- 
colored engraving; 232" x 55¥2”. A lavishly decorated sea chart of the Mediterranean, with 38 vignettes 
of major ports and coastal landmarks, is one of nine maps by Romeyn de Hooghe intended for 
use by the armies of King William III of England in the war against France. O’Shea Gallery, London. 
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Terrestrial Globe, Thos. Malby & Son, England 
(London), 1868. Paper, wood and brass; 18” 
high, 10” in diameter. Malby’s globe illus- 
trates perfectly the sun’s movement in relation” 
to the earth. Trevor Philip & Sons Ltd., London. 


As maps became more accurate and 
utilitarian, they shed most of their vi- 
sual embellishment. Happily for col- 
lectors, though, there continued to be 
exceptions, and among the more 
charming are the county atlases pro- 
duced in the United States during the 
nineteenth century. An atlas of War- 
ren County, Ohio, for example, cre- 
ated in 1875, presents a map of 
landownership in Union Township 
and, just opposite, a full-page illustra- 
tion paid for by a local family show- 
ing their prosperous farm with its 
beefy, rectangular cattle lined up in 
profile and identified in the caption: 
“Miss Rosamond at 2 years... Sir 
Tom Murphy at 2 years.” Accompa- 
nying the map of Clear Creek Town- 
ship is a half-page, with an overhead 
plan of the lawn, showing the resi- 
dence “of the late James E. and Eliz- 
abeth Dearth, an unbroken forest 
at the time of their immigration 
in 1798.” Where earlier maps had 
served as instruments of theological — 
dogma, as tools for exploring the un- 
known, as embodiments of national ; 
ambition, these maps celebrate settle- 
ment and the triumph of ordinary in- 
dividuals—a new way of imagining 
the world.0 
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The Northern Trust Company, 50 S. LaSalle, Chicago, IL 60675.Member FDIC. 
Affiliates of the Bank are located in Arizona, California, Florida, Illinois and Texas. Rates and services may vary. 
‘© 1990, The Northern Trust Company 
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New York: 212-755-5611 
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Dallas: 214-742-5058 
Dania FL: 305-925-4156 
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IN TUXEDO PARK 


JOHNSON AND GRIFFITH 








A Designer’s New York Dream House 
continued from page 137 


made of fiberglass, which has been 
shaped to depict magnificently flow- 
ing robes. Bradfield describes the 
sculptures as spiritual and tranquil. 
“The robes are elaborate, and because 
they’re made of fiberglass, you can 
see right through them.” He adds 
with a laugh, “They’re also great be- 
cause you can pick them up and carry 
them around.” 

On either side of the gallery, shar- 
ing the same views of Tuxedo Lake 
and the mountains, are the dining 
and living rooms. In keeping with 
the notion of Palladian symmetry, 
both have fourteen-foot ceilings and 
octagonal walls. Both also have two 
sets of French doors, facing the front 
of the patio and the side of the house. 
“IT can throw open all the doors and 
hear nothing but nature,” Bradfield 
says. “Try doing that in Manhattan.” 

To open the house up even more, 
Bradfield installed floor-to-ceiling 
mirrors in the dining and living 
rooms that reflect the view and give 
the visitor the sensation of looking 
through yet another door. “Teasing 
the imagination is part of the whim- 
sy,” he explains. 

Behind the living room is the li- 
brary, where Russian motifs stenciled 
on the walls are another example of 
“mischievous pretentiousness,” the 
designer says. “I want you to feel as 
if you're inside a Fabergé egg.” 

Like much of the furniture in the 
house, the library’s red-lacquered ta- 
ble, which Bradfield calls the “Joan 
Crawford Lips Table,” was designed 
by Spectre and Bradfield. Along with 
the obviously fake section of the book- 
case that hides the media center, it 
again emphasizes the designer’s light- 
hearted tone. “It’s not meant to be se- 
rious,” Bradfield sa, “It’s meant to 
make you smile.” 


There are four bedr< ostairs. 
One, known as the Tux m, is 
decorated in black and wh id has 
a massive round window th es in 
the lake and mountains. “‘It lrnost 


surreal,” Bradfield says of t. ry 
the round window frames the \ 
But then, so is much of the house 
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The Actors’ Miami Apartment 
continued from page 155 


and dining area where family and 
friends could gather informally to en- 
joy the company of each other as well 
as the interior design,” says Griffith. 

The position of the dining room 
affords an almost telescopic view of 
a panorama of buildings by leading 
international architects. At night, 


downtown Miami offers a spectacu- - 


lar light show. I. M. Pei’s three-tiered, 
abstract CenTrust Building becomes a 
virtual canvas for colored lights that 
change with the season or for an 
event, and near Biscayne Bay, a laser 
tower designed by the late sculptor 
Isamu Noguchi sends beams of tur- 
quoise light spinning into the sky, 
bouncing off clouds and refracting 
against buildings. 

Throughout the apartment, Robin 
carried certain thematic connections. 
She is particularly fond of cobalt blue, 
and it shows up in small touches, 
such as wall sconces or a ceramic 
vase. Pink granite from Italy and 
sandblasted glass, too, find repeated 
uses—on tabletops and counters— 
and much of the furniture bears coats 
of either white or black lacquer. In 
Johnson and Griffith’s bedroom, she 
turned a fire surround into a dressing 
table. Pierre Chareau’s handkerchief 
tables and chairs were reproduced in 
silver goatskin with peach-colored 
upholstery fabric. 

Robin describes her design motif as 
“Déco, Memphis and high-tech Ital- 
ian,” and, indeed, there is a bit of all 
that. The stylized sofas in blue and 
pink are the dominant furnishings 
of the living room. “We have that 
blue and pink in our sunsets,” says 
Robin. But it isa room that gives way 
to details. Memphis artist Michele 
De Lucchi’s sculpture Liberty holds its 
own in the setting, as does a circa 
1925 Art Déco bronze. Art Déco post- 
ers and posters from Miami events 
share wall space with paintings by 
Brock Klein. On one wall is a framed 
piece of yellowed paper. It is Miami 
Vice executive producer Tony Yer- 
kovich’s first notes for the show’s 
premier episode. “Dade County,” it 
begins. “Fade in... .” 0 








ART: GLASS PAINTINGS 


Brilliant Effects of an Exacting Technique 
continued from page 166 


silhouette of a fishing net, for ex- 
ample—and picked them out in black. 

In Georgian England, mezzotints 
were transferred to glass in great 
quantity, a flourishing business that 
supplied to “households of refine- 
ment.” Relatively inexpensive to pro- 
duce, they were also exported to 
North America. Sporting scenes and 
portraits of royalty, actresses and aris- 
tocrats were especially popular, their 
glowing colors and velvety blacks 
much appreciated in their heyday. 
The Victorians subsequently rele- 
gated these works to their attics. (The 
method of transferring was to cover 
the glass with Venetian turpentine, 
then lay the damp print on it, face 
down, and gently rub the paper off 
with a sponge: It was then ready to 
paint. Painting in such pictures be- 
came a fashionable form of recreation 
among ladies of leisure.) 

Meanwhile, far from sophisticated 
cities, yet another style of glass pic- 
tures developed, a folk art that was 
hugely popular with a religious pub- 
lic in the nineteenth century. In Bohe- 
mia, Moravia and large areas of 
Christian central and eastern Europe, 
almost every farmhouse kept its cruci- 
fix surrounded by glass paintings of 
religious events and saints. Indige- 
nous elements were adapted by local 
glassworkers in the many different 
production regions. An 1819 litho- 
graph of a market fair in Transylvania 
portrays a salesman holding up a pole 
with crossbars that is hung with an 
array of glass pictures fitted into 
wooden frames. 

Even in the twentieth century, the 
decorative possibilities of glass-paint- 
ing techniques have been explored by 
some painters. Both Kandinsky and 
Paul Klee experimented with glass 
painting, mindful of its luminosity 
and the curious phenomenon of look- 
ing at painting through its base. The 
results can be delightfully decorative, 
with the smoothness of the glass giv- 
ing permanence and brilliance to the 
colors—an effect that is especially en- 
hanced at night, when the glass itself 
glistens in candlelight.O 
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steps. To make the poolhouse, Ci- 
cognani and Kalla added two walls 
to the two existing walls of the folly 
and put on a copper roof. The struc- 
ture consists of a big white chang- 
ing room and a shower room that 
sparkles with the same blue mosaic 
tiles as the pool. 

The expanse of canvas is carried 
through to the tennis pavilion in cur- 
tains that slide down around. The full 
regulation court is sunk well down in 
the landscape, with a privet hedge 
around it and the apple orchard, 
with its McIntoshes, Macouns and 
Granny Smiths, beyond it. “There’s 
always a great game going on here,” 
Jann Wenner says. “Between Lorne 
Michaels and all his guests and us and 
all our guests, the court is constantly 
booked every weekend. Daryl Han- 
nah, Steve Martin, Anjelica Huston, 
Mick Jagger, Kathleen Turner and 
John Kennedy, Jr., have played on 
this court.” With its walls stucco and 
its steps terra-cotta, the court is any- 
thing but idly coordinated with the 
house (if one gets a sense of scale 
here that is particularly fulfilling, it 
is because all the rooms in the land- 
scape interact detail by detail with 
the house). 

From the court, the house can be 
seen in calm profile. Hard to imagine 
that it was ever the color of concrete. 
“T brought painters over from Italy 
to paint it a rich ocher, not with rol- 
lers but with brushes so it would 
fade nicely,” Jane Wenner says. 
“Unevenly, romantically,” she em- 
phasizes. ‘““Look, you can see the 
brushstrokes. The rain is also fading 
it unevenly—luckily, it rains more on 
some walls than others. And to think 
in this country they put a synthetic in 
to keep paint from fading!” Cicognani 
adds, “The painter’s father had 
painted our family house in Roma- 
gna—he had learned his trade from 
his father—and now the painter and 
his son came over to paint the 
Wenner house, not speaking a word 
of English, so it’s four generations of 
know-how. The terra-cotta color for 
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the top of the courtyard walls they 
achieved by adding brick powder to 
their secret recipe of lime and yellow 
pigment and horse glue and God 
knows what. They very sweetly 
painted on their own initiative a sun- 
dial on the back of the house. It 
doesn’t really work too well—it is al- 


ways tra mezzogiorno e le due, between - 


twelve and two.” 

When it was time to decorate the 
house, the Wenners turned naturally 
enough to Sam Havadtoy, who was 
finishing work on their new resi- 
dence in Manhattan—a five-story 
nineteenth-century town house off 
Central Park West that they had re- 
cently purchased from the Perry Ellis 
estate. “Sam had stopped decorating 
and was living mostly in Geneva 
when I asked him to come back and 
help me,” Jane Wenner explains. 

“The reason I took the job is be- 
cause we're friends,” Havadtoy says, 
“although I knew that, in decorating, 
this could be very dangerous. Well, 
the East Hampton hcuse was the easi- 
est job I have ever done—nothing 
went wrong, which was a miracle. I 





“It’s the last 
truly rural spot in 
the Hamptons.” 





had to remake two slipcovers. That 
was the extent of our problems.” Sam 
and Jane set off immediately on a 
major shopping expedition—destina- 
tion London—joining up there with 
Sam’s companion, Yoko Ono, and 
Jann, who had both been in Mos- 
cow attending a peace conference. 
The prize of this all-purpose trip 
was a marble table so fiercely heavy 
(two thousand pounds) that it took 
twelve grunting men to set it up. To- 
day, it sits, serving as a bar, in the 
middle of the forty-by-twenty-foot 
living room (which boasts two fire- 


places, one at each end, four expo- 
sures, four sets of glass-paned doors 
and seven windows). Sam Havadtoy 
elaborates, “It’s an eighteenth-cen- 
tury Indian astronomer’s table, with a 
lotus leaf carved underneath, in the 
center. It set the tone for the room— 
Jane wanted it very, very calm. Also 
very clean and comfortable.” Thus 
the two sets of big sofas and chairs, 
upholstered in winter in cream cot- 
ton and silk, and in summer in sea- 
blue cotton and silk for a cooler look. 
“TI love slipcovers,” Jane Wenner ad- 
mits, “and I change them as often as 
possible.” Sam seconds, “Two sets for 
everything, and we've just started. As 
we find fabrics, the numbers will in- 
crease. I like to think that people are 
never finished. I think if they’re fin- 
ished it’s sad, actually—it would 
mean they stopped being interested 
in their homes.” When Jane is asked 
who designed a mahogany-and- 
sharkskin cabinet, she laughs, ‘These 
days everything Art Déco has to have 
an attribution, so let’s say it was a 
friend of RuhImann’s nephew.” 

In this peaceful living room, even 
the artworks get along. A Robert Gra- 
ham sculpture of a nude woman 
from his Duke Ellington series is per- 
fectly at home with two Yoko Ono 
pieces designed in the 1960s and re- 
cently cast in bronze. One Ono—four 
keys hanging on a wall-mounted 
plaque—is titled Keys to Open the Sky; 
the other—a silk rope with a knot in 
it—Not to be Appreciated Until It’s Bro- 
ken. “It’s like relationships, you see,” 
Sam explains. Jane adds, “I’m collect- 
ing sculpture, as opposed to paint- 
ings, for this house. In the city we 
have a big painting collection. Here 
we keep it simple.” Sam echoes, “No 
paintings in the country. Keep it airy 
and serene.” Is this why there are no 
curtains on any of the windows? 
“There’s nobody around here who’s 
peeking in,” Jane answers. Sam adds, 
“No curtains because the windows 
are so beautiful. No paintings because 
the windows are the paintings.” 

In the dining room stands a 
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twelfth-century Cambodian statue of 
a female, acquired on the big London 
trip. An eighteenth-century Italian 
chandelier looks down on a _ nine- 
teenth-century oval harvest table 
flanked by modern Italian chairs that 
Jane says were “nothing special” un- 
til she had them slipcovered in white- 
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and-tan Indian cotton fabric. Over in 
a corner: a nineteenth-century Adi- 
rondack-style* children’s table and 
chairs (the Wenners have two little 
boys, Alexander and Theo, who are 
often to be seen sporting Rolling Stone 
T-shirts). If the windows here are 
paintings, then they’re of the court- 
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yard in back and the orchard, drifting 
downward from around the tennis 
court, in front. 

The two shuttered guest rooms 
over the garage keep pretty much to 
themselves. They hold Dakota Jack- 
son brown leather chairs and Bied- 
ermeier tables, and they share a 
porch. A lamp in one guest room has 
draped over it some mosquito netting 
that Jane Wenner picked up in St. 
Barts. The other guest room has its 
own sitting room, which takes its 
character straight from an eigh- 
teenth-century colonial English cam- 
paign desk. “We bought it at the 
Winter Antiques Show,” Sam Ha- 
vadtoy says. “It was originally used 
in wars. It can be dismantled, packed 
up and carried, you see.” In the mas- 
ter bedroom, on the other hand— 
with its three exposures (naturally, 
not a curtain in sight), Chinese Art 
Déco rug and tented platform bed 
—peace reigns, tranquillity rules. 

Cicognani and Kalla converted the 
attic into one large room that now 
serves as Jann Wenner’s study; with 
four exposures, it offers the house’s 
only view of the sea. “We move out 
to East Hampton in mid-June and 
stay put through mid-September,” 
Jann says. “What I have to do I can do 
by phone or fax. I may go into towna 
day a month.” The room is furnished 
with a Chinese carpet, a couple of 
Arts and Crafts chairs, a nineteenth- 
century writing table, a white sofa 
and a low table (the redoubtable 
Andy Warhol Diaries is on it, though 
not open to page 55). 

The Wenner garage is home to a 
Mercedes, a Ferrari and two Harley- 
Davidsons. “I bought the motorcycles 
because we were in Normandy with 
Malcolm Forbes and I drove his,” 
Jann says, adding with a laugh, 
“then I went to motorcycle-driving 
school.” Jane points out, “This Ferrari 
is silver-black. The famous one 
Jann ‘rolled’ a few summers ago in 
Bridgehampton was all silver.” Jann 
fills in, “That was a 1978 Dino 308 
GT 4, too. One of the most unpopular 
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models ever made, but the most ad- 
vanced-looking in its lines.” Not 
surprisingly, it was Jann’s idea to 
gussy up the garage. Cicognani elabo- 
rates, ‘We put black ceramic tiles on 
the floor. And we built huge—truly 
monumentally scaled—wood-and- 
glass arched swinging doors with 
enormous—really medieval-look- 
ing—wrought-iron hinges and door 
handles. And we painted the doors 
white, inside and out. And we 
painted the wall white. All so the cars 
would be in more like a living room 
than a garage. And the motorcycles.” 

Cicognani divulges that the 
Wenners are considering “a play- 
ground for the kids, between the ten- 
nis court and the pool. Like a fun 
village. A miniature one for each kid. 
Like a doll’s house.” (The G-2 jet Jann 
and Jane bought last year remains to 
be highly decorated, while what, if 
anything, the couple will do in the 
way of design to the 1940s Shingle 
Style house they recently acquired, 
on three acres adjacent to their four, 
remains to be seen.) 

“What's so extraordinary about our 
property,” Jann Wenner sums up, “is 
you have all these old, old trees—sev- 
enty-five, a hundred years old. Cop- 
per beeches. Weeping mulberries. 
Cut-leaf Japanese maples. You just 
don’t see things this old, or this big 
—cedars, tulip trees, all upwards of 
a hundred feet.” The Wenners em- 
ploy (in addition to a butler, a cook, 
a driver, a nanny and a couple of 
maids) a caretaker and two assistant 
caretakers. “People ask, ‘Where do 
you get those good-looking grounds 
keepers from? Zoli? What do you do, 
look at head sheets?’” Jann laughs. 
Then, gravely surveying the scene 
spread out before him, he adds, “It 
takes one person on a big machine 
one full day to cut this greensward.” 

That the founder of the great 
counterculture magazine of the six- 
ties can look at grass and see a green- 
sward where lesser men would see a 
lawn is happy proof that this particu- 
lar rolling stone is gathering all the 
moss it wants. 0 
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Name 

Address 

City State Zip 

Phone (H) (O) 





OI would like to order a twelve month subscription to your international catalog the Investors 
Commodity Exchange where I will be able to select from thousands of rare and intriguing prod- 





ucts 
Aone year subscription is $59.00 
(Enclosed is my check 
subscription to OVISA oO MasterCard 


Exp. date 


Please charge my 


Card # 


m around the globe, many available at prices well below wholesale 


mae 
with a purchase of two-carats or more. 





THE BIANCO COLLECTION 
8560 HOLCOMB BRIDGE ROAD 
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Sophistication in 
traditional & contemporary 
cabinetry... 


featuring 
EXCELLENCE IN CABINETRY 


FIELDSTONF’ 


and other fine names in 
cabinetry 


Professional Designers 
Distinctive Appliances 


Architectural Remodeling 


SHOWCASE 
KITCHENS 


the obvious decision 


2317 Westwood Blvd. 
Los Angeles, CA 90064 
(213) 470-3222 
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T. Crowther « Son Ltd 


282 NORTH END ROAD, FULHAM, LONDON SW6 1NH. TEL: 071-385 1375/7 FAX: 071-386 8353 




















DEALERS OF FINE ANTIQUES & WORKS OF ART, 
WOOD & MARBLE CHIMNEYPIECES, OAK & PINE ROOM PANELLING, 
GARDEN ORNAMENTS, GEORGIAN FURNITURE & FITTINGS. 






A pair of English 18th century Limestone 
Terminal Figures, depicting the Greek God 
Pan playing his pipes, and Old Father Time 
carrying his scythe and hour-glass. 






Height: 
Pan, 6'6'%2” (2.00m.) 
Old Father Time, 6'8” (2.03m.) 





WE ARE ALWAYS VERY KEEN TO PURCHASE 
GEORGIAN WOOD AND MARBLE CHIMNEYPIECES, 
GARDEN ORNAMENTS AND STATUARY 





























Great Things Antiques 





FURNITURE & ACCESSORIES 
By Direct Import 


KS 2 NEW LARGER LOCATION 


xenarees 


OCEAN AVENUE BETWEEN 
LINCOLN AND DOLORES STREETS 
CARMEL-BY-THE-SEA, CALIFORNIA 

(408) 624-7178 


— NATIONWIDE DELIVERY SERVICE — 


Antique French cabinet of oak, with barley twist columns; 
the carved lower section with fine high-relief carvings, 19th century 





Make your yard the most | 
elegant room in your home. 


Transforming yards into imaginative and en- | 
joyable outdoor living rooms has been the, 
business of A. Lee Shelbourne for nearly a) 
quarter of a century. And our experience) 
shows both in awards for design excellence) 
and in the increased home equity our designs | 
have generated for our clients. 


We design your yard from the ground up. 
We take a personal, professional approach to| 
every phase of our total outdoor living designs. | 


Quality is our yardstick. Our business is total 
design. We work with your contractor or 
recommend experienced contractors who take’ 
in stride difficult sites, engineering problems, 
Push ootoye (db netemelvace Cole) unbereleleyur-buct- true le (ebb eteM) or-Ts) 
and updating older pool and garden sites. 


On-site consultation recommended. 


f | Shell AND ASSOCIATES 


Elegant Designs for Living 


275 South Beverly Drive Suite 100 
Beverly Hills, CA 90210 
(213) 272-1230 (800) 426-8963 | 
1, consultation, Locations throughout California and 
the United States. 


For national &dnhternatio 
phone,(800) 4 





ROMANTIC 
LEGENDS 


Camelot Bed 





_ Bellini Bombe’ 


... LEGENDARY FURNITURE 
For the New PM Portfolio please send $10. to: 


8772 BEVERLY BOULEVARD WEST HOLLYWOOD CA 90048 
213-655-6238 FAX 213-655-6485 


WEST HOLLYWOOD PHYLLIS MORRIS SAN DIEGO & LAGUNA NIGUEL SHOWROOM IV PHOENIX UCCELLO WEST PALM BEACH FRAN MURPHY 















































Huize van Loon, the stately 17th-century mansion (AD, 
Oct. 1983), is now available for private dinner parties, buf- 
fets and receptions. Receptions for 200 can be held in the 
mansion, commissioned in 1671 by Jeremias van Raey and 
designed by the architect Adriaen Dortsman; aperitifs are 
served in the Ornamental Garden, the Blue Room or the 
Red Room; and 12 to 100 guests can be served multicourse 
dinners in the dining room amid 18th-century Dutch furni- 
ture, blue-and-white porcelain and ancestral portraits. The 
van Loons, whose descendants acquired the house in 1884, 
still inhabit part of the mansion. Other historical rooms, 
which house 17th- and 18th-century portraits and furni- 
ture, can be visited as part of the evening’s entertainment. 
Huize van Loon, KLM Party Service, Keizersgracht 672, 
1017 ET Amsterdam; 255234. 

Jacques Fijnaut outbid 20 other leading Dutch antiques 
dealers recently for four 18th-century wall panels (right) 
attributed to the Dutch painter Jurriaan Andriessen. The ca. 
1770 panels of a romantic river landscape were popular in 
late-18th-century households as a substitute for Gobelins, 
which were considered old-fashioned and expensive. 
Kunsthandel Jacques Fijnaut, Nieuwe Spiegelstraat 31, 
1017 DC Amsterdam; 256374. 











Galeria Cano was estab- 
lished in Bogota in 1974 by 
Guillermo Cano, Sr., an an- 
tiquities dealer, collector 
and jeweler, partly to pre- 
serve a piece of Colombian 
culture that was swiftly dis- 
appearing. “My father-in- 





law thought it was a good 


é 


idea to reproduce them, for 
they were meant to be 


worn,” says Maria Cano, 
wife of Guillermo Cano, }1 

Today, with lox 
Bogota and New Yo: k, Ga- 


ns in 





leria Cano recreates pre-Co- 
lumbian designs originat- 
ing between a.p. 400 and 
1500 in 18-karat gold, ster- 
ling silver and 24-karat 
gold-plated cast brass, fea- 
turing ancient symbols in 
necklaces, brooches, brace- 
lets, pendants and earrings. 
Maria Cano, who estab- 
lished the New York gal- 
lery in 1983, also designs 
jewelry. “I design pieces 
without taking away the 
pre-Columbian heritage. I 
take pieces and arrange 
them in a new way.” Using 
such stones as quartz, emer- 
ald, jade, jasper, aventurine 
and black onyx, craftsmen 
create jewelry from over 
6,000 molds based on origi- 
nal pieces. Galeria Cano, 
Trump Tower, 725 Fifth 
Ave., New York 10022, 
212-751-0946; Edificio Ba- 
varia Int., 1-19B, Bogota, 
242-8851. 





More than 1,400 architectural and ornamental drawings 
are housed in a large 17th-century Dutch mahogany cabi- 
net on the second floor of Lodewijk Houthakker’s gallery, 
whose interior has not changed since 1826. The drawings, 
which date from the 16th to the 20th century, have been 
promised to Sotheby’s for auction over the next few years. 
“I’m fully aware that it’s out of fashion to sell a collection 
instead of bestowing it on a museum, but I’m an art dealer, 
and I don’t believe that every work of art should be in a 
museum,” says Houthakker. “I am just trying to convert as 
many people as possible to the idea behind my collection, 
which is the understanding of design—something that has 
been neglected, and still is.” Some 17th-century works that 
are not promised for auction include a still life by Corne- 
lis Cruys and landscapes by Cornelis Decker. Lodewijk 





- 





Houthakker, Rokin 98, 1012 KZ Amsterdam; 233939. 





ivia Colonna, daugh- 

ter of Principessa Don- 
atella Colonna (AD, Jan. 
1990), says she thinks she 
was born witha paintbrush 
in her hand. As an artist, 
Colonna has turned to de- 
signing interiors and paint- 
ing trompe l'oeil, tempera 
murals, portraits and deco- 
rative objects. Lamps, trays 
and lazy Susans come 
painted with miniature 
landscapes. Panels, doors 
and screens depict architec- 


and animals. As an interior 
designer, she has worked 
on various projects in Sicily, 
including old fishermen’s 
houses and a former tuna 
cannery, and the restora- 
tion of a Roman castle. In 
her apartment in Rome are 
her intricate collages—con- 
versation pieces and cut- 
outs of 18th-century figures 
that have pieces of period 
material incorporated into 
the costumes. Livia Co- 
lonna, Via Spadini 3, Rome 





| tural motifs, fruit, flowers 


00197; 887-0061. [ 
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Ooops. 


We would like to thank Mrs. Fulda for to last longer and need fewer repairs. 
her little mistake. Because it helps us make And while your eke may not last 


a point. What was true in 1963 when Mrs. as long as Mrs. Fulda’s, we hope someday 
Fulda bought her new Maytag washer and you'll have a letter for us, too. But we’d rather 
dryer, and in 1971 when fe not wait so long to hear from all 
misplaced her original letter, is still our satisfied customers. So 
true today. Every Maytag is built please don’t forget to send it. 


THE DEPENDABILITY PEOPLE 





© 1990 Maytag Company 
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Mirror Images 


he fashion for collect- 

ing reverse paintings 
on glass became popular in 
Europe in the middle of the 
18th century, and it was in 
the second half of the cen- 
tury that the best examples 
were produced (see Art fea- 
ture, p. 162). Glass was 
shipped to China, where it 
was painted and then re- 
turned to Europe. The fol- 
lowing antiques dealers 
carry exceptional examples 
of glass paintings, some of 
which were done in China 
and some of which were painted by artists in Europe. 

Spink & Son’s Oriental director, Roger Keverne, contin- 
uously replenishes a collection of 18th-century Chinese 
glass paintings, since “they sell out so quickly.” Available in 
the gallery is a mirror painting featuring an elegantly 
dressed woman sitting on a tree, observing two children 
playing flutes beside a basket of flowers. The details of the 
woman’s attire and the surrounding landscape are minute- 
ly painted in gilt. “Despite the European subject matter,” 
says Keverne, “there are hints that reveal its Chinese origin. 
The eyes always give it away: By trying to avoid almond- 
shaped eyes, Chinese artists overwidened the eyes.” Spink 
& Son, 5-7 King St., London SW1Y 6QS; 930-7888. 

Hyde Park Antiques, which is celebrating its 25th anni- 
versary, complements a versatile collection of English furni- 
ture with a selection of decorative glass paintings. An early 
George III giltwood mirror (above) has a section in the cen- 
ter that shows a sailing vessel, with a European farm scene 
in the foreground. “This is an example of a European mir- 
ror that was sent to China to be painted and then returned 
to Europe,” says director Patrick Broome. A pair of oval 
glass paintings in giltwood frames, copied by Chinese art- 
ists from engravings, illustrate scenes from The Merchant of 
Venice and As You Like It, and date from ca. 1790. Two 
Regency mirrors with painted glass panels depict Gothic 
ruins and ships at sea. Hyde Park Antiques, 8836 Broad- 
way, New York 10003; 212-477-0033. 

In addition to 17th- and 18th-century Continental furni- 
ture and porcelain at Jacob Stodel is a selection of European 
paintings on glass. Jacob Stodel opened the London an- 


2) alias 


COURTESY HYDE PARK ANTIQUES 





tiques shop in 1956, following in the footsteps of his grand- 
father, who established the Salomon Stodel antiques shop 
in Amsterdam in 1898. At the London gallery are a pair of 
hunting scenes and a pair of castle scenes by the Dutchman 


Jonas Zeuner, dating fro1 

ton Church St., Londo: 
Aside from 18th-centi 

favorite “fantasy” furnitu 


1804. Jacob Stodel, 116 Kensing- 

4BH; 221-2652. 
French furniture, including his 
f tole, metal and ormolu, Paris 
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antiques dealer Michel }\\« er has a specialized taste for 
fine European glass paintii Recent acquisitions, which 
; reflect the interrelation een European artists and 


continued on page 198 
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Chinese glass painters, are 
a pair of Dutch still lifes 
of flowers on glass, dating 
from the early 18th centu- 
ry; a pair of 17th-century 
Flemish glass paintings of 
children playing with toys; 
and a French portrait from 
the 18th century of a 
woman in a blue dress. 
Michel Meyer, 24 avenue 
8 Matignon, 75008 Paris; 
= os j 42-66-62-95. 
zs! Although Nicole Gintz- 
burger regularly collects 
18th-century European 
textiles and tapestries, French furniture and porcelain for 
Le Vieux Manoir, she always keeps her eyes peeled for 
glass paintings. One such example is an 18th-century Eng- 
lish painting on glass of birds and flowers, done in a Chi- 
nese manner, with a giltwood frame that echoes the floral 
motif. Another, a 17th-century Dutch painting on glass, 
depicts The Temptation of St. Anthony. Le Vieux Manoir, 8 
rue de Beaune, 75007 Paris; 42-61-17-50. 

Loyd Taylor, co-owner of Loyd-Paxton in Dallas, has 
several examples of painting on glass. A pair of paintings of 
young Chinese girls holding dogs were done in China ca. 
1800. A still life of flowers on glass reveals Chinese and 
European elements. “Although I acquired this piece in Chi- 
na,” says Taylor, “we can guess that it was done for export 
in the 18th century.” He also has a series of paintings on 
glass from the late 18th century, featuring children playing 
with a grasshopper, a boy playing with peaches, and por- 
traits of young girls sitting at windows. Loyd-Paxton, 3636 
Maple Ave., Dallas, TX 75219; 214-521-1521. 
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PETER VITALE 


Princely Portraits 


“In the Face of Royalty: 
Mughal Portraits from 
15th- to 19th-century In- 
dia” is an exhibit through 
July 16 at Arthur Smith’s 
shop, A Smith Antiques. 
Originally in the collection 
of a maharaja, the ca. 1820 
hand-colored engravings of 
Mughal rulers include Ba- 
bur and his empress, Akbar 
and his empress, and Shah 
Jahan and his wife, Mum- 
taz Mahal, for whom the 
Taj Mahal was built. 

The set of 44 engravings, 
in tones of gold, mustard 
and red, consists of 22 pairs 





PETER VITALE 


of emperors and empresses 
whose costumes reveal a 
rich mixture of patterns 
and paisleys emblematic of 
their eras. “Their use of pat- 
terns on patterns makes us 
think of Matisse,’’ says 
Smith, “but these were ob- 
viously done much earlier 
and suggest that maybe 
even Matisse was influ- 
enced by these court paint- 
ers.” The portraits will be 
sold in pairs as “instant his- 
tory,” according to Smith. 
A Smith Antiques, 235 E. 
60th St., New York 10022; 
212-888-6337. 
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Book Ends 


San Francisco interior de- 
signers Anthony Hail, Paul 
Vincent Wiseman and 
Scott Lamb are among the 
regular customers at Rich- 
ard Hilkert Bookseller, a 
tiny bookstore near the 
city’s opera house. Whim- 
sical, courtly Hilkert is that 
increasingly rare species, 
the independent bookseller 
with a definite point of 
view. He began concentrat- 
ing on interior design 
books nine years ago at the 
request of local decorators 
and design teachers, and 
his titles now number in 
the thousands. Some of his 
best-sellers are richly pho- 
tographed works, but he 


also deals with the nuts and bolts of the business, with 
books like Housing Interiors for the Disabled and Elderly and 
tomes on local building codes. Richard Hilkert Bookseller, 
333 Hayes St., San Francisco, CA 94102; 415-863-3339. 

For those whose needs run more to a study of Sinhalese 
monastic architecture or parking lot design, the place to go 
is William K. Stout Architectural Books, referred to by 
critic and historian Kenneth Frampton as “one of the finest 
architectural bookshops in the Western world.” Stout, an 
architect himself, opened for business in the Jackson Square 
area in 1974, using his own library as the initial inventory. 
Today the inventory is encyclopedic, reflecting current en- 
thusiasm for specialized architectural books. Stout, un- 
daunted by the thousands of new titles that appear each 
year, carries not only the new works but out-of-print, for- 
eign-language, secondhand and rare books. William K. 
Stout Architectural Books, 804 Montgomery St., San Fran- 


cisco, CA 94133; 415-391-6757. 








A? an excellent source 
of Biedermeier furni- 
ture in Munich, Axel 
Schlapka’s antiques shop 
draws high praise from Mi- 
chael Graves. “His eye and 
his taste are beyond com- 
pare,” says the architect. 
“For someone that young 
to have understood the 
spirit of Biedermeier in 
time to have collected what 
he has is extraordinary.” 
Graves purchased a cherry- 


When in Munich .. . 


wood dining table, mirrors 
and some chairs. “There isa 
formal compatibility be- 
tween the architecture we 
see now and furniture of 
the 1820s,” says Graves. 
Although prices have 
soared in the last decade, 
Schlapka encourages be- 
ginning collectors to start 
out with such pieces as a ca. 
1825 southern German 
chair priced at around 
$1,500, a ca. 1830 walnut 


veneer side table for about 
$3,000 and a chest of draw- 
ers with Tuscan columns 
for $6,000. At the other end 
of the spectrum is a rare set 
of eight matching cherry- 
wood dining chairs (left), 
commissioned by Princess 
of Oettingen-Waltherstein, 
which just came from 
Castle Hohenaltheim. 
Schlapka KG, Gabelsber- 
gerstrasse 9, 8000 Munich 
2; 288617. 
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State Of The Art That Leaves Room For The Art. 








Now it's perfect. The final touch. = High-fidelity, in-wall speakers from Sonance. They 
add a dimension throughout your home that enhances fine art, compliments decor 


and completes an environment that delights all your senses. ® Music. * Music that 





is startlingly accurate. Rich. Dynamic. A total audio ambience produced by 
these compact but powerful speakers. = Sonance is the leader in Architectural Audio,” “ with the world’s 
most complete, single-source line of speakers, switchers, wires, and accessories. ® Learn how easy it is 


to fill your home with audio art while leaving room for your visual art. * Contact the Sonance dealer 


nearest you. Call 1-800-582-7777. Outside the USA. 714-492-7777, in Canada 604-873-44:75. 
Or, write: Sonance, 961 Calle Negocio, San Clemente, CA 92672. Fax: 1-714-361-5151. 
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ie the Showrooms 


here are some new imports at Christopher Hyland’s 

fabric showroom, which opened in New York’s D&D 
Building a year or so ago to much fanfare and a swirl of 
baroque brocades. Hyland’s strength has been his searching 
out English sources, whether trunks of antique tissues from 
defunct mills or new designers whom he represents exclu- 
sively. In the latter category, he now has some charming 
fabrics by Celia Birtwell, the subject of various David Hock- 
ney paintings, and a new collection by Glynn Boyd Harte. 

Celia Birtwell’s fabrics include a whimsical design of for- 
est animals, each framed in its own diamond of a diagonal 
trelliswork. This comes in white on blue; red, white and 
black; and black and gold. Princess Diana chose the red, 
white and black of Animal Heaven for her children’s nurs- 
ery. Hyland is now developing wallpaper in the same pat- 
tern. The Glynn Boyd Harte designs are wallpapers and 
fabrics largely in sepia tones with a cool, country serenity. 
Coming in such designs as checks, stripes, trellises and 
flowers, they are distinctive because of Boyd Harte’s pastel 
and crayon originals of the flowers. There are embowered 
trellises where the shadows make the flowers and vines 
look three-dimensional (one of the hallmarks of Boyd 
Harte’s fabric company, Dolphin Studios) and images of 
pansies looking both old-fashioned and fresh. 

Donghia has some new papers and fabrics in shades of 
old silver, old gold, tea stains and pewter that offer a very 
stylish range of muted tones and traditional images. A col- 
lection of wallpapers called Botanicals for Every Season, de- 
signed by the team of Joseph Lembo and Laura Bohn, 
consists of prints of large-leaved plants on silvery back- 
grounds in tones of putty, bisque and heliotrope. Sackville, a 
hydrangea pattern on a tea-stained ground in the Botanicals 
collection, updates the fin-de-siécle charm of the 1890s for 
the 1990s. A new fabric collection at Donghia, designed by 
Richard Giglio, is New Ways (far right), a textured pebble 
cloth woven in Switzerland and used to great effect in the 
1930s Déco-baroque mode popu- 
larized by Dorothy Draper. Lines 
and figures in black and gold swirl 
across white backgrounds in prints- 
called Figures and Selloum, the lat- 
ter inspired by Matisse. 

Bernard Magniant, rug designer 
and president of Paris-based Casa 
Lopez, has opened a showroom in 
the D&D Building. Casa Lopez 
(right) offers 11 rug designs, rang- 


ing from patterns derived from 
Portuguese needlepoints to images 
of playing cards to pictures of Chi- 
nese ginger jars, for which the cli- 
ent then chooses the colors and the 
yarns. There is also a collection of 
needlepoint pillows with images 


taken from tiles in Istanbu!’s Top- 
kapi Museum, Portuguese glass- 
ware and needlepoint table covers. 














Designer’s Sources 


“In the master bedroom of a 
house I was working on, 
there was an antique desk 
that I wanted to match with 
an all-upholstered chair,” 
recalls interior designer 
Michael de Santis. That’s 
when he thought of Town- 
house Art Systems. Own- 
er Gayle Grenadier and her 
team of four design slipcov- 
ers with coordinating table- 
cloths, pillows and throws 
in a range of fabrics, prints 
and trimmings, including 
silk paisley, wool damask 
with beads and trim, flan- 
nels, imported English 
wool pinstripes and Sea Is- 
land cotton. Located in 
Grenadier’s town house, 
TAS also has access to Gren- 
adier’s husband, Ken Rich- 
man, whose company, 
Threadtext, represents the 
Sea Island cotton trade- 
mark and supplies Ralph 
Lauren with fabrics. Town- 
house Art Systems, 127A E. 
62nd St., New York 10021; 
212-759-4140. 

Another of de Santis’s 
hunting grounds is Lorin 
Marsh (above right), which 
has twice expanded its show- 
room. “The selection spans 














centuries and includes the 
best of contemporary de- 
sign,” says de Santis. Eng- 
lish silver and cut glass, and 
18th- and 19th-century Eu- 
ropean antiques, are en- 
hanced by contemporary 
furniture in metals and ex- 
otic woods. Lorin Marsh, in 
collaboration with Europe- 
an and Filipino craftsmen, 
has also designed a line of 
crystal candlesticks with 
Venetian-style gilt detail- 
ing, faience vases from 
France, German carved 
rock-crystal animals with 
ruby eyes, and inlaid sha- 
green, shell and stone ob- 
jects and furniture from the 
Philippines. Lorin Marsh, 
D&D Building, 979 Third 
Ave., New York 10022; 
212-759-8700. 
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Abraham Moheban & Son is pleased to announce the 
opening of our new showroom in the heart of Manhattan’s 
Fifty-seventh Street art galleries. 





Amencan Seeaty of Intenor Designe s 


We believe that fine antique carpets and great art make good 
neighbors. 


European and Oriental decorative carpets are our specialty. 
Aubusson. Savonnerie. Serapi. Sultanabad. Ushak. Tabriz. Just \ 
to drop a few names. 





And we have an extensive array of those difficult and large 
sizes so often sought after by leading interior designers. 
Four generations of experience in this field goes a long way in 


providing outstanding carpets and reliable service. 
The art of your floors is our business. | 








ABRAHAM MOHEBAN & SON 


139 East 57th Street * Third Floor » New York NY 10022 Telephone: 212-758-3900 Fax: 212-758-3973 
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Antique Serapi, c.1880, 10 feet x 14 feet. 
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Kitchen Systems Division 
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Hatfield, PA 19440 
800-626-577] 
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A NATIONAL TRUST PROPERTY. 


PRESERVATION...PLAN ON IT 








| Planning on restoring a house, saving a landmark, reviving Write: 
your neighborhood? 

Gain a wealth of experience and help preserve our historic 
and architectural heritage. Join the National Trust for Historic 
Preservation and support preservation efforts in your 
community. 

Make preservation a blueprint for the future. 








National Trust 

for Historic Preservation 
Department PA | 
1785 Massachusetts Ave., N.W. | 
Washington, D.C. 20036 | 
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CIRCA EAST: FOSSIL STONE, LEATHER, RAT! 





eae . ee ee a : Tactile, sensuous, exotic: Henredon 

VANDA BREATH OF FRESH AL. 
and dark and bright collection of 
natural materials and natural 
colors — beautiful proof that East 
and West can perform in harmony. 
Circa East. Sophisticated pieces 
that work well together as well as 
apart; a special collection of occa- 
sional, dining, bedroom and up- 
holstered furniture. The feeling is 
strong, virile, confident; woven 
leather and stone wedded to French 
ash, redwood burl and English 
yew. With textured silks and dam- 
asks, linens and polished cottons. 
Welcome to Circa East. A hint of 
the primitive and the rare. For the 
dealer nearest you, call 1-800- 
444-3682. For the brochure, send 
$4.00 to Henredon, Dept. A80, 
Morganton, NC 28655. 
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Circa East Collection by 


ms HENREDON 
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HUBLOT. 


A SENSATIONAL FEELING 
ON YOUR WRIST. 


SET IN A Precious CASE ON A STRAP MADE OF THE SoFTesT. NATURAL RUBBER 
WarTeRPROOF TO A DepTtH oF 150 FEET TWO INDEPENDENT MECHANISMS OF UNERRING PRECISION 
Hustot CHRONOGRAPH. CLASSIC YET REVOLUTIONARY ELEGANT BUT SPORTY THE PRIDE yOu 


WILL FEEL OWNING IT IS NOTHING "a COMPARED TO THE SHEER PLEASURE OF WEARING IT 
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SHOWROOM WITH YOUR 
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FURNITURE DEALER. 


145 COLOR PHOTOGRAPHS. - 
SEND $10.00 TO McGUIRE, 
. SAN FRANCISCO, 94103. 
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TATELY HOMES COLLECTION BY BAKER FURNITURE. Exacting repro- 

ductions of superb antiques, each piece the prized treasure of a nobleman and still 

housed in a great Stately Home. The collection is selected by international antiques 

authority Sir Humphrey Wakefield, Bt. to be reproduced with the skill of Baker's 

finest craftsmen. You are invited to see all our Baker collections in the showrooms 
listed below through your interior designer or architect and you may send $20.00 for a 
Stately Homes catalogue. 











and distributor of fine fur- 
RMN Gea ‘<x f) niture, decorative fabrics 
L004 and accessories with show- 
~- = rooms in Atlanta, Boston, 
Chicago, Cleveland, Dallas, Dania, High 
Point, Houston, Laguna Niguel, Los Angeles, 
Minneapolis, New York, Philadelphia, San 
Francisco, Seattle, Troy and Washington D.C. 
Baker Furniture, Dept. 721, 1661 Monroe 
Avenue N.W., Grand Rapids, Michigan 49505. 
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Follow a cloud’s flight over the bay. Or a parrot-fish over the sea-floor. 
At Little Dix, relax or be as active as you like. Sail, windsurf, water-ski, 
snorkel or scuba-dive in our incredibly blue waters. Play tennis. 
Or skim in a water-taxi to secluded beaches. And all this is 
included—plus Rockresorts meals, most drinks and more— 
for just $195 per person, dbl. oce., per day, now through 
November 15. Ask your travel agent about our Honey- 

moon and Vacation Plans. Or call 800-223-7637. 

Rockresorts, the natural. 
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LITTLE DIX BAY JO 


Virgin Gorda, British Virgin Islands. 
A Rockresort 








These premier works introduce Miles 
Metzger’s spirited talent, recognized 
worldwide in stone, to the collector’s 
bronze gallery. 


Mil 
Metzger 


FINE ARTS, INC. 









Standing Tall 





Allegiance 





Color folio of all available bronzes 
$10. Miles Metzger Limited Edition 
bronzes start at $2500. 

Miles Metzger Fine Arts, Inc. 
P.O. Box 444 

Angels Camp, CA 95222 

(800) 458-3185 


©) 1990 Miles Metzger Fine Arts, Inc. PHOTOGRAPHY BY BILL SANTOS 
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When in Parliament, members 
of the House of Lords sit in 
comfort and style. On famed 
Connolly leather. 

Thesame rich leather foundina 
Sterling. (And in all Britain’s finest 
_ motorcars, regardless of price.) 

- With an obsessive care that 
» has been a family tradition since 
_ 1878, skilled Connolly craftsmen 
select hides by hand, with 
uncompromising Concem 
for matching the natural grain 
from cutting to Cutting. 









ture comfort is also evident in the 
precise automatic temperature 
control governing the heating and 
air-conditioning. Most models 
offer eight way power front seats 
with convenient position memory 
for four drivers. And eight speaker 
stereo brilliance. 

Of course, since spirited driving 
has long been Britain’s most 





concern for crea- 





The Connolly 
secret includes 
mimosa bark and 
myrobalan nut in 
the tanning process. 
It also includes 
time-honored 
craftsmanship. 

All to promise a 
custom fit 

as the supple 
leather molds to 

the driver. 







J popular Outdoor 
/ sport, our engineers 
reward you with the 
joy of nimble, athletic 


handling, the 
ee, instant respon- 
" — siveness 


of a 24-valve 
IGOHP V6, and the confidence 
of advanced anti-lock braking. 

Best of all, Sterling prices begin 
at just $26,500.* Even the 
$28,500* asked for the 827SL, 
shown here, means you can 
prudently treat yourself to British 
luxury and performance. 

Take the test drive fit for a Lord. 
Simply call 1-800-622-0550 for 
your nearest Sterling dealer. 
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— ALUXURIANT CARIBBEAN HIDEAWAY 
— WHERE NONE OF NATURE'S CREATURES ARE 
~~ EVER DISTURBED. INCLUDING YOU. 








] 
Pro elcome relief from the rigors of life, our Nevis, West Indies retreat foregoes none 


r. 2 1 e 5 oe 
ot its ple res: ( hampionship solf and tennis, matchless cuisine, sumptuous guest 


Four Seasons 


rooms and, as always, the graciousness that distinguishes all Four Seasons resorts. Hotels*Resorts 
P oD 


RESORTS 


Canada 
(Minaki Lodge) 


Dallas 
(Las Colinas) 


Maui 
(Wailea) 


Santa Barbara 
(The Biltmore) 


Nevis, W.I. 
(Late 1990) 


Carlsbad, CA 
(Aviara, 1992) 


Hawaii 


(Kona, 1992) 
Scottsdale 
(At Pinnacle Peak, 1993) 
UNITED STATES 
Austin 
Boston 
Chicago 


Chicago 
(Ritz-Carlton) 


Houston 


Houston 


(Inn on the Park) 


Los Angeles 
(At Beverly Hills) 


New York 
(The Pierre) 


Newport Beach, California 
Philadelphia 
San Francisco 


Seattle 
(The Olympic) 


Washington, IDSs 


CANADA 
Montreal 
Ottawa 
Toronto 


Toronto 


(Inn on the Park) 


Vancouver 


UNITED KINGDOM 


London 
(Inn on the Park) 





For reservations, call your travel agent, orin the U.S. 


call: (800) 332-3442; in Canada (800) 268-6282. 





Four Seasons 


Hotels «Resorts 











LETTERS FROM READERS 


The editors invite your comments, suggestions and criticisms. 
Address: Letters, Architectural Digest, 
5900 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 90036. 


How honored I am to reappear in the 
April 1990 issue of Architectural Di- 
gest. What happy memories those 
rooms and houses bring back to me, 
especially Pickfair. I remember going 
up there on horseback with Mary and 
Douglas when it was a hunting lodge 
and we all carried pistols for the coy- 
otes and snakes. My, how Beverly 
Hills has changed, or has it? 

Lillian Gish 


New York, New York 


On behalf of all of us at the Academy, 
I want to congratulate Architectural 
Digest for the beautiful Academy 
Awards Edition. It will be cherished 
by movie lovers for years to come. 
Robert Rehme 
President, Academy Foundation 
Beverly Hills, California 


What a sensational April issue. There 

is magic in the old movie stars! I am 

very proud to have my father’s work 
be a part of your magazine. 

Wallace L. Neff 

Laguna Niguel, California 


I just finished the Academy Awards 

issue from cover to cover, and I think 

it’s terrific. The only thing that both- 

ers me is that I knew and know so 
many of those houses. 

Jerome Zipkin 

New York, New York 


The April Architectural Digest is the 
best issue of any national magazine 
that I have seen given over to a single 
subject. What a wonderful document 
of the halcyon days of Hollywood! It 
is rather obvious in an edition de- 
voted to the Academy Awards to fea- 
ture the residences of Hollywood 
stars. However, when you add back- 
ground articles such as “Cedric Gib- 
bons and the MGM Style,” the issue 
becomes magical. 
Glenn Bernbaum 
New York, New York 


Your April issue was especially en- 
joyable to me since I was a secretary 
in Louis B. Mayer’s office at Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer Studios during the 
Robert Taylor, Greta Garbo, Joan 
Crawford and Jean Harlow days. 
There are so many stories to tell about 
the heads of the different depart- 
ments during that era. 

Gladys C. Searles 

Phoenix, Arizona 


I can’t excuse the glaring error in the 
article “Architects to the Stars” (April 
1990), in which Charles (“Andy”) 
Correll of the Amos ‘n’ Andy radio 
show is described as “a rare black 
client” of architect Paul Williams. 
Correll was white, as was his partner, 
Freeman (“Amos”) Gosden. 
Warren G. Harris 
New York, New York 


Congratulations! You deserve an Os- 
car for your beautiful April issue. The 
only missing element: a residence of a 
talented costume designer. Movies 
certainly influence not only our life- 
style but the clothes we wear. 
Sandy Schreier 
Detroit, Michigan 


The April issue was a big disappoint- 
ment. The small black-and-white 
photographs of people and houses 
from the 1920s to the 1940s meant 
nothing to me. I like to see houses 
that people are currently living in. 
Karen Musser 
Apopka, Florida 


The special issue on the Academy 
Awards was the most fascinating you 
have ever published. In the years to 
come, it will rank not only as a col- 
lectible for Hollywood aficionados 
but as a classic in the world of maga- 
zine publishing. The mix of old and 
new must also be complimented. 
Brian Brown 
Fitzgerald, Georgia 























SAN FRANCISCO, PALM BEACH, HONOLULU, WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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I want to share with you a great Architec- 
tural Digest secret. We've not meant it to 
be a secret, but somehow it has remained 
one. Every month we receive dozens of 
calls from readers asking if there is any 
way they can contact a certain designer 
or architect whose work they've seen in our pages. 
Or sometimes they've seen a piece in the Art or An- 
tiques feature that they're particularly fond of, and 
they wonder if we can tell them the name and number 





AARON RAPOPORT/ONYX 





of the gallery from which it came. Of 
course, we immediately let them in on our 
secret: Each month, for our readers, we 
publish a directory listing the names, ad- 
dresses and phone numbers of all design- 
ers, architects, antiques shops and art 
galleries featured in the magazine. We call it the 
Reader's Directory, and it’s listed on the contents 
page of every issue. This month, the Reader's Direc- 
tory appears on page 194. So much for secrets! 


Editor-in-Chief 


ae: 








Wreck House in Bermuda 

“Because I know a lot of people in the 
diplomatic community, they tend to 
visit me when they come down,” says 
producer Robert Stigwood, currently 
working on the film version of Evita, 
me who spends about half of each year 
at his Bermuda estate, Wreck Hill. 
“A good friend of mine, Sir Geoffrey 
Howe, visited here with Lady Howe when he was foreign 
secretary—they stayed at Government House, of course, 
but they spent time with me. They were down with the 
United States secretary of state—that was Mr. Shultz at the 
time—and Mrs. Shultz. I gave a lunch for Mrs. Shultz and 
Lady Howe while the ministers were meeting, and then 
we all met after lunch. Another good friend of mine is 
Richard Burt, head of the U.S. delegation for nuclear and 
space talks—he used to be ambassador to West Germany.” 
With a constant stream of interesting visitors, Stigwood 
keeps busy helping others relax. See page 84. 





Robert Stigwood 


A Hispano-Moresque Legacy 

on Majorca 

Sculptor Ben Jakober settled on what 
he calls the “least inviting” part of Ma- 
jorca after arriving in the mid-1960s. 
He chose the mountains above the sa- 
cred valley of Lluch, scene of religious 
pilgrimages since the Middle Ages. 
The wildness of the terrain attracted 





Ben Jakober 


KARIN SZEKESSY 
4 





him, and he built a house and studio 
there in an olive farm’s old ruins. He 
became involved in “land art,” reshap- 
ing the valley he lived in by actually 
dynamiting rocks, then replacing them 
according to his own vision. Eventu- 
ally he came down from the moun- 
tains to the coast, building a new house 
and studios for himself and his wife, 
the painter Yannick Vu. The couple turned to local artisans 
to execute the many handcrafted details for their villa. 
“The workers had been doing cinder-block hotels and 
apartment buildings,” says Jakober, “but when we gave 
them our house to do, they proved they hadn’t lost their 
touch for fine work, and they had a ball doing something 
suddenly much more interesting.” See page 94. 





Yannick Vu 


East Meets Mustique 

The tiny island of Mustique—part of 
the Grenadines chain in the West In- 
dies—was where Swedish-born archi- 
tect Arne Hasselqvist and his wife, 
Anita, made their home over twenty 
years ago. Colin Tennant, now Lord 
Glenconner, had owned the entire un- 
developed one-by-three-mile island 
since the late 1950s, and when the Hasselqvists arrived, he 
asked the architect.to help him turn Mustique into a pri- 
vate resort. Hasselqvist, the only architect and non-na- 
tive whose family lives on the island throughout the year, 





Arne Hasselqvist 








continued on page 20 





Cima ‘Designs 


Screen printed wallcoverings, borders, and fabrics styled 
with the sophistication and richness of color uniquely 
Carey Lind—a division of York Wallcoverings. 
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1325 FARMVILLE ROAD, MEMPHIS, TN 38122 
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There’s a critical differ- 
ence between high speed 
and high performance. 

The new 1645S high per- 
formance luxury sedan is 
one of those exceptional 
cars inherently equipped to 


basic reason for the prowess 
of the 1645S is also the 
simplest. It’s an Alfa Romeo. 
The product of eight 
decades of racing heritage. 
In city driving, itis a 
quiet cocoon whose Civi- 


Most automobiles today can go fast, 
but most of them probably shouldn't. 


handle the 140-mile-an- 
hour+ test track speeds it 
can achieve. With things 
like electronically con- 
trolled suspension, ABS 
braking and driver-side air 
bag standard. 

But perhaps the most 


©1990 Alfa Romeo Dis abutore of North-America. 


lized manners and luxury 
belie its power. At freeway 
speeds, it is solid, stable and 
agile. And at truly high 
speeds, unlike most cars, its 
sense of competence rises 
rather than falls. 


*3 years or 36,000 miles. See dealer for tull details and a copy of this limited warranty. 


Its Alfa Romeo 
Assurance Program is high — 
performance as well. With — 
coverage that even includes 
free emergency roadside ~ 
assistance and scheduled 
maintenance* 

The Alfa Romeo 1645S 
luxury sedan. One of those 
rare Cars that is so good it 
makes you feel like a better 
driver. 

For more information, 
call: 1-800-245-ALFA. 


Alfa Romeo. 
The legendary marque 
of high performance. 
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PEOPLE ARE THE ISSUE 





continued from page 16 


has built well over half of Mustique’s nearly seventy 
houses. The residents have turned to desalinated water 
in order to solve the water shortage, and last year, to con- 
trol future development, they bought Lord Glenconner’s 
ownership shares in the Mustique Company. The Hassel- 
qvists are complete converts to the island lifestyle, and 
so are their three children. Although they have been 
educated in England, they plan to remain in the vicinity. 
“For them,” says Anita Hasselqvist, “city life is too noisy 
and confining.” See page 100. 


On the Costa Smeralda 

French architect and designer Savin 
Couélle is a firm believer that “the dé- 
cor must relate to the ambiance of the 
house,” he says. “Detail and the play 
of light are all-important. Ideally, the 
interior and the architecture should 
be in total harmony with nature.” In 
the Costa Smeralda house he created 
on the cliffs of Sardinia and in many of his other designs, it 
is often difficult to tell where a house ends and the land- 
scape begins. Although he has been working for years on 
the Costa Smeralda, Couélle has extended his design phi- 
losophy to such diverse projects as boutiques and a marina 
on Corsica, a Carmelite convent in Italy and a hotel on the 
Caribbean island of Guadeloupe. He is currently designing 
a hotel in Aix-en-Provence and a new group of private 
residences in Lyford Cay in the Bahamas. See page 110. 


Savin Couélle 


Sea “Se Past Perfect on Patmos 

YT John Stefanidis’s interpretations of lo- 
s cal style are both varied and far-flung. 
| He has transformed a row of dilapi- 
dated Victorian cow sheds into a so- 
phisticated country house in England, 
laid out a derelict farmyard with ter- 
races and pergolas in Italy, restored an 
immense Neoclassical villa in Greece 
and built a sun pavilion on Mustique. The designer’s 
center of activities is a large nineteenth-century ware- 
house converted into a studio in London. The common 
denominator of his work: “We create for clients’ needs 
and have at the same time a very high standard of de- 
sign,” he says. ‘We are perfectly capable of producing a 
glass house for an art collection or a shooting lodge made 
of bamboo.” On Patmos, where he’s designed numerous 
residences, Stefanidis feels that the most important aspect 
of his work has been to encourage a revival of local crafts. 
“Really it’s a question of making the workmen build in the 
way they always have. Take the handmade brick floor 
tiles. They have wonderfully irregular patterns, whether 
stamped into them or made by running fingers across 
them before they are finally set.” See page 116. 






John Stefanidis 
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Contemporary Clapboard ona 
Nantucket Pond 

Designing island houses and water- 
side projects is becoming a habit for - 
Manhattan architect Edward Knowles, 
who created Rita and Samuel Robert's 
boathouselike Nantucket home, fea- 
tured this month. One of Knowles’s 
projects is the reconstruction of a his- , 
toric house on an island off Puerto Rico. “It was the oldest 
house there, but it was blown down by the recent hurri- 
cane,” he explains. “It’s similar to the house in Key Largo, 
kind of funky yet elegant. Then there’s my own clapboard 
house on Long Island that I’ve been remodeling over the 
last few years,” adds Knowles. “The neighbors were rum- 
bling about a tower I added to it, but since I put a 
weathervane on it, the tower fits in with the house and the 
local vernacular. Everyone loves it. I think that’s the way 
to go,” concludes Knowles. “I don’t care about shock ap- 
peal—that’s not what my work is about.” See page 124. 


Edward F. Knowles - 


Mikhail Baryshnikov on 

St. Barthélemy 

While the small Caribbean island of 
St. Barthélemy is renowned for its crys- 
tal-clear waters, deserted beaches, so- 
phisticated restaurants and shops and 
other amenities, it does have some 
drawbacks. One is the lack of natural 
water. Which is why, when ‘architect 
Rob Miles Reincke, who has lived on 
the island for years, designed a pair 
of Mexican-style houses, he built in 
a system that collects rain from the 
roof and cycles it through the walls. 
Mikhail Baryshnikov, who has just fin- 
ished filming Patriots with Gene Hack- 
man, bought the property last year and 
asked designer Billie du Mesnil to furnish it. She found 
another drawback—not enough sources for furniture on 
the island. So she headed for New York and returned with 
a cache of furnishings and accessories that blend in with 
the house’s Mexican architecture and the island’s Euro- 
pean heritage. See page 132. 





Rob Miles Reincke 


Billie du Mesnil 


A Sanibel Caméléon 

“From November through May, the 
Sanibel Island house is almost continu- 
ously occupied by family members,” 
says Chicago architect Roy Solfisburg 
of Casa Caméléon, the second vacation 
residence he has built for himself in 
Florida. His partner in the project, Max 
Yelin, another Chicago architect, re- 


Roy J. Solfisburg 
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“They say the more you have, the more you worry. 
They obviously aren’t insured with Chubb?’ 








People insured with Chubb really have less need to worry. In fact, in a survey of Chubb customers 
who recently subeniteed claims, 97% said they were very satisfied with their et Not many gpenpanics, 


—usually less than 24 hours. Or Chubb’ choice of replacement or cash. 
Around the world, people who know Chubb know it to be the obvious choice for super 
insurance protection. Find out what they know. See your agent or broker, or call 800-922-0533. 


Chubb Group of Insurance Companies is proud to participate in “American Playhouse” Watch for it on PBS. 





Gaggenau presents a new dimen- 
sion: the 36” wide built-in oven! It’s the 

largest and most comprehensive oven 

ever produced by Gaggenau. It has ex- 
traordinary format, form and functions. 
This new built-in oven has everything 

you could wish for in a superior appli- 
ance: universal heating system, rotis- 
serie, roasting probe, pyrolitic self-clean- 
ing, bread and pizza baking stone, true 

convection system and 30% more space 

than comparable ovens. 


Whoever has special taste 
must recognize it — 

the new, spacious built-in oven 
from Gaggenau 


The difference is Gaggenau - and 
that is not just a coincidence: The first 
built-in kitchen apphances which were 
introduced to the European Market, car- 
ried the name “Gaggenau”. Today this 
well known company introduces ap- 
pliances world wide that are making 
cooking history. Construction, design, 
material and workmanship are of the 
highest quality. Each modern kitchen 
appliance is designed and built with the 
knowledge, ability and experience of 
specialists. 

















Would you like to know more 
about Gaggenau? We will send you 
our latest catalog, a comprehensive col- 
lection of the new built-in kitchen ap- 
pliances from Gaggenau. Please send 
your name and address, along with $ 5, 
to Gaggenau USA, 425 University Ave. 
Department A-1, Norwood, MA 02062. 








The Difference is Gaggenau 
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| No more hard-to-find showroom galleries, 
| limited design selections, high pressure sales 
and high prices. 

| Neu can choose from an extensive 
| selection of meticulously crafted furniture 

| pieces and collections from every major design 
| period, such as the 18th Century Windemere 
| | Collection—and at prices far more competitive 
| than those of other manufacturers. 
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1-800-999-8135 


Or enclose $5 for the latest full-color Windemere 
Collection Catalogue from Partners. Ask your 
Partners! representative about other product 
catalogues available. 
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continued from page 20 


calls, “In designing, you never know 
where there is going to be magic. So I 
was a bit nervous about seeing the fin- 
ished house for the first time. But all of 
a sudden, out of the forest, the house 
presented itself. It has a very strong 
resonance. Knowing when to stop is 
“often the key to good design.” Adds 
Solfisburg, ‘‘We’re very excited about 
collaborating on a number of residential projects.” Among 
them is an addition and renovation to a house by one of 
Chicago’s best-known Art Déco designers, Andrew Rebori. 
The partners have even brought in Edgar Miller, an 
artisan whom Rebori worked with during the 1920s and 
1930s. See page 138. 





Max I. Yelin 


Housekeeping on Hydra 

When San Francisco-based furniture de- 
signers and manufacturers John and Eli- 
nor McGuire looked for a villa on the 
island of Hydra, they sought an informal 
retreat for their frequent visits to Greece. 
The house, which overlooks a superb 
natural harbor, was extensively recon- 
structed with the help of architect Edward 
Tuttle and interior designer Andrew 
Delfino to maintain the spirit of nineteenth-century Greek 
island architecture. Unfinished wood beams and floors of 
Volos stone from northern Greece are surprisingly at home 
with furnishings of the couple’s own design. Doors and win- 
dows open onto stone terraces overhung with bougainvillea, 
grape and wisteria vines, while pots of geraniums and jasmine 
bloom effortlessly in the dry climate. So dry, in fact, that the 
island’s water supply is transported by barge from the Pelo- 
ponnese. The scant rainfall is collected in the cisterns of 
the villas lining the rocky cliffs. See page 144. 


Elinor and 
John McGuire 


Bowen Island Orientations 

The Thom residence on Bowen Island, 
near Vancouver, British Columbia, 
was designed by Brian Hemingway 
and Fook-Weng Chan with the Van- 
couver firm of Thompson Berwick Pratt. 
“When our firm was founded in 1908, 
its primary work was residential de- 
sign,” says Hemingway, the partner 
in charge of the Thom project. “But 
over the last fifteen years we fell into 
doing mostly large-scale commercial 
work. One of my interests has been to 
get back to doing houses, and in that 
regard, this residence is a bit of a mile- 
stone.” Notes Chan, project architect 
for the Shinto-influenced Bowen Is- 





Brian Hemingway 





Fook-Weng Chan 
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YOU DON'T HAVE 
TO PAY TOP PRICE FOR 
TOP-OF-THE-LINE 
FURNITURE 





Save Up to 45% on Over 90 Top Brand Names 


Whether you're looking for a sofa or a hutch, contemporary 
or traditional, Edgar B has it. At savings of 40-45% every day. 
You'll find out how enjoyable furniture shopping can be with 
our 320-page catalog of the finest furniture manufacturers. Our 
toll-free 800 number puts you in touch with a professional 
furniture consultant who can assist you with everything from 
decorating advice to details on a specific piece. 

At Edgar B, we stand behind everything we sell. Plus we 
deliver, unpack and set-up the furniture to your satisfaction. 
The bottom line? You get top-of the-line furniture and top 
service without paying top price. 


1-800-255-6589 























The Better Way To Shop Fine Furniture 
Call toll free, 1-800-255-6589 to order your $15 Elegance catalog or 
nelose a $15 check with this coupon. You'll also receive 6 FREE issues of our 
Preferred Collection mail (Catalog price refunded with your first purchase.) 
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continued from page 24 


land house, “Throughout the 1960s, the firm was in fact 
responsible for developing a Northwest-coast style in resi- 
dential architecture, and now we're again getting those 
kinds of commissions and clients—sometimes for very 
challenging sites.” “We've developed as a kind of graduate 
school,” continues Hemingway, “training a number of re- 
nowned Canadian architects, including Arthur Erickson. 
For that reason we can’t afford not to do residential work. 


It’s personally satisfying and brings a level of excitement . 


into the office.” See page 150. 


An Anacapri Idyll 

“These days, I pay little attention to 
anything other than my work,” says 
Prince Henry of Hesse, also known as 
the painter Enrico d’Assia. “But I’m 
still fascinated by old-master drawings, 
which have been a passion for me ever 
since my father gave me a glorious col- 
lection of them.” While the prince’s 
primary residence is in Rome, he visits 
his Anacapri retreat, Villa Mafalda, each fall and often 
travels to Germany. One of his projects there was redec- 
orating the Schloss Hotel near Frankfurt with his brother 
Moritz. It belonged to his paternal great-grandmother, the 
empress of Germany, wife of Frederick II] and daughter of 
Queen Victoria. “Our main objective when we were doing 
the work was to preserve as far as possible the private 
character of the place,” the prince explains, “and I think 
we succeeded, because even though it’s a hotel, the Schloss 
is about as close to an authentic Victorian home as you can 
find anywhere in the world.” See page 160. 


Prince Henry 
of Hesse 


Mackinac Vistas 
Carleton Varney’s relationship with 
Dan and Amelia Musser, the owners of 
Grand Hotel on Michigan’s Mackinac 
Island, goes back a long way. “I began 
working with them on the hotel in 
1977,” recalls Varney. He was influ- 
enced on that project by his own child- 
hood in the summer community of 
Nahant, Massachusetts. Throughout 
Ne the years, Varney has continued de- 
signing the hotel, and so it seemed 
quite natural that he would do the 
Mussers’ private cottage as well. Ho- 
B telsand private residences are just two 
facets of this busy designer’s life, how- 
ever. Varney is planning to open sev- 
eral boutiques called Carleton Varney 
Rose Cottage in Ireland. They will feature his home fur- 
nishings and fashion designs in rose patterns or themes, 
displayed in thatched-roof cottages. Tea, of course, will 
be served. See page 166. 


Amelia and 
Dan Musser 
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WHAT COULD POSSIBLY MAKE A DISHWASHER WORTH 
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OVER TWO THOUSAND DOLLARS? 














Not merely an astonishing 42-decibel operation which means there is no quieter os nas 
dishwasher you can buy. Not merely German-engineered features like our powerful 

circulation pump, automatic spray pressure control, triple filter system and turbothermic 

drying. Not merely superior materials like our exceptionally durable stainless steel wash 

cabinet. And not merely two spacious racks that coddle your china and crystal plus a 

separate removable tray, the world’s first, that protects your silverware. But when you add up the quality, 

performance and results only Miele provides, you'll be delighted our dishwasher adds up to less than three ||| 
thousand dollars. We also engineer and build superior Cooking Appliances, C2 

Washers and Dryers, Ventless Dryers*and Vacuum Cleaners. Miele. Since 1899. Miele | 
Anything else Is a compromise. 








FOR YOUR NEAREST MIELE DEALER, CALL 1-800-289-MIELE OR A DISTRIBUTOR BELOW. IN NJ 201-560-0899. IN CA 415-571-9074. IN CANADA 416-474-1073. 











APPLIANCE DISTRIBUTORS, INC., IN, MI and OH 313/449-0080 D & H DISTRIBUTING CO,, D.C., DE, MD, Cent. PA and No. VA 800/827-0001 SIERRA ELECTRONICS, No. CA 916/483-9295 | | 
CONTRACT APPLIANCE DISTRIBUTING, MN, ND and SD 612/559-7978 GOLDMAN ASSOCIATES, NY Metro Area 516/358-1100 V.A.H MARKETING, So. CA 714/523-1511 Hi 
LUWA, Seattle, WA 206/782-2465 | 
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ISLANDS CAN SEEM rather special, but 
then so can islanders. And a person 
inhabiting a house on an island can 
seem positively princely. Such people 
may have left the mainland in a spirit 
of renunciation and in quest of ano- 
nymity, but inevitably the islander 
ends up as conspicuous in life as in 
fiction. Obviously, that is part of the 
fun of island living—the high profile, 
the romance, the gossip, the inbreed- 
ing. It would be hard to overestimate 
any islander’s taste for drama. 
Literature is a good guide to islo- 
mania (Lawrence Durrell’s word for 
his own affliction)—so often an is- 
land in a book is meant to stand for 
the whole world. Look at Robinson 
Crusoe or Lord of the Flies, or the great- 
est of all island tales, Shakespeare’s 
The Tempest. Prospero’s island con- 
tains just about all the moods and 
characters one associates with any is- 
land—not merely remoteness and a 


BELOW: Paul Theroux, author of The Mos- 
quito Coast, My Secret History and many other 
books, tests the waters off East Sandwich, 
Massachusetts, where he lives for part of each 
year. RIGHT: Nakatukufuri Island in the Mal- 
dives. “I think that most people who remove 
themselves to islands regard themselves 
as having entered paradise,” says Theroux. 





Rock Fever 


powerful spirit life, but magic and 
wonderment as well as instantly fa- 
miliar folk. Most Hawaiians would 
quickly recognize Caliban as a so- 
called local, Prospero as a kamaaina 
(an old-timer) and the rest of the hu- 
man cast as malihinis (newcomers). 
An island’s solitariness gives it its 
importance. I wonder if the Falklands 
would have been quite so stoutly de- 
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fended if they had been the foreshore 
of a continent. They were depicted in 
the popular mind as a microcosm of 
British society overrun by a pack of 
unruly Latins. It is rare in fiction 
when an island is not an even more 
complex microcosm than that, the 
world in miniature, the smallest pos- 
sible geographical entity, a rock con- 
taining everything. Conditioned this 
way, the people who choose to live 
on islands (as opposed to natives) do 
not do so idly. However complete an 
island may seem, still, a newcomer 








must feel that he or she has left the 
world behind. We speak of an “insu- 
lar” mentality—it usually means nar- 
row-minded—but I think that most 


people who remove themselves to is- 


lands regard themselves as having 
entered paradise. ; 
Greenland is an island, and so is 
Australia, but that is purely a tech- 
nical description. Usually when we 


think of islands the image that comes 
to mind is a small, pretty piece of 
land surrounded by a watery wilder- 
ness, a metaphor for isolation—in- 
deed, a metaphor for life itself. “To be 
born is to be shipwrecked upon an 
island,” one of my characters says in 
my novel The Family Arsenal—quot- 
ing, | think, Walter de la Mare. 
“Twas born on a dot in the ocean,” 
V. S. Naipaul once said to me, re- 


. ferring dismissively to Trinidad. His 


lack of sentiment is rare among is- 
landers. A Hawaiian from the island 


continued on page 32 
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© T) very driver has his own dream of 

luxury, and most don’t dare dream 

this high. ‘World’s finest’ is an 

elusive crown to capture, but the Lexus 
LS 400 is definitely in the running.” 

Car and Driver, September 1989 


“Our auto editors practically drooled over 

the car’s performance, styling, ride, and 

comfort.” f 
Popular Science, December 1989 


ure Looki 


On Lexus, Here 


“Accelerates like a train (on very smooth 
rails) all the way to its top speed.” 
Road & Track, September 1989 


“The LS 400 is a pioneering vehicle.” 
Automobile Magazine, January 1989 


“There are countless details in a luxury 
sedan. Lexus, particularly, seems to have 
lavished attention on every one of them.” 

Car and Driver, December 1989 





“Lexus offers a concert hall, seven-speak 
Nakamichi stereo option that’s just de 
astating.” 


Automotive Industries, August 19; 


“Breathtaking.” 1 
Motor Trend, August 19%}, 


“Imagine a high-speed cloud with a leathj,, 
interior.” i 
Car and Driver, September 19 


S 


“At full power, as it rushes toward 
redline, its spirit cannot be fully suf, 
pressed and there issues forth a mq,,, 
exquisite sound—an ethereal texture 4, 
the ears, a tear of silk. Seldom does luxu 
have such an audible dimension.” 

Car and Driver, September 19 5 


it 0) 


“Another masterstroke from the land of t 
perfect machine.” 


his 
Automobile Magazine, January 19 4 
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©1990 Lexus, A Division Of Toyota Motor Sales, USA, Inc. Lexus reminds you to wear seat belts and obey all speed | 








anufacturers usually require years to 
ne their cars to Lexus’ level of compe- 
ce, and almost none ever gets this far.” 

US. News & World Report, January 8, 1990 







u might not be able to hear a mighty 
roar, but this 4.0-liter, 32-valve 
HC powerplant puts out 250 horse- 
er that you can feel from the bottom to 
> top of the rev range.” 

Automobile Magazine, January 1990 








ne only way Toyota can improve its new 
ixus LS 400 is by figuring out how the car 
n make wake-up calls and brew fresh 
iffee.” 


“M” Magazine, February 1990 


‘remarkable engineering achievement.” 
Road & Track, September 1989 


} 





his is a car that knows its business, 
‘ether the mission is a leisurely cruise or 
Jat-out charge up a mountain.” 

; Popular Science, December 1989 


ery thoughtful, beautifully crafted lux- 
y sedan.” 
* +* Automobile Magazine, January 1989 


ne word I bring away from my four- 
y experience with the Lexus LS 400: 
armony.” 

Auto Week, June 26, 1989 


*xus transports you literally and figura- 
ely into another dimension. The car's 
oothness and air of total integration is 
th a wonder and a delight.” 

t Car and Driver, January 1990 


“These guys have thought of everything.” 
Road & Track, September 1989 


“The engine is as tempting as sin. It'll push 
you through the wind with an ease nor- 
mally reserved for things with wings.” 

Car and Driver, September 1989 


“The 1990 Lexus LS 400 is our choice for 
the best car of 1989,” 


Popular Science, December 1989 


“The LS 400 is about to kick some serious 
tail in the luxury-car market.” 
Automobile Magazine, January 1990 


“This is quite possibly the smoothest, most 
refined driveline that isn’t on the drawing 
board.” 

Motor Trend, August 1989 


“The Lexus LS 400 is an exquisite auto- 
mobile.” 
US. News & World Report, January 8, 1990 


“This car applies high technology in a most 
endearing manner: to create the most 
nearly perfect sport sedan to date.” 

Popular Science, December 1989 


“Nothing close to the Lexus flagship—in, 
price, size and class—will be unaffected 


by the new standards the LS 400 has set.” 
Automobile Magazine, January 1990 


The Lexus LS 400. A luxury sedan so 
rare and innovative that it’s inspired some- 
thing equally rare in the automotive indus- 
try: a public display of affection. For more 


information, call 800-USA-LEXUS. 
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The Relentless Pursuit Of Perfection. 
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of Kauai told me of her first journey 
to the mainland at the age of fifteen, 
and she said she found the trip inex- 
pressibly sad—“It was as though I 
was losing my innocence.” The way 
she described it made it sound like an 
expulsion from paradise. And Kauai 
might well be paradise—isn’t the 
whole point of an island its unique- 
ness as a place apart, existing in a 
state of grace outside the world? Even 
the tamest, nearest island—Staten Is- 
land and the Isle of Wight spring to 
mind—has a distinct character. No 
one travels to an island casually— 
there is always an element of drama 
in such a trip. Even the ferry passen- 
gers leaving Woods Hole for the is- 
land of Martha’s Vineyard—only an 
hour away and usually visible—are 
put in a mood and begin to reflect on 
the poetry of departure. 

But Alcatraz is an island, and 
Devil’s Island is part of the popu- 
lar horror imagery of abandonment. 


“Classically, 


Rock Fever 
continued from page 28 


Thematically they represent only 
imprisonment, and they are exclu- 
sively punitive. I once canoed to an 
island in the middle of Africa’s Lake 
Nyasa (as it was called twenty-five 
years ago) and was attacked by crazed 


monkeys. The monkeys had been ex- _ 


Being the monarch of all 
you survey is in reality 
a mainland conceit. 


iled there because they had been such 
a nuisance to a particular village. 
Why no one had killed them I cannot 
imagine, because the monkeys were 
very fierce and rather murderous- 
looking themselves. They snatched at 
my head and rushed at me from the 
trees; I beat them back with a stick 
and then—breathless and scared— 
paddled away. It was a good example 


person goes to an island in much the same spirit as a person heads into exile 


—seeking simplicity, glorying in a world that is still incomplete and therefore full of possibili- 
ties,” writes Theroux. “Anything can happen on an island.’” ABOVE: One of the Seychelles. 
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of the effectiveness of an island 
prison, particularly for a nonswim- 
ming species. 

Classically, a person goes to an is- 
land in much the same spirit as a 
person heads into exile—seeking 
simplicity, glorying in a world that is 
still incomplete and therefore full of 
possibilities. Anything can happen 
on an island—guilt can be expiated 
(Robinson Crusoe); the forces of good 
and evil can emerge in the breasts of 
castaways (Lord of the Flies); love can 
be discovered (The Blue Lagoon), and 
so can a great fortune (Treasure Island) 
or a true paradise (Melville’s Typee) or 
a kind of hell (Conrad’s Victory). An 
island can be the setting for a great 
departure (the Nantucket of Moby 
Dick), or the oddest landfalls on earth 
(Gulliver's Travels). Reality has been 
as strange as those fictions—just think 
of those Japanese soldiers, fanatic left- 
overs from World War II, emerging 
from Pacific islands still armed and 
willing to fight for the emperor. 

The common denominator is not 
the landscape of the island, nor its lo- 
cation on the globe, but rather the 
fact of a place being surrounded by 
water. The character of the water it- 
self is the magic element, offering the 
islander transformation. The water, 
seemingly nothing, is everything—a 
moat, a barrier, a wilderness, the 
source of food and hope, the way out. 
The ocean—as true seagoing persons 
will testify—is not one place but 
many. It has specific moods and loca- 
tions, as any landscape of hills and 
valleys does. I was paddling a kayak 
this past winter in Cape Cod, off 
Great Island—which is a “neck” 
rather than a true island—and saw a 
man standing up to his waist in 
Lewis Bay, thrashing around with 
some traps. He was happy to greet a 
passerby that freezing day, and he 
told me he was an oyster fisherman 
setting out his cages. This seems a 
happy and harmless occupation until 
you learn that oysters are often har- 
vested in their millions by one per- 
son, and because of a scarcity they 
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Robert Frederick Blum (1857-1903) 
The Temple Court of Fudo Sama at Meguro, Tokyo, 1891. 
Oil on canvas, 27 x 20 inches. Signed lower right. 


A 60-page catalogue with 28 color plates is available for $25 postpaid. 
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fetch fifty cents each. Anyway, this 
potential millionaire in rubber wad- 
ers described himself as an “aqua- 
culturalist,’” and he gestured at the 
black waters of the bay and said, “I’m 
leasing these five acres.” 

The Polynesian sailor similarly 
sees the ocean as an extension of the 
land and knows where he is from the 
character of the waves or the swell as 
much as from the stars. The Pacific is 
full of ancient named waterways— 
the paths to other islands or archi- 
pelagoes: one such stretch of water 
off Hawaii is called Kealakahiki, ““The 
Way To Tahiti” (twenty-five hun- 
dred miles away). But this is a subtle 
business, because water gives the 
ideal illusion of emptiness—while 
appearing to be nothing it contains 
all possibilities. 

I don’t say that every islander rec- 
ognizes this. There is, for example, 
the mental condition called rock fe- 
ver—the need to leave an island. But 
another kind of rock fever must lead 
a person back to the island. It is easy 
enough to conceive the notion that 
your island is a sort of fortress. Or to 
change the image, the island may 
represent the most formidable seago- 
ing, vessel, a kind of battleship. 

Boat owners find islands and settle 
on them. That is the pattern. And the 
boat owner’s mentality—the skip- 
per’s mind-set—is the islander’s 
characteristic way of thinking. Typi- 
cally it includes self-sufficiency, hav- 
ing things your own way, making 
your own rules, expecting to be 
obeyed, establishing conventions and 
being rather intolerant of outsiders. 
Such an islander has a history else- 
where—“off-island,’” in the precise 
island phrase. He may be fleeing a 
situation or wishing to make a new 
life, but in any case it is hard to think 
of an islander and not think of Robin- 
son Crusoe or Prospero, just as it is 
impossible to think of the native is- 
lander and not think of Caliban or 
Friday. Islomaniacs tend to believe 
that it is possible for them to control 
their own lives on an island, as no- 
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where else. I think this is probably a 
delusion, but ‘even so, it is one that 
has led many people to cast them- 
selves off from the mainland and seek 
the fastness of an island. So often they 
go believing that they are bestowing 
something on the island, but the re- 


verse of this is much more common, ~ 


and they are possessed. 

Long before he discovered the Pa- 
cific, and while he was still in Edin- 
burgh, Stevenson wrote: 

I should like to rise and go 
Where the golden apples grow; 
Where below another sky 
Parrot Islands anchored lie. 

I think many people entertain the 
same notion and would agree with 
him. The trouble is that not all of 
us with that in mind can fulfill this 
fantasy. That is why we find people 
creating islands where there is no 
water—it is the reason for the house 
in the woods, the house surrounded 
by wilderness, the house in the prai- 
rie and the moated castle. And what 
is the penthouse suite in a skyscraper 
if not a metropolitan effort to create 
the illusion of an island in the density 
of a cityscape? It is the motive behind 


No one travels to an 
island casually—there is 
always an element of 
drama in such a trip. 


the creation of a great lawn, with a 
house at its center; and the house on 
the hill is also an island fantasy. 
Obviously, the person who emi- 
grates to an island is different from 
the native islander. It strikes me that 
there is something rather suspect 
about a person who seeks to recap- 
ture island innocence. But it is a fu- 
tile search, because no one really can 
take possession of an island. Being 
the monarch of all you survey is in 
reality a mainland conceit; on an is- 
land it is you who are possessed. Is- 
lands seem to have a unique capacity 





to take hold of their inhabitants, 
whether they be natives or castaways 
or potential colonizers, and that is 
perhaps why islands are so rich in 
myths and legends. 

Seventy years after they were 
studied in detail by Malinowski, 
the Trobriand Islands are pretty 
much unchanged. I have been pad- 
dling in that island group (which is 
off the northeast coast of Papua New 
Guinea) in my collapsible kayak, and 
I am happy to report that Mali- 
nowski’s The Sexual Life of Savages 
—in spite of its patronizing title 
—is still an accurate account of life 
today, down to the last flourish of 
free love during the Yam festival. 
Neither the Mormons nor the Sev- 
enth-Day Adventists have effected 
much of a change in traditional sex- 
ual mores, and it would be hard to 
find a happier, more energetic people 
anywhere in the Pacific. 

The Trobrianders are building sea- 
going canoes much as they were 
when Malinowski described them in 
Argonauts of the Western Pacific. They 
worship the same gods and live in 
fear of the same witches. They are 
brilliant and ingenious fishermen 
and sailors; they are resourceful and 
successful gardeners. They are lucky 
enough to be living on coral islands 
that are not only very remote but 
also invisible until you are a mile 
or so offshore. I suppose it is only 
a matter of time before the Japanese 
decide to introduce the Trobrianders 
to the Jet Ski. It goes almost without 
saying that the Japanese themselves 
are the epitome of the most para- 
noid sort of islanders, espousing ra- 
cial purity, intense xenophobia and a 
fortress mentality. 

But these are generalities. More 
remarkable are the unique traits 
of different islands and islanders. 
One only has to consider Venice, 
Singapore, Zanzibar and Lindis- 
farne to see that what they share 
is a great deal less significant than 
their own distinct identity. Cape Cod 
is an island—“off-Cape” is our way 
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of describing any trip, whether it is 
to Boston or to San Francisco. And 
Nantucket and Martha’s Vineyard, 
seemingly so close—I have paddled 
from one to the other in less than a 
day—are quite different both in land- 
scape and in character from the Cape 
and from each other. 

The Vineyard is an easily reachable 
offshore island of hills and woods 
and meadows, entirely surrounded 
by celebrities, and Nantucket is some- 
thing else again—a windswept and 
duney moorland, far enough in the 
Atlantic to be beneath the horizon, to 
be cut off in storms. This remoteness, 
and its fogs and winds, have given 
Nantucket a genuinely spooky char- 
acter. I think the same is true of the 
Blasket Islands off the Irish coast— 
they are so much themselves and so 
unlike the Dingle peninsula across 
the water; and Ramsey Island off St. 
David’s Head on the coast of Wales 
seemed to me actually dangerous— 
and un-Welsh—though there was lit- 
tle else on it but falcons and the ruins 
of the huts of hermit monks. 

An island ought to seem fragile 


I once canoed to an 
island in Africa’s Lake 
Nyasa and was attacked 
by crazed monkeys. 


and isolated, and yet I have never 
seen one or lived on one that did 
not seem like a thing complete in it- 
self, self-contained and self-sufficient 
because of the surrounding water. 
Whether that is an illusion or not I 
don’t know, but this sense of mystery 
and power must communicate itself 
both to those who are native to the 
islands and to those who seek them. 
There is something princely in the 
very situation of someone who builds 
a house on an island and lives in it. 
But an island is much more than a 
principate; it is the ultimate refuge— 
a magic and unsinkable world. 0 
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(7 all you can spare is half a minute, here’s all 


you need to know about Scotch. You have to 








acquire a taste for the smooth, smoky, peaty flavor. 
To do so, there’s no better way than to acquaint 
yourself with a bottle of Ballantine’s Finest. 


That ought to do it. 
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Ballantine's Blended Scotch Whisky 43% Alc./Vol. (86 proof). ©1989 Maidstone Wine & Spirits Inc., Los Angeles, CA 
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hands, taste a Scotch worth savoring. Ballantine's 
Finest. First, pour yourself a glass. Then relax. 

Settle into that easy chair. After all, it takes time 
to appreciate a good Scotch. Let the ice cubes melt 
a little. That will easily take five minutes. 

While you're waiting, consider that Ballantine's 
is a smooth blend of not four, not twenty, but 42 of 
the finest single malt Scotch whiskies. Each chosen 
for its unique contribution to the overall flavor. 
A clue, perhaps, to Ballantine’s number one rank 
a Europe. Okay. Take a sip. 

Taste the Highland smoke? Taste the flowery 
heather? Taste the earthy peat? Taste the salty sea 
air? Mmmmmmmmmm. That's what you should 


taste in fine Scotch. 


Thank you for such generous use of your time. 
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lways has. How much? Let's 
just say you'll never hit a sprinkler 
head on a Scottish golf course. The 
Highlands alone get more than twice 
the rainfall of Seattle. Even more 


than the Amazon River territory. 
Faced with such unac- 
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with lots of things to 
do with water. They 
developed hydro 
power long before the 
industrial revolution. 
They boiled it to 
power steam engines. 
And they used it for 
transportation, building 
canals as early as 1761. 

But, chiefly, the 
Scots dedicate their 
water to amore noble 
purpose. They use_ 
it to make Scotch 
whisky. 

Of course it 
also takes peat, 
barley and yeast 
to complete the 


is, after all, a liquid, 
and the water makes 
f slit ference. 


_/, ma complex 
Z blend like Bal- 


lantine’s Finest. 


Some 


runs from gran- 


ite highlands 


down through 
peaty bogs, into 
small lakes, or 
tochans. Some runs 
through the peat over 
the granite, into streams, 
or burns. It makes a differ- 
ence, too, because Scotch 
made with one water has 
a flavor very distinct from 
Scotch made with another. 
Which is why Ballantine's 
has always blended dif 


ferent Scotches together. 
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engine inspired by a whisky still? 
For smooth, mellow, yet full-bodied 
flavor every time, we blend 
mature single malts from 
each of the Scottish 
whisky regions. 
== Some are created by 
our eight affiliated 
distilleries. Others are 
famous names, pur- 
chased directly from 
the source. (However, 
we bow to their desire 
to remain anonymous.) 
In all, we use forty- 
two single malts to 
create our Finest and 12 
s7,_ year old blends. In the 
case of our noble 12 year 
® old, none is younger 
| than 12 years, although 
some are much older. 
And our rare 
17 year old 
marries 
an ex- 
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recipe, but Scotch Bgiblair, A noble con- 
tributor to the blend. 
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spirits into a sophisticated, heady 
blend for the discriminating Scotch 
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year. all correspondence. 
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is a bit excessive. And 30 
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But time is on our side. 
Weve nothing better to do. 
Besides, it’s raining outside. 
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Write to: Ballantine's PO. Box 8925 Universal City, CA 91608 
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An Italian Writer’s Architectural Statement on Capri 


By Michael Webb 


THE SIRENS NO LONGER lure mariners 
to destruction on the rocky shores of 
Capri, but the wilder parts still look 
as they did in classical times. Cur- 
zio Malaparte, an Italian writer, was 
brought to Point Massullo by a friend 
at Christmas in 1937, and immedi- 
ately decided to build on a site where, 
as he wrote, “nature expresses itself 
with incomparable force and cruelty. 
Nowhere else in Italy can you find 
such open horizons, such profundity 
of feeling. It is a place suited to brave 
men and free spirits.” 

It was a revealing choice, for Ma- 
laparte was casting himself as a ro- 
mantic poet-hero in the tradition of 
D’Annunzio. As a young man he had 
joined in Mussolini’s march on Rome 
and fought with the Blackshirts, but 
he later moved to Paris and wrote a 
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In 1940, controversial Italian writer and romantic poet Curzio Malaparte realized his unusual 
architectural vision in his villa on Capri. ABOVE: Malaparte and builder Adolfo Armitrano 
completed the angular, red-painted stucco-and-brick structure, now managed by Niccolo Rosi- 
tani, the writer’s nephew. BELOW: The villa’s setting affords views of the Tyrrhenian Sea. 
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denunciation of fascism. On his re- 
turn to Italy, in 1933, he was sen- 
tenced to five years (soon cammuted 
to two) in exile on Lipari, a barren 
speck of land off Sicily. From that 
prison he wrote to a friend, “Too 
much sea and too much sky for so 
small an island and so disturbed a 
spirit.” And yet, as a free man, he 
chose just such a setting for his home. 

His plan was to create an architec- 
tural self-portrait that would reveal 
his character as his books could not. 
He intended that it should grow from 
a narrow spur of rock that rose eighty 
feet from the sea, removed in place 
and style from the picturesque build- 
ings for which Capri is best known. 
A promising young architect, Adal- 
berto Libera, submitted designs for a 
rational modern structure, with a ter- 
race and vaulted living room atop a 
rusticated lower story of bedrooms. It 
was a conventional design that could 
have been built anywhere, and Mala- 
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“IT remember how anxious I was when I decided to redo my bath. I knew the look I had in mind, but I had no idea 
where to find it. That's when my plumbing contractor told me about Familian’s Bath & Kitchen Showroom. 

Id never seen him so excited. He talked about Familian like it was his own. Their great selection. Names like 
Kohler — a mark I’ve always admired for their bold look and exquisite use of color and design. The brilliant displays. 
Trained consultants who really know their field. 

So I told him okay. Let’s have a look. 

Well, I felt the adrenaline the moment I walked in. The displays were beautiful. The baths incredible. The kitchens 
amazing. I ran out of adjectives halfway through the showroom. 

It was as if Familian had recreated my dream. 

So now I finally have the Kohler bath I’ve always wanted. Which means there's only one thing left for me to do — 
my kitchen.” 
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An Italian Writer’s Architectural Statement on Capri 


continued from page 46 


parte rejected it. Scornfully he wrote 
that architects and engineers were 
useful only for legal questions. He 
would draw on his own imagination 
to shape a unique house, working 
with Adolfo Armitrano, an experi- 
enced builder whom he described as 
“a simple, honest little man of few 
words and gestures.” 

Malaparte oriented the house so 
that its main facades should “face 
head-on the Greek [northeast] and si- 
rocco [southwest] winds that batter 
this rock.” Armitrano built a podium 
of service rooms and a cistern to col- 
lect fresh water, two linear-planned 
floors and an unwalled roof terrace. 
The feature that gives the building its 
distinctive profile, a wedge-shaped 
flight of steps leading up to the roof, 
was inspired by the owner’s memory 
of the Annunziata church on Lipari, 
which had a similar stairway. The 
house was built of locally quarried 
rocks, covered with stucco that was 
painted Pompeian red outside and 
white within. Steps and terrace were 
covered with bricks. 

The author had secured special 





ABOVE: In his autobiographical novel, Malaparte describes “the sheer cliff of Matromania, the 
three gigantic rocks of the Faraglioni, the peninsula of Sorrento” in an imagined conversation 
with Rommel, who asks if he created the house. Malaparte replies, “] designed the scenery.” 


50 





ABOVE: Malaparte’s villa is distinguished by its wedge-shaped exterior stairs leading to 
the roof terrace. The stairs recall those at the Annunziata church on the Sicilian island of 
Lipari, where Malaparte had been a prisoner from 1933 to 1935 for denouncing fascism. 


permission from the authorities in 
Naples to build on this scenic coast- 
line, and within a year the work was 
complete. “It was the most hardy, 
intelligent and modern house on Ca- 
pri,” he wrote, “with none of the Ro- 
man columns, arches and ogival 
windows that the Germans had 
brought here years ago, polluting the 
island’s traditional simplicity with 
hybrid marriages of Moorish, Ro- 
man, Gothic and the Secession.” It 
was an inspiring retreat, and his let- 
terhead carried the inscription, “Casa 
come me [house like me], Capri.” 
Malaparte had little opportunity to 
enjoy the house during the war years, 
for he was a correspondent for the 
Corriere della Sera, reporting on the 
Italian Alpine Regiment as it fought 
in Europe and on the Russian front. 
But in 1944 he was a liaison with the 
Allied Command in Naples, and wel- 
comed American officers to his villa. 


continued on page 54 
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An Italian Writer’s Architectural Statement on Capri 


continued from page 50 


Later, in his autobiographical 
novel The Skin, he imagines that 
Rommel visited him there. The Ger- 
man general paused in “the vast hall 
with its great windows” and asked 
Malaparte if he had built the house 
himself. The writer denied he had, 
but “with a sweeping gesture, indi- 
cating the sheer cliff of Matro- 
mania, the three gigantic rocks of the 
Faraglioni, the peninsula of Sorrento, 
the islands of the Sirens, the far-away 
blue coastline of Amalfi and the 
golden sands of Paestum, shimmer- 
ing in the distance, I said to him: ‘] 
designed the scenery.’ ” 

Attached as he was to this spec- 
tacle, Malaparte never became a 
recluse. He continued his political 
voyage from right to left, contribut- 











ABOVE: The villa’s 60-foot-long stone-flagged living room contains a large window in each 
corner, filling the cavernous chamber with light. The tables and bench—supported on column 
fragments—were designed by Malaparte. LEFT: Through the living room windows, the island’s 
rock formations are ever present. A south-facing window looks out to the rocks of Faraglioni. 


ing to the communist daily Unita, and 
attempted to turn Karl Marx’s Das 
Kapital into a work for the stage. This 
child of the twentieth century (he 
was born in 1898) always espoused 
the latest fashion, from patriotism to 
populism. But photographs, taken 


BELOW: Throughout the house, Malaparte 
used simple geometric forms—such as the 
sweeping chimneypiece above the fireplace. 





from the early twenties almost to his 
death in 1957, present an extraor- 
dinarily consistent image: tall and 
unbending, with impassive features 
and slicked-back hair; aloof, self- 
consciously athletic and impeccably 
dressed. The young Marcello Mas- 
troianni could have played him to 
perfection. A sequence of snapshots 
taken when he was fifty-eight shows 
him circling the roof terrace on a rac- 
ing bike. He wears a T-shirt, shorts 
and slippers, and raises his arms in 
triumph as though he had just won 
the Tour de France. The next year 
Mao invited him to China; while 
there, he contracted a fatal disease, and 
he died soon after his return to Rome. 

Not long after, French filmmaker 
Jean-Luc Godard used it as a location 
for Contempt, an international pro- 
duction in which a German director 
(played by Fritz Lang) creates a high- 
ly personal version of Homer’s Odys- 
sey for an American producer (Jack 
Palance). The roof of the villa is used 
as a stage for characters who are at 


continued on page 58 
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VILLA MALAPARTE 





A Writer's Architectural Statement on Capri 
continued from page 54 


odds with the world and each other, 
for Lang to direct Odysseus as he re- 
turns home and for Brigitte Bardot 
(playing the wife of a French writer) 
to sunbathe in the nude. The building 
appears forlorn and unloved, with 
flaking stucco. 

The villa has made a dramatic 
comeback since that time. It was 
donated by Malaparte’s sister to the 
Fondazione Giorgio Ronchi in the 
mid-1970s and is lovingly cared for 
by the Associazione Casa Malaparte 
and Niccolo Rositani, Malaparte’s 
nephew. Despite the depredations of 
thieves and winter storms, the house 
looks better now than it has since 
the writer’s death, and it has taken 
on a new role as a unique center for 
scholarly seminars. 

The small boat that takes visitors 
there hugs the coastline. Cliffs rise, 
sheer and immense, from the water, 
broken only by pinnacles and talons 
of rock. It’s hard to imagine anyone 
living in so remote and desolate a 
place. Almost as dramatic is the land 
approach along a winding, stepped 
path from the town of Capri, The sea 
appears through a screen of oak and 
pine. There’s a distant oblique view 
of the villa, which then disappears 
until one reaches the locked gate and 
looks down on the foreshortened 
wedge of steps. During construction, 
the entrance to the house was 
through an aperture in these steps. 
Malaparte wanted to make it the 
main, axial entry, but his builder per- 
suaded him that it would leak in win- 
ter, and so it was sealed up. The 
unbroken treads suggest a Greek the- 
ater, with tiers of seats facing back to 
the precipice, or the approach to a 
sacrificial altar. 

Atop the terrace, the steps disap- 
pear, creating the sensation of float- 
ing free above the sea. Nothing but a 
line of bricks marks the edge; nothing 
breaks the surface but the calligraphic 
swirl of white stucco that serves as a 
wind baffle and conceals the chim- 
ney flue. Without people, there is no 
sense of scale. Architect John Hejduk, 
who went there in 1980, felt it was ‘a 











VILLA MALAPARTE 


A Writer’s Architectural Statement on Capri 


house of rituals and rites ...a house 
of mysteries...an ancient play 
placed in an Italian light.” 

The entrance facade, with its deep- 
set, unadorned window openings, 
has been likened to that of a farm- 
house in Malaparte’s native Tuscany. 
It seems to grow organically from the 
rock, and the profile of the steps 
suggests the line of a brick roof. As 
in many grand Italian houses, the 
ground floor is modest and func- 
tional: a kitchen under the steps, a 
tiny wood-paneled breakfast room 
and four cell-like guest bedrooms 
leading off a central corridor. A sim- 
ple wood staircase leads up to the 
room that occupies most of the piano 
nobile. It is a grand salon, sixty feet 
long and half that in width, stone- 
flagged and sparely furnished with 
monumental tables that its owner 
designed. Four big windows frame 
different views; each is like a pro- 
scenium arch surrounding a stage set 
for a nineteenth-century opera. Still 
more romantic is the baronial hearth, 
backed by panes of crystal. It was 
there that Malaparte entertained, 
lounging like an emperor on chamois 
skins, gazing through the flames at 
the sunset sky or moonlit sea. 

Beyond the salon are twin bed- 
rooms, with tiled floors and black- 
and-gray-marble baths. At the far 
end is the inner sanctum: Malaparte’s 
book-lined study, where he wrote ar- 


~ ticles, essays, best-selling novels and 


film scripts for nearly thirty years. 
Could this writer have created such a 
unique house with no assistance but 
that of a local builder? Architect 
James Wines of SITE Projects in New 
York regards it as “a milestone of ar- 
chitecture’”” but has no difficulty be- 
lieving that Malaparte translated his 
vision into stone and mortar. ‘““Many 
important buildings were designed 
by amateurs,” he observes, “and great 
works of art are often born seemingly 
by chance.” Thanks to the Associa- 
zione Casa Malaparte, and its efforts 
to raise funds for restoration, Mala- 
parte’s vision may inspire other 
works of art. 0 
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American Modernism Transformed by the Jamaican Vernacular 
By Suzanne Stephens 





MAX EARLE 


THE ARCHITECTURE Of a tropical island 


needs to obey more rules and wishes 
than those of its creators or its inhab- 
itants. Nature makes demands too. 
Marvin Goodman, an American ex- 
patriate and one of Jamaica’s leading 
architects, found that out when he ar- 
Caribbean island about 
thirty years ago. 


rived on the 


Like other architects of his genera- 
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tion, Goodman started out as modern 
as Mies van der Rohe. In the early 
1960s the New Jersey-born architect, 
who had worked briefly in Paris, 
New York and Miami, initially em- 
braced the pure geometric forms of 
the modern movement. Its smooth, 
taut planes, glass walls and flat roofs 
dominated his architectural vision— 
even at the beach. But gradually 
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Trained in the modernist tradition, American-born architect Marvin 
Goodman (below) quickly learned the climatic advantages of Jamaica’s 
vernacular style when he moved to Kingston in 1959. ABOVE: The 
double-slope shingle roofs of Crystal Cove, the architect’s weekend res- 
idence located on an estuary, show the influence of local architecture. 
“The lower level is slightly below sea level, reflecting its first incarna- 
says Goodman. “At the kitchen, the arched win- 
dows allow fishermen to supply fish directly from the sea to the pot.” 


LEFT: Palladian arches open onto the Caribbean-facing terrace of Crys- 
tal Cove. “All the windows and doors are constructed of Jamaican ce- 


dar, which is resistant to moisture and termites,” Goodman points out. 
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ARCHITECTURE: MARVIN GOODMAN 








American Modernism Transformed by the Jamaican Vernacular 


MAX EARLE 


ABOVE: “Negril Cabins were planned as a ca- 
sual beach resort composed of clusters of tree 
houses,” says Goodman of the award-win- 
ning design. “Each Caribbean pine cabin is 
raised above the ground to provide bay views 
and to allow cool breezes through the units.” 


RIGHT: A watercolor drawing of Goodman’s 
most recent project, the French Embassy. “In- 
corporating elements of the ambassador's gra- 
cious residence on the same property, the 
embassy recalls the mansions of the Fau- 
bourg St.-Germain district in Paris,” he says. 
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COURTESY MARVIN D. GOODMAN & ASSOCIATES 


Goodman discovered that the tropical 
island climate was not very kind to 
this architecture, nor to its occupants. 

“The first house I designed in Ja- 
maica in 1961 was a great, wonderful, 
concrete cube on stilts with a sculp- 
tural Marcel Breuer sort of steel stair 


ABOVE LEFT: The architect’s residence dis- 
plays his preference for integrating interior 
and exterior spaces. “The space flows through 
the main living area’s arched shutter doors to 
a tree-shaded brick patio,” Goodman says. 


LEFT: “The public and private spaces of Ja- 
maica House, the prime minister’s office and 
residence, are connected by a wide, columned 
veranda, which is reminiscent of the great 
houses on Jamaica,” explains the architect. 


in back. But concrete roofs absorb 
heat in the day, when you don’t need 
it, and give it out at night, when 
you do,” Goodman points out. “In 
addition,” the architect says, “the Ja- 
maican sun blasts through the long 
stretches of horizontal glass windows 
on modernist buildings. When I see 
windows without overhangs in the 
tropics, it seems so silly. You need 
tons of air-conditioning.” 

Sometime this fall Marvin Good- 
man’s most recent project will be 
completed. The embassy of France in 
Kingston, Jamaica, projects the stately 
graciousness of a large house in the 
country (or perhaps Paris’s Faubourg 
St.-Germain). A two-story mansion 
with tall French doors opening onto 





green lawns, it has high second-floor 
windows with small balcons and a 
colonnaded portico at the entrance. It 
is definitely not designed according 
to a modernist approach. The roofs 
are no longer flat but gabled and 
sheathed with wood shingles. The 
walls are no longer taut planes of 
glass but formed of thick masonry 
covered with stucco. The embassy de- 
fers to a classical architectural tradi- 
tion that can be seen in abundance on 
this island in the West Indies. 
Vernacular wood-and-stone cot- 
tages and houses had been charac- 
teristic of the region before European 
settlers began arriving after Colum- 


continued on page 74 
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American Modernism Transformed by the Jamaican Vernacular 


bus’s landing on Jamaica in 1494. 
Indigenous building patterns and 
methods merged with the classical 
styles that were introduced to the is- 
land during its heyday as a sugarcane 
exporter. Since Jamaica had become a 
British colony in 1655, the Georgian 
Colonial style of the late eighteenth 
century in particular was to influence 
the architecture of many of the plan- 
tation houses as well as town build- 
ings well up until the 1930s. Add to 
that the nineteenth-century Gothic- 
style Victoriana used for fretted tran- 
soms or gingerbread trim, and one 
can visualize the rich architectural 
mix found in Jamaica’s landscape. 
Hurricanes, fires and economic 
development unfortunately have 
caused many examples of both 
vernacular and more classical ar- 
chitecture to disappear over the years. 
Yet a good deal remains. Now the 
island’s evolving heritage is being 
preserved and deferred to when 
architects design new houses, hotels, 
apartment complexes, schools and 
even office towers. Much of the inter- 
est is not simply a matter of nostalgia. 
It results from a recognition that the 
type of architecture developed in Ja- 
maica over the years provides the 
best solution to the intense heat, hu- 
midity, rain and bright sun charac- 
teristic of Jamaica’s climate. 

As a young man, Marvin Good- 
man had not fully expected to live in 
Jamaica. He had come there to work 
on a hotel. Soony however, he dis- 
covered a group of expatriate artists 
and architects in Kingston—“at least 
enough to make a basketball team,” 
Goodman recalls. And he met his 
wife, Rosalie Hart, whose family had 
come to Jamaica from Spain (which 
hac. lost Jamaica to England during 
vell’s time) some three hun- 

irs before. In 1960 he decided 
‘is office, Marvin D. Good- 

ciates Ltd., in Kingston. 
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chitect recalls, “with those wonder- 
ful verandas, those shingled hipped 
roofs, with louvered shutters and 
overhanging eaves.” Goodman had 
studied architecture at the University 
of Florida in the 1950s, when the ar- 
chitectural atmosphere was heavily 
imbued with the functional planning 
principles of modern masters such as 
Le Corbusier, Mies van der Rohe and 
Marcel Breuer. Paul Rudolph, famous 
for his rectilinear houses in northern 
Florida, was a hero. 

But in Jamaica, Goodman was im- 
mediately faced with certain realities. 
Flat roofs, a favorite feature of mod- 
ern architects, had problems. “There 
is the standard joke that if God had 
meant a roof to be flat, he wouldn’t 
have made every one leak,” muses 
Goodman. “But I didn’t give up flat 
roofs right away.” 

Goodman’s first major architec- 
tural gesture to climate came from a 
concern over natural ventilation. In 
the early 1960s he designed his own 
house wrapped around an outdoor 
patio. It was also oriented to receive 
breezes from the north—where the 
mountains are—during the night, 


Indigenous patterns 
merged with the island’s 
classical styles. 


and the wind from the sea, to the 
south, during the day. “People would 
come into the house and say, ‘How 
nice,’ “” Goodman recalls. ““Of course, 
it still had a flat roof,” he adds. 

Goodman favored this integration 
of interior and exterior spaces when 
he designed Jamaica House, the office 
and residence of the prime min- 
ister of Jamaica. He and another 
architect, Lloyd Shearer, won a com- 
petition for the new lodgings right af- 
ter the island achieved independence 
from Britain in 1962. Ironically, the 
house’s Neoclassical-modern style re- 


* 


sembles the rectilinear, colonnaded 
designs of Edward Durell Stone’s 
New Delhi embassy and Kennedy 
Center more than it does the gabled 
roofs and sweeping verandas of the 
Georgian Colonial “great house.” 

Yet it was significant that Good- 
man used traditional means of natu- 
ral ventilation typical of vernacular 
building for the prime minister’s 
house. Eventually, he would begin 
adapting these and other regional 
features to the many houses, hotels 
and apartment complexes he was de- 
signing for the island. During the 
mid-1960s, shingle roofs with deep 
overhangs appeared in a housing de- 
velopment in Kingston called Ayl- 
sham Heights. Goodman was also not 
immune to the parallel thinking that 
predominated in the United States at 
the time, when architects such as 
Robert Venturi were pointing out the 
faults of modern architecture and the 
advantages of building within time- 
tested traditions. But Jamaica’s own 
environmental pressures certainly 
helped him make that transition. 

Now, years later, Goodman has 
won a design award for a small hotel 
near Westmoreland called Negril 
Cabins. The twenty-room hotel with 
a restaurant occupies structures 
perched on stilts in the forests near 
the stunningly white beaches of 
Negril. “Since the complex was not 
right by the sea, we built it up off the 
ground to get a natural breeze,” ex- 
plains Goodman. The hotel rooms, 
which look like tree houses, are built 
with the wood frame and steep over- 
hanging gabled roofs of the simple 
cottages found in the most rural parts 
of the island. 

Goodman observes, however, that 
the vernacular look in architecture 
doesn’t appeal to everyone. “The first 
time I told a client for whom I was 


_ designing a house that I planned to 


expose the rafters inside the living 
room, he was upset,” he remembers. 
“It connoted something that was too 
rustic.” As the architect has noticed 
with Jamaica’s multilayered social 
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‘IMPLY stated, every piece of Harden 
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American Modernism Transformed by the Jamaican Vernacular ~ 
continued from page 74 


wonderful, but here the sun is too in- 
tense. Any kind of plastic that’s used 
just breaks down.” 

Protecting materials from the wet 
salt air is just as much of a problem. 
“You have to think of a house as a 
boat, and carefully select materials 
that don’t rust or get pitted,” advises 
the architect. “Also, you should use 
hard solid wood, such as cedar, pine 
and mahogany. Furthermore, the fit- 
tings have to be brass or stainless 
steel, and the nails made of copper.” 

Many of the people on the island, 
including Goodman’s clients, are fa- 
miliar with its building traditions 
since they are full-time residents. “It 
is an interesting society,” notes Good- 
man, who has built office towers, 
schools and warehouses on the is- 
land, which is known primarily for 
its tourism and bauxite manufactur- 
ing. Recently Jamaica’s growth has 
resulted in a generation of Jamaican- 
born entrepreneurs who are educated 
and well traveled. They have decided 
to stay in Jamaica and are beginning 
to value their architectural heritage. 

Thus it is not surprising that new 
development appears to be building 


and cultural influences, “When you 
do design sorhething like the Negril 
Cabins in the vernacular approach, it 
has to be handled in a very sophisti- 
cated way. Jamaica has an upwardly 
mobile society, but the rural economy 
is still very strong.” 

With his own weekend beach 
house in Port Antonio, Goodman 
chose to design an open plan where 
spaces flow from one to the other ca- 
sually, in a modernist manner. Yet 
overall there are many classical fea- 
tures, including arched doors, win- 
dows and a small colonnade. And of 
course, shingled roofs and louvered 
shutters. ““We had hurricanes in 1950, 
1980 and 1988,” he points out. “Now 
people are really interested in return- 
ing to wood-shingle roofs and shut- 
ters since these structures survive 
hurricanes best. The wind goes right 
through them.” Because of the 1980 
hurricane, the weekend house, 
named Crystal Cove, that Goodman 
had bought in the 1970s had to be 
redesigned: It had been built over 
thirty-odd years, but the additions 
had blown away. Goodman installed 
a series of diminutive hipped roofs 


% 





“I began looking at some of the great old 
houses with those wonderful verandas, hipped 
roofs, louvered shutters and overhanging eaves.” 





on the island’s traditions. Goodman 
is doing his share. Currently he is de- 
signing a 258-suite hotel on the prop- 
erty of Rose Hall Great House in St. 
James for its owner, American John 
Rollins. Constructed circa 1750 on a 
lavish budget, Rose Hall, now a mu- 
seum, has a limestone base and piano 
nobile with carved walls, quoins and 
window moldings. With this new ho- 
_ tel, known as The Rose Hall Club, 
Goodman hopes to recreate the feel- 
ing of the grand classical-style house, 
which was restored in the late 1960s. 
He plans to use limestone and orna- 
mental trim to do so—and there 
probably won't be any flat roofs. 


and then outfitted the pinnacle of 
each with “duppy sticks,” intended 
to “ward off evil spirits” (and pre- 
sumably hurricanes). 

Hurricanes are obvious threats to 
architecture. But paradoxically, the 
climate that makes Jamaica so invit- 
ing to visitors can be punishing to 
architecture as well. As Goodman 
maintains, “The sun fades everything 
in sight.” Many architects would 
agree one needs sunglasses to enter 
a modern-style house with floor-to- 
ceiling glass window walls. Good- 
man says there is more: “The idea of 
installing plastic skylights to get 
more light in from above can sound 
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“You can do whatever you want—that’s the 
beauty of Wreck Hill,” says producer Robert 
Stigwood of his estate in Bermuda. “It’s like 
living ina great garden.” PRECEDING PAGES: 
Swimming and snorkeling are the sports of 
choice near small Gunpoint island off Wreck 
Bay. RIGHT: Facing Ely’s Harbour are the 
main Georgian Colonial structure—Wreck 
House, built at the turn of the 19th century— 
two guesthouses and the boathouse. Stigwood 
restored the landscape, planting native trees. 


IN THE WHOLE of Shakespeare it is the 
lone mention of the New World (Ar- 
iel reminds Prospero of “the still- 


vex’d Bermoothes,”’ to which the 
magician had once dispatched him to 
fetch dew). That Elizabethan distinc- 
tion aside, it is the world’s second 
most remote inhabited island in 
terms of distance from land—the Ber- 
mudas, as Marvell cast them, “ride, | 
In th’ ocean’s bosom unespied.” Be- 
nign in its climate, supernal in its 
beauty, with “raving skies opened to 
the voyager,” Bermuda has for centu- 
ries been a place treasured and apart. 

Here to this archipelago short on 
square feet but long on ceremony and 
tradition came in 1978 a high-flying 
showman, indeed the closest thing 
we have had in our time to an im- 
presario: theater-film-television-and- 
record producer Robert Stigwood. 
He’s been called everything a self-re- 
specting impresario would want to be 
called—the Ziegfeld of the disco 
age,” “the Mike Todd of rock mov- 
ies,” “the Darryl F. Zanuck of pop 
culture,” “part P. T. Barnum,” part 
Gatsby, part Cortez’’—but with as 
much justification as hyperbole: Je- 
sus Christ Superstar, Saturday Night 
Fever, Grease, Sgt Pepper's Lonely 
Hearts Club Band, Gallipoli, Hair, Oh! 
Calcutta!, Pippin, Tommy, Sweeney 
Todd, Evita, Eric Clapton, and the Bee 
Gees have all sprinkled their glitter 
on his resume. 

What drew this mild-mannered 
multimedia megamillionaire to Ber- 
muda of .all out-of-the-way places? 
“What drove me there was the so- 
cialists in England,” Stigwood freely 
admits. “I’m Australian, and I was 
doing a lot of good, I think, with my 
films and theater, for the English 
economy. Now, paying ninety-eight 
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percent on dividends was one thing, 
but when they put it up to one hun- 
dred and one percent,” he laughs, “I 
thought, ‘I cannot live here,’ and Ber- 
muda was a tax haven. It was also 
very handy—I was moving my head- 
quarters to New York at the time, 
which is only an hour and forty min- 
utes away.” 

Arrived in Bermuda, Stigwood 
leased a place while he “looked 
around to find something.” Given his 
penchant for panache, it was a sur- 
prise to exactly no one that that some- 
thing turned out to be the largest 
estate on the island: a twenty-six-acre 
peninsula of rocky inlets, sheltered 
beaches and coral gardens. Wreck 
Hill, as the property is called, is the 
first landfall seen by ships approach- 
ing from the west; indeed, back in 
buccaneering days, pirates scaled 
its heights, the second highest land 
point in Bermuda, to lure unsuspect- 
ing vessels onto the offshore reefs 
with bonfires of welcome—then, from 
where Stigwood’s boathouse is today, 
they would launch their longboats 
and loot the wrecks. 

This historic site, on the verge of 
being disfigured by hideous con- 
dominiums when Stigwood pur- 
chased it, sits with the Atlantic surge 
on one side and Ely’s Harbour on the 
other; just beyond are the Little 
Sound and the Great Sound, through 
which the luxury cruise ships ease 
their way into Hamilton harbor. As 
for smaller pleasure boats, “You can 
come out of Ely’s Harbour and curve 
the point on my peninsula and be out 
in the Atlantic in a couple of min- 
utes,” Stigwood says. 

The pride of Wreck Hill is the 
eponymous Wreck House, a twelve- 
room coral-stone Georgian Colonial 
mansion of scrupulous simplicity and 
obstinate elegance, featuring the 
traditional limestone roof and Ber- 


“What makes living in Bermuda unique is the 
pace—you have the tranquillity of island liv- 
ing and wonderful clean air,” Stigwood says. 
Above the fireplace in the winter dining 
room is a 19th-century rendition of a Rem- 
brandt self-portrait. The set of four en- 
gravings depicts the St. Albans steeplechase. 
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“People put different values on privacy—lI rate it high,” Stigwood says. | 


“T’d call the design ‘Bermudian island modern with a touch of “The light is beautiful and the privacy is terrific,” he says. 
Oriental,’ ” Stigwood says. OPPOSITE: An oil by a local artist “And if you have work to do there it requires a lot of self- 
hangs over the mantel in the drawing room. Above the ban- discipline—it can be a little too easy to put things off.” 
quette are photographs by Graeme Outerbridge. Chinese ta- BELOW: The guest room at Wreck House features a late-19th- 
bles and porcelains are complemented by the Persian carpet. century four-panel Japanese screen and a Victorian oak desk. 


mudian chimney and boasting its 
original cedar door. “It was built by 
the Burrows family about two hun- 
dred years ago, and oddly enough, 
my mother’s present husband’s name 
is Burrows,” Stigwood says, then 
adds with a laugh, “But don’t worry, 
she’s had four.” The house was “an 
incredible mess—there’d been no one 
living there for quite a few years. I 
had to completely restore it: a mas- 
sive job. One of the first things I did 
was improve the facade, which was 
much too dark—in Bermuda, people 
have lots of different colors, mostly 
pastels, for their buildings and shut- 
ters; | happen to like this light mush- 
room color. I also added two wings.” 

Wreck House as it stands today has 
only one guest room, but there are 
three guesthouses on the property. 
“People put different values on pri- 
vacy—I rate it high,” Stigwood ex- 
plains. Two of the guesthouses he 
converted from a rickety old fishing 
cottage and an equally ramshackle 
boathouse, and the third he built of 
the same proportions as the other two 
and attached to the boathouse. A 
fifty-foot swimming pool, a poolhouse 
with spa and sauna, and a tennis pa- 
vilion were duly added. 

In devising a plan to give the estate 
.a grand unity of structure and com- 
‘position, what houses was Stigwood 
influenced by—outside of his own 
places, of course? (Until a few months 
ago, when he sold it to Bruce Willis 


OPPOSITE LEFT: At the top of the stairs is a model of Astro- 
labe, a French sailing yacht. OPPOSITE RIGHT: The Stig- 
wood-commissioned helicular stairway is of Bermuda cedar. 


continued on page 176 











“In summer the entertaining is casual—lots of swimming, 
tennis and barbecues,” says Stigwood (right). FOLLOWING 
PAGES: The pool offers a view of the Atlantic. “Sometimes 
the pool pavilion is my office for the afternoon,” he says. 
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A FRIEND CAME to the Hispano-Mo- 
resque house of Yannick Vu and Ben 
Jakober, on the island of Majorca, and 
described it in a word rarely applied 
to contemporary buildings. “It’s a 
folly,” he said. ‘It’s sheer madness.” 
He was right the first time. 

Sheer madness is quite a contem- 
porary thing, but for all our love of 
being up-to-date, it’s hard to live 
with. It doesn’t work in a mate or a 
house. A folly, on the other hand, ex- 
presses a congenial fancy; a folly is 
endearing, because in the end, in 
some way, and sometimes in many 
ways, a folly makes sense. In our 
time, although there’s no shortage 
of ostentation, few people have had 
the courage or self-assurance to give 
a full-blown folly its chance in the 
world. But what is more sensible than 
for an artist to live in a dream house? 
Yannick Vu is a painter and her hus- 
band, Ben Jakober, is a sculptor. Both 
have been influenced by Surrealism, 
and a current of dreams runs strongly 
through their respective styles. 

Their house started, as Jakober de- 
scribes it, in the form of a “disgraceful 
rectangle’’—a stark old farm building 
that came with a fifty-acre parcel in 
the northeast corner of Majorca. Thus 
the folly began with the practical idea 
of relieving the boredom and re- 
straint of the big rectangle by build- 
ing patios. With the patios down on 
paper, a Moorish theme emerged. 
The Moors, after all, had ruled Ma- 
jorca for centuries, and their traces 
were visible in the designs of some 
houses in the island’s major city, 
Palma. These inspirations took shape 
in a clay model with an enclosed 

irtyard, domes and crenellations. 

ng for an architect to build 


i: Maj Hispano-Moresque lega- 
cy—represen a courtyard, domes and 
crenellations—w 1 dominant factor in the 
hillside ho of ts Yannick Vu and Ben 
Jakober. T] pl aged Egyptian archi- 
t lassan based his design on 
the ybian ri fied dwelling. IN- 
SET | nain entrance gate and 
north i l OPPOSITE: An enclosed 
terrace urned walnut banisters 
and a dais shions are covered 
with Moroccaii rugs and kilim fragments 





A Hispano-Moresque 
- Legacy on Majorca 


Old Beams and Ancient Crafts Root a 
Contemporary Artists’ House in the Past 





ARCHITECTURE BY HASSAN 
TEXT BY G. Y. DRYANSKY 
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ABOVE: Underscoring the Islamic-style architecture, the Moroccan room—whose 
floor is completely covered with rugs—has an inlaid ceiling and a polychrome arch 
that supports a mosque lantern. The fabric-hung dado has a tile border. Win- 
dows are from a demolished house in Granada that once belonged to Garcia Lorca. 


Their house started in the form of a 
“disgraceful rectangle’ —a stark old farm 
building that came with a fifty-acre parcel 
in the northeast corner of Majorca. 


RIGHT: Furnishings in the dining room include a 16th-century Spanish refectory 
table anc a 17th-century sideboard. Painting by Yannick Vu. Manisses plates line 
the shel it rear. OPPOSITE: In the kitchen, a fisherman’s lamp softly il- 
luminates antig Valencia bowls and tile work behind a large stone sink. 











































from the model, Vu and Jakober 
came upon the work of Hassan Fathy 
in a French architectural publication; 
his realities were close to their 
dreams. And so, Yannick Vu, half- 
Breton, half-Vietnamese, and Ben 
Jakober, a Viennese-born British sub- 
ject of Hungarian extraction, engaged 
Egyptian architect Hassan Fathy, in 
collaboration with Spaniards Fran- 
cisco Mufioz and David Torres, to set 
down on the Balearic landscape what 
Fathy identified as an Arabian ribat, 
or fortified dwelling. 

How is “authentic” defined in this 
context? There is no clear ethnic deed 
to the place. The house is imposing, 
yet somehow as ephemeral and vul- 
nerable as the national ties of mod- 
ern, uprooted, cosmopolitan people. 
But Vu, Jakober and their architect 
rooted the house in a tradition whose 
lore and secrets ignore languages and 
borders: fine artisanry. Just as all 
good art goes together, the work of 
skilled hands forms a kinship of qual- 
ity more international than the geom- 
etry of skyscrapers. 

Hassan Fathy arranged to bring 
over an Egyptian craftsman to make 
the wooden lattices for the windows. 
For the domes, he taught local trades- 
men the Arabic way of controlling 


continued on page 181 



































“"A nighttime view of the courtyard shows the tower that 
‘thouses the artists’ bedroom. Steps lead to Yannick Vu’s 
studio, at right. INSET: The master bedroom was built 
around: a 15th-century polychrome paneled ceiling. 
Paintings by Domenico Gnoli, left, and Bonnard, far right. 
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PRECEDING PAGES: In creating his residence on the Caribbean island of Mustique, Arne Hasselqvist drew inspiration from Japanese design. 
Tropical plants surround a private sun deck between the master bedroom cottage and the living room. “The triangular screen on the 
roof allows the trade winds to blow through and always keep the living room cool,” he says. ABOVE: The hilltop house is clustered around 


a koi-filled pond, which “was really the trick to the whole plan,” he adds. “To learn about it, I studied architecture and gardens in Kyoto. 


AS A YOUNG architecture student in his 
native Sweden, Arne Hasselqvist 
concentrated primarily on building 
and construction. In the mid-1960s, 
fed up with working hard only to 
pay enormous taxes, Hasselqvist and 
his designer-decorator wife, Anita, 
decided to escape Sweden’s cold-cli- 
mate rat race. They sold their house, 
furniture, paintings and everything 
else that could not be carried in a 


“The trick is to have the house open so that the breeze blows through, 


suitcase, bought airline tickets and 
took off, determined to travel around 
the world’s warmer climes, building 
houses whenever they ran out of 
cash. Eventually the young couple 
reached the Bahamas and began to 
work their way down the Caribbean 
island chains, staying two or three 
months in some places, living in 
cheap boardinghouses and exploring 
the countryside by motorbike. They 


u" 


got as far as Trinidad and Guyana be- 
fore returning to the Grenadines, 
which they both loved and have 
called home ever since. 

“I was twenty-eight at the time,” 
recalls Hasselqvist, who is now in 
his early fifties. “We had sailed a 
boat down the Grenadines, and when 
we came to Palm Island we were tired 
of traveling, so we decided to live 
a Robinson Crusoe life for a year.”” In 





} 





“Allis kept very simple and strictly symmetrical,” says Hasselqvist, who covered the living room floor with tatami mats and used cotton floor 
and seat cushions. All wood is natural and untreated hardwood. Shoji screens lead to a deck, and 20-foot folding doors open to a 
spectacular view of the Caribbean and distant islands. In 1966, when Hasselqvist and his wife, Anita, left Sweden for warmer climes, the 1,350- 
acre island was still without roads, electricity or an airport. Its owner, Lord Glenconner, invited the couple to see it and help him develop it. 


t 


1966 Palm Island, a one-hundred- 
acre speck in the Caribbean with little 
more than palm trees and white sand 
.beaches, did not even appear on most 
maps. Arne Hasselqvist bought a 
small piece of land and in nine days 
built a one-room bamboo house on 
the beach, containing a bed, a kitchen 
and his drawing board. He and his 
wife lived there while he started up a 
small construction company to build 


a more permanent house. Their new 
Palm Island residence led to his be- 
ing asked to construct several other 
houses and a hotel on the island. 
Those, in turn, brought an invitation 
to build an elegant resort on Petit 
St. Vincent. 

In 1969 the Honorable Colin Ten- 
nant, now Lord Glenconner, invited 
Arne and Anita Hasselqvist to Mus- 
tique to take a look. In the late 1950s 


he had sold off his family’s vast 
10,000-acre sugar estate on Trinidad 
and had bought the tiny, 1,350-acre 
Grenadine island. Lord Glenconner 
had a great many English friends, 
including Princess Margaret, whom 
he had reportedly asked, before her 
1960 marriage to Antony Armstrong- 
Jones, whether she would like as a 
wedding present “a dozen glasses or a 
piece of land on Mustique.” The prin- 


id yet to be able to close it up quickly during the hurricane season.” 
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cess opted, sensibly enough, for the 
land. She and Lord Snowdon spent 
their honeymoon on Mustique, and 
she returned in 1968 to choose a site. 
Lord Glenconner at that time was 
looking for an architect-designer, and 
he picked Lord Snowdon’s uncle, Oli- 
ver Messel, whose stage settings had 
graced theatrical performances on 
both sides of the Atlantic. 

When Arne Hasselqvist came to 
the island, Mustique was still without 
roads, electricity or an airport. “I 
thought it was very, very beautiful,” 
Hasselqvist says. “Lord Glenconner 
had great plans for developing the is- 
land, and he said to me, ‘If you want 
you can start to build immediately, 
and I will put in a hotel and houses.’ ” 
It fell upon Hasselqvist to convert 
Oliver Messel’s architectural designs 








ABOVE: Adorning the master bedroom al- 
cove is an 18th-century Kano School screen 
depicting ducks and waterfowl. Beyond the 
shoji doors is a small, private sitting area. 


—often no more than romantic wa- 
tercolor fantasies sketched on coarse 
paper—into structures capable of 
withstanding the tropical environ- 
ment. After the Messel-designed Cot- 
ton House hotel, one of his first 
houses was Princess Margaret's hill- 
top villa, which overlooks both the 
Atlantic and the Caribbean (see 
Architectural Digest, October 1979). 
“The house was a big attraction,” says 
Hasselqvist. Mustique quickly gained 
renown as a regal retreat. 

On this posh, private and very 
tight little island, 122 miles west of 
Barbados in the northern Grenadines, 
there are currently about fifty-five 
houses—approximately half of them 
based on the late Oliver -Messel’s 
plans, the rest designed by Hassel- 
qvist. The architectural styles range 
from the earl of Lichfield’s Ginger- 
bread House to the Taj Mahalesque 


LEFT: A child’s bedroom opens onto a broad 
veranda that leads to the swimming pool. 
“One can swim from room to room,” says Has- 
selqvist. The chaise longue, decorated with 
a fish-scale pattern, was made in Mustique. 





ABOVE: An open dining area—“‘ideal for fam- 
ily breakfasts, lunches or dinners” but espe- 
cially nice at sunset—looks west toward the 
sea. Yellow alamanda climbs up the columns. 


Great House of Lord Glenconner, 
which contains only one bedroom, 
but with a silver four-poster bed. 
Mick Jagger’s beachside residence 
and croquet lawn have now been 
finished, and his neighbors, the 
Guinnesses, own two houses on the 
beach. But most Mustique homeown- 
ers—a vefy international set who 
prefer anonymity—have had houses 
built to suit their fancies and own 
just one. The result is a hodgepodge 
of plantation houses, English and 
French colonials, and Moorish and 


‘Indian mini-palaces, with names like 


Serendipity, Oceanus, Casa Rosen- 
berg, Blue Waters, and even a Fort 
Shandy that Arne Hasselqvist built 


‘for a Frenchman on the ruins of an 


eighteenth-century English fort com- 


.plete with crenellated battlements. 


To that list can be added Shogun, 
the Japanese-style house Arne Has- 


RIGHT: A cascade helps recirculate water be- 
tween the main pool and a smaller one below. 
The carefully selected rocks “make the water- 
fall look natural,” Hasselqvist points out. 
Beyond, another terrace for informal dining. 


selqvist built for his wife, his three 
children and himself. It perches like 
a little Japanese village surrounding a 
quiet pond, high up on a verdant 
hilltop of frangipani, bougainvillea 
and jasmine, overlooking Britannia 
Bay—and the question is not what a 
Japanese-style house is doing in the 
Grenadines but rather why there 
aren’t more houses of this particular 
style throughout the Caribbean. With 
its large overhangs, open breeze- 
filled spaces, rice-paper doors, cool, 
contemplative central pond and ele- 
gant, simplified lines, the house 
seems eminently suited to its tropi- 
cal environment. 

“It’s much more difficult to design 
a house for the tropics than for a 
colder climate,” Arne Hasselqvist 
says. “The trick is to have it open so 
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PRECEDING PAGES AND COVER: “It’s important for me to have several dining areas, so that wherever you sit there are different views.” 
Outside the living room, a masonry sofa with cushions wraps around a stone table. ABOVE: Cedar shake roofs have been weathered silver 
gray by sun and trade winds. Surrounded by rolling hills and tropical trees, the house, says Hasselqvist, “resembles a small Japanese village.” 


that the breeze blows through, and 
yet to be able to close it up quickly 
during the strong winds and heavy 
rains of the hurricane season. I have 
lived in a great many different houses 
during my twenty years in the West 


Indies, and I’ve never lived in a more 
comfortable one. There are about 
seven different places where we can 
sit and have dinner, and just as many 


places to relax. If you want to close up 
a room and make it cozy, you simply 
slide shut the screened or louvered 
doors. Or close them partway to regu- 
late the wind. Although the paper 
doors look very delicate, they are per- 
fect for stopping the wind. And at 
night,” Hasselqvist adds, “we light 
flambeaux, and it looks fantastic with 
the pond in the middle. When you 


close the white paper doors they act 
as a lamp, and you get a very nice 
light glimmering in the water, so 
the pond becomes more like another 
room or another pretty view. 

“This is my favorite house to live 
in on the island,” Arne Hasselqvist 
confides. “It’s not, perhaps, as grand 
as some of them. But it’s the most 
charming to live in.” 0 


OPPOSITE LEFT: A Japanese-style wooden hot tub, heated by solar panels, is part of an outdoor bath located off the master bedroom. 
OPPOSITE RIGHT: A nighttime view. Despite the openness of the house, it can be closed up quickly “during the strong winds and heavy 
rains of the hurricane season.” Hasselqvist has used wooden doors and solid beams to give the residence “a feeling of strength and security.” 




















FOR FRENCH ARCHITECT and designer 
Savin Couélle, it is the landscape it- 
self—the slope of the earth, the rocks 
and the trees—that determines the 
way a house should be built. As he 
explains it, “I learned most about ar- 
chitecture from houses without ar- 
chitecture: that authentic house with 
its ineradicable elegance, the peas- 
ant’s house, where everything is use- 
ful and made for a purpose. Elegance 
and beauty are the logical results. The 
most important thing is not to be 
blocked by form. This is the way the 
Sardinians have always built. As a 
people, they have an egalitarian in- 
stinct. They don’t enslave the land- 
scape to their houses. They marry it.” 
This same approach is evident in a 
residence the architect designed on 
the Costa Smeralda in Sardinia. 

Savin Couélle, who isa native of Aix- 
en-Provence, received his formal train- 
ing as an architect at the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts in Paris. Immediately af- 
terward he left for Spain, to work for 
film producer Samuel Bronston as a 
set designer. It was the age of the Hol- 
lywood spectacular, but neither gran- 
diosity nor period panache had much 
appeal for Couélle. Instead, he was 
inspired by the traditional farm- 


houses, which seemed to grow from 


the soil and the rocks of Spain as 
spontaneously as the native plants. 
His move to Sardinia followed inev- 
itably. His father, the famed architect 
Jacques Couélle, had already estab- 
lished the look of the Aga Khan’s 


A vigorous architectural background con- 
trasts with the simplicity of the living room 
furniture in the residence that architect- 
designer Savin Couélle built for clients on 
the Costa Smeralda in Sardinia. Barrel vaults, 
a rounded arch with granite detailing, and 
terra-cotta tile contribute to the effect. The 
glass panels open onto the swimming ool. 
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Costa Smeralda, and Savin Couélle 
was called upon to collaborate with 
him. Later, he launched out on his 
own, taking particular delight in the 
granite landscape of the island. 

Built on a bluff overlooking the 
sea, a Costa Smeralda home that 
Savin Couélle designed reflects his 
sensitivity to the landscape. The exte- 
rior of the house can hardly be said 
to exist. Following the curve of the 


site, its low granite walls surround- 
ed by trees, the building reveals it- 
self slowly, in sections—in glimpses 
among the green. The garden is also 
the architect’s design, because he 
views a house and garden as a total- 
ity. Rocks, shrubs, stunted pines, and 
flowers are every bit as important to 
him as the rooms of the house. 

A broad swimming pool, which 
also serves at night as a reflecting 





Couélle deftly employed a traditional Sardin- 
ian method to texture the beamed ceiling in 
the living room: Cane stalks were embedded 
in wet cement and removed when the cement 
dried, leaving their impression. Sofas and 
chairs upholstered in linen divide the room 
into informal groupings. The small wooden 
tables and folding stools that are scattered 
about were made in a northern Italian village. 


RIGHT: The beamed-ceiling motif is contin- 
ued in the dining room, but there the cane 
stalks were bound with rope and left in place. 
The sparsely appointed room features an an- 
tique Italian table and a set of six folding 
chairs. Sculptural wall lights made by Sido 
and Francois Thevenin illuminate the space. 


pool, laps at the edges of the master 
bedroom, then sweeps around the 
living room and dining room, which 
face the sea. Yet even here there is 
virtually no facade. The walls are 
large glass panels that reveal the inte- 
rior, like a tent with the flaps open. 
Through another set of sliding glass 
panels, the living room opens out on 
the other side to the hillside and a 
natural rocky hollow that has been 
made into a patio with a rustic foun- 
tain. The hillside protects the house 
from the biting winter winds. 

The interior is cool, white and sim- 
ple. Draperies and upholstery are of 
linen and cotton. Couélle designed 
much of the furniture and had it 
made in workshops in Aix-en-Pro- 
vence, and in Italy’s Piedmont re- 
gion. He lined the arches, ledges and 
steps with granite. 

One of the most interesting fea- 
tures of the residence is the texture of 
the beamed ceilings. The usual prac- 
tice in Sardinia is to cover the wet ce- 
ment of the ceiling with cane stalks 
that are kept in place until the cement 
dries. When the stalks are removed, 
the indentations remain, as seen in 
the living room. In the dining room, 
however, the dried cane stalks have 
been retained as a decorative touch 


‘and have been bound with rope. This 


combination of rough textures gives 
the rooms a refreshing vitality. 
Almost all the elements of the 


‘décor are emphatically simple. The 


bedroom windows open onto leafy 


pergolas, with a sweep of sea and sky 


beyond. Murals and iron sculptures 


RIGHT: Fanciful Oriental-inspired landscape 
murals created by Jacques Margerin embel- 
lish the guest bedroom. The 19th-century 
painted and gilded bed, which is elaborately 
scrolled in an Art Nouveau style, is Genoese. 
Illusionistic ceiling borders and trompe-l’oeil 
object-filled shelves add to the decoration. 











are among the few indulgences al- 
lowed by the architect. The witty and 
charming wall paintings, by Jacques 
Margerin, range from trompe-l’oeil 
niches and triptychs to trees and 
flowers. The metal sculptures are 
by Sido and Francois Thevenin. But 
there is no hint of affectation in these 


works. They are there for liveliness. 
“I enjoy working with artists and 
sculptors,” says Savin Couélle. “This 
is a part of architecture. The main 
thing is that the artist must be in tune 





with me. He must be interested in ar- 
chitecture and his work must be part 
of the whole, like the trees and the 
landscape. He‘is free to do as he likes, 
as long as I have the final decision in 
selection and placement. The client 
must take him on trust.” This fusion 
of art and architecture reflects a 
rather eighteenth-century viewpoint, 
but there is nothing formal about the 
house’s complete surrender to the 
natural world outside. That falls 
within the realm of poetry. 0 


ABOVE: A thick bower of vines with openings to the view provides shade for the dining 
terrace. RIGHT: Nestled into a hillside and overlooking the sea, the residence illustrates 
Couélle’s belief that house and landscape should be one. The place is “in its surround- 
ings,” he says. A shark net acts as a barrier to protect people from the sheer cliffs below. 


Following the curve of the site, its 
low walls surrounded by trees, the building 
reveals itself slowly, in sections. 











“The point is to work with what's available, not impose outside elements,” says designer John Stefanidis, who empha- 
sized indigenous art and furnishings for a 19th-century residence and a 17th-century guesthouse on the Aegean island 
of Patmos. ABOVE: A pair of 19th-century Greek sofas bracket French doors in the main house’s upstairs sitting room. 


Past Perfect on Patmos 
Reinterpreting Island Idioms for a House in the Aegean 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY JOHN STEFANIDIS 
TEXT BY PETER DRAGADZE PHOTOGRAPHY BY DERRY MOORE 


OPPOSITE: In the downstairs sitting room, a trio of allegorical paintings by a local artist hangs on the whitewashed 
wall. Atop te side table are a brass lamp, mounted ostrich eggs, and a blue opaline vase and covered bowls. An an- 
tique Kashmiy shawl is draped on the armchair, which, like the sofa, has cushions covered with Greek woven fabrics. 
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A naive allegorical painting by a Patmos artist is above a side cabinet in the dining room. An 
Adamesque mirror and silver fruit stands contrast with the 19th-century Italian tin chandelier. 
The tables, covered with handwoven Greek fabrics, are surrounded by 19th-century chairs. 


“WHY DOI RETURN time and time again 
to Patmos?” asks John Stefanidis, 
who has designed numerous dwell- 
ings on the rocky volcanic Dodeca- 
nese island in the Aegean Sea of 
Greece. “It’s because I’m captured by 
the mystic yet vivid living quality 
of the monastery of St. John the Di- 
vine; it permeates the atmosphere of 
the little town of Chora, where most 
of the houses I’ve restored are. It is 
also because Patmos is far enough 
away from Athens not to be filled 
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with the usual holiday crowds, and 
it is not a social resort like the islands 
of Mykonos and Hydra. It is a place 
to explore, appreciate and enjoy.” 

A cosmopolitan Greek, born in 
Egypt, residing in a London town 
house overlooking the Thames, John 
Stefanidis explains his work on Pat- 
mos: “Actually, I’ve tried to make 
things look as they were before. 
Between the seventeenth and nine- 
teenth centuries, some wealthy local 
sea captains built dignified mansions 





clustered around the base of the mon- 
astery, but their descendants later 
abandoned them for more profitable 
centers abroad.” 

In one project—a nineteenth-cen- 
tury captain’s house combined with a 
rustic seventeenth-century guesthouse 
—the designer was given great lati- 
tude. “I had plenty of scope,” Ste- 
fanidis says, and like the early navi- 
gators who preceded him, he made 
use of Patmos artisanship and the 
potpourri of goods that they acquired 


on their voyages around the globe. 
“Thus, I’ve combined the heavy Pat- 


-mos ebonized wood furniture; sea 


chests; stamped terra-cotta floor tiles 


_made in nearby kilns; island-style 


sofas with thick, mattresslike cush- 
ions; and naive family portraits. These 
are mixed with vibrant, earthy rugs 
from Turkey, Venetian lamps, English 
china and silver, gold-leafed mirrors, 
icons from Byzantium and paintings 
from Italy.” 

Stefanidis recalls that when he first 





In the guesthouse, an old-fashioned bread oven provides rustic architectural detailing in the 
dining room. A niche above the 19th-century table holds a metal-and-glass lantern. The floor is 
paved with terra-cotta tiles made on Patmos, and the plate shelf holds ceramics from Crete. 


started designing residences on Pat- 
mos he had to bring a plumber from 
Athens. ‘Now we have excellent peo- 
ple on the island, and I’ve encouraged 
the local artisans to resurrect their an- 
cient trades. For instance, I can get 
some of my furniture and textiles 
produced on the spot.” 

Will Stefanidis, like the seafarers of 
Patmos, move on to other islands in 
the future? He says it’s unlikely, since 
he continually finds fresh forms of 
expression there. He observes that the 


nineteenth-century house and seven- 
teenth-century guesthouse are the 
most elaborate he has done on the is- 
land. “I’ve returned with a new eye 
and have included even more local 
details,” he says. ‘We have, for exam- 
ple, painted the wooden walls sepa- 
rating summer and winter quarters 
with motifs found on very old Pat- 
mos furniture—carnations, doves and 
gentlemen playing guitars. I put in an 
antique tin chandelier and an Adam- 
esque mirror that a merchant must 
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ABOVE: A pergola entwined with bougainvillea shades an upper-level courtyard. Island 
craftsmen produced the informal sofa, tables and rush-seated stools. BELOW: Paneled cup- 
boards line a dressing room. ‘Each is brightly painted with typical Mediterranean fruit: 
cherries, pomegranates, peaches, grapes, olives, figs and strawberries,” notes Stefanidis. 
RIGHT: Kilims and corner cupboards painted with 18th-century motifs add vibrance to the 
sitting room, where a Savonarola chair, a child’s chair from the island of Skyros and North 
African pieces inlaid with mother-of-pearl stand amid furnishings made by local craftsmen. 
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have brought to Chora long ago.” 

In his pursuit of good design, John 
Stefanidis has learned a great deal by 
studying the work of Le Corbusier, 
Bramante, Michelangelo and Louis 
Kahn. “But Patmos architecture has 
nothing to do with that,” he says, re- 
turning to his original theme. “It has 
grown by itself, and its idiom is func- 
tional and indigenous. Nothing you 
do to an Italian palazzo will turn it 
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into an island home. You can make it 
comfortable, but the idiom will have 
to be Italian. The Greek islands were 
never great cultural centers, so a Tin- 
toretto is completely out of place. 
Someone will probably try to bring 
one in, eventually, but design for de- 
sign’s sake is unnecessary. Littering a 
place with too many clever objects is 
no way for an intelligent and caring 
person to work.” 0 


ABOVE: Wood-lined walls in the master bedroom were stenciled with flowers and 
traditional motifs. Floral images recur on the Italian ceramics that are displayed on 
the shelves and in unusually shaped niches. The beds, which have hand-painted rail- 


ings and drawers, are accented by he 


ade textiles for the pillows and spreads. 


RIGHT: In the guest bedroom, 18th-century portraits hang over the side tables. Lace- 
trimmed white cotton was used for the bed hangings. The paneled cupboard at right 
was made for the room and painted with vases of flowers. The Greek chest is carved 
with a dragon motif. Turkish kilims have been placed on the simple wood floor. 
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A Secluded Summer Residence 
That Draws on Boathouse L 
AARCHITECTURE BY EDWARD F. KNOWLES, AIA 
TEXT BY BRENDAN GILL 

PHOTOGRAPHY BY NORMAN MCGRATH 
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EVEN ON A SMALL ISLAND, distances can 
seem vast and the houses of friends 
hard to locate. Think of Nantucket, 
whose sweet sea air rings all summer 
long with the moan of how overbuilt 
it has become. And yet there are por- 
tions of that sturdy cockleshell of an 
island that, despite its ever-increasing 
popularity, remain to this day as re- 
mote as Timbuktu. The property 
owned by Rita and Samuel Robert is 
of this kind. Leaving the town proper 
and heading out toward Sconset, one 
turns off the main road onto a sandy 
lane, passing through woods as 
dark—as mysterious, even—as the 


ABOVE: For a family that often has large 
gatherings, Knowles designed a “casual but 
serious” kitchen. Japanese carved fish share 
the space with a glass-front refrigerator, left, 
industrial stove and Sub-Zero refrigerator. 


LEFT: “Skylights flood the gabled living/din- 
ing room with sunshine, and a circular win- 
dow affords interesting views of the sky, 
clouds and sea gulls,” says Knowles. Behind 
the dining area, doors open to the deck. 
Flooring and cabinetry are pumpkin pine. 
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The master bedroom sitting area features a cane-and-red-lacquered-wood chaise longue made in China. A harem screen ornaments a wall 
above the Jacuzzi. To the left of the antique pine mantel are two carved wooden winged lions from Bali. Painting is by Aaron Fink. 


woods in any fairy tale, and arrives at 
last at an elevated open place, from 
which one looks out through scat- 
tered clumps of trees to a sea of cran- 
berry bogs. The bogs are a landlocked 
version of the true sea itself, that il- 
limitable Atlantic which hovers un- 
seen upon the horizon. 

In the center of this remote open 
place stands the Roberts’ sunny, 
many-gabled house, which, though 
recently built, has taken care to put 
on a pleasing semblance of age. (No- 
body on Nantucket wants to have 
a biand-new house.) Its cedar clap- 
boards have begun to silver, its intri- 
cately arched arbors—the handiwork 


of a skilicd boatbuilder—bear the 





weight of innumerable clustering 


green vines. | he house presides with 


an air of benign authority over what 
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one might imagine to be an other- 
wise uninhabited solitude, but that is 
not to say that its isolation implies 
unfriendliness. On the contrary, to 
the stranger who may have stumbled 
upon it in the course of a late-morn- 
ing ramble, the house appears to say, 
“Welcome to my kingdom. How 
lucky you are to have found me! Iam 
every bit as hospitable as I look.” 
The house was designed by Ed- 
ward Knowles, an architect practic- 
ing in New York. His clients, the 
Roberts, live and work in Boston and 
travel frequently throughout the 
world, collecting art and interesting 
objects as they go. Fortunate in the 
possession of children, grandchildren 
and great-grandchildren, the Roberts 
intended to create a summer place 
that will provide happy memories 


for the entire family, and not alone 
for the four generations who enjoy 
the property today but for uncounted 
future generations as well. Wheth- 
er consciously or unconsciously, this 
intention appears to lie behind the 
building of almost every summer 
place, for it is in summer that we suc- 
ceed in coming together and weaving 
more of the fabric of family affection 
than in any other season. The Roberts 
believe, moreover, that an island is a 
particularly advantageous place for 
family reunions. “The blessed sepa- 
rateness of an island!” Rita Robert 
says. “On Nantucket we are cut off 
from all our ordinary cares and dis- 
tractions. In a very old-fashioned 
way, we are a family content to 
gather together under one roof and 
make our own good times.” From 
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ABOVE: The cranberry bogs are visible through the arched doorway of the master bedroom. Chest is tiger maple; four-poster bed is pine. 
BELOW: The living/dining room deck has English outdoor furniture. “It’s a fine place to feed the fish and take in the sun,” says Knowles. 


which it follows that the very seclu- 
sion of the Robert site, along with its 
size—seven acres—amounts to an in- 
comparable benefit: The woods and 
bogs that surround it will presum- 
ably remain inviolable forever. 

The front of the house, approached 
by a gravel driveway, is securely an- 
chored to the ground, but seen from 
the back, the house appears to be 

. floating a few inches above the still 
waters of a pond. Wooden decks 
projecting from the wings of the 

house heighten its likeness to a 
boathouse, unaccountably grander in 
scale than the modest size of the pond 
would seem to require. The pond 
looks as if it had been there since gla- 
cial times; in fact, it was dug out of a 
deposit of clay that has been mined 


continued on page 180 
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Mikhail Baryshnikov 
on St. Barthélemy 


ARCHITECTURE BY ROB MILES REINCKE 
INTERIOR DESIGN BY BILLIE DU MESNIL 

TEXT BY PHILIPPE SEULLIET 

PHOTOGRAPHY BY JEAN-FRANCOIS JAUSSAUD 


LEFT: Nestled in the hills of St. Barthélemy in 
the Caribbean are a pair of neighboring resi- 
dences that were built about six years ago by 
architect Rob Miles Reincke and bought last 
year by dancer-actor Mikhail Baryshnikov. 


BELOW LEFT: Reincke turned to the Mexican 
vernacular—terra-cotta tile roof, thick adobe 
walls, and doors and windows framed in 
imbuia—for the main house, which is sur- 
rounded by laurel trees and bougainvillea. 


BELOW: A view from the pool overlooks the 
Baie de St.-Jean. “The Adirondack chairs al- 
ready look 100 years old,” says designer Billie 
du Mesnil. “You put them out in the morning 
and can watch them age by the afternoon.” 





PARADISE DOES EXIST. It is a tiny piece 
of confetti in the middle of the Carib- 
bean, an island of some eight square 
miles first discovered by Columbus 
in 1493 and named after his brother. 
Although St. Barthélemy was inhab- 
ited in the 1660s by settlers from Brit- 
tany and Normandy, the French later 
sold the small island to Sweden in 
1784. The main town was promptly 
renamed Gustavia, in honor of King 
Gustav III of Sweden, and became a 
free port that enjoyed peace and pros- 
perity until it was destroyed by hurri- 
canes and fire in 1852. In 1877 the 
island was returned to France. 

Over the last twenty years, since 
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the Rockefellers built a private vaca- 
tion retreat accessible only by a pri- 
vate marina, St. Barts has drawn a 
slightly different, more sophisticated 
kind of adventurer. One recent con- 
vert to the island is Mikhail Barysh- 
nikov. The New York-based dé 
actor and entrepreneur fell in love 
with St. Barts over the course of sev- 
eral visits, and last year acquired a 
hillside property with two adjoining 
houses, where he spends as much 
time as his hectic schedule allows. 

On St. Barts, Baryshnikov’s prefer- 
ence for solitude and privacy un- 
doubtedly influenced his choice of a 
residence that is located outside the 
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main town. Overlooking the Atlantic 
to the east and the Caribbean to the 
west, the houses were built on the 
hills surrounding Gustavia, six hun- 
dred feet above sea level. The archi- 
tect and builder, Rob Miles Reincke, 
was one of the first foreigners to settle 


in that remote area, where the local 
inhabitants, some of them descen- 
dants of the original settlers from 
Normandy and Brittany, still earn 
their living by fishing and trading, 
much as their ancestors did. 

Part businessman, part adventurer, 
the German-born Reincke had _ al- 
ready traveled through the Far East, 
Central America and Brazil when he 
























landed in St. Barts in 1961. The air- 


strip was more field than anything 


else, and one taxi served the whole 
island. An avid sailor, Rob Miles 
Reincke founded the Yacht Club of 
St. Barthélemy, which in the sixties 
was a mandatory port of call for all 
the filibusters who still ran the Carib- 
bean at the time. But Reincke had an- 
other hobby—real estate. In 1967 he 
built Les Castelets, the island’s second 
hotel after the well-established Eden 
Rock 


let adapted to the tropics. Over the 


1 modeled it on a Swiss cha- 


ABOVE: Arched tiles define the house’s open 
veranda, while contrasting flat tiles cover the 
living pavilion. Across the low-hipped roof, 
past the entry gate, is a matching residence. 


years he planted a score of houses in 
the various corners of the island. And 
about six years ago he completed the 
neighboring residences that were ac- 
quired by Baryshnikov. 

What distinguishes these houses 
from the more traditional, northern 
Euror -influenced architectural 
styles on the island is their Mexican 


ABOVE: Mexican craftsmen fashioned a tradi- 
tional boveda, a vaulted ceiling of brick, for the 
main living pavilion. Du Mesnil continued 
the theme with a Mexican tin-framed mirror. 


look, attributed by Reincke to his 
travels to Mexico and love of its art 
and architecture. For the past ten 
years he has brought Mexican arti- 
sans to St. Barts to apply their skills to 
his varied real estate endeavors. His 
company, Comptoir Mexicain, which 
is headquartered north of Mexico 
City, produces all the tile and hand- 













RIGHT: Du Mesnil selected two large painted 
pine European cabinets and placed Turkish 
kilims on the tile floors. Bookshelves in the 
window alcove are set into the adobe walls. 


_carved stone that is used in his 
projects and that is much in evidence 
throughout the houses. 

Certain details are somewhat remi- 
niscent of the emperor Maximilian, 
in memory of whom one can detect a 
few Austrian touches. The addbe 
walls are about four feet thick as pro- 
tection against heat, tornadoes and 










LEFT: Hand-painted ceramic tiles, 
made by Reincke’s Mexican-based 
company, are all around a door 
that leads into the living pavilion. 


























earthquakes. But more important, 
they enclose built-in water cisterns 
that collect the rainfall from the roof 
and cycle the precious commodity 
through the walls, where it acts as a 
coolant before it is used as drinking 
water and for bathing. Since St. Barts 
has no rivers or other natural water 
sources, all houses on the island have 
some similar method for trapping 
water, but these are the only resi- 
dences that use the walls for a water 
system and conduit. 

Inside, the most striking feature is 
the brick ceilings, which are shaped 
like shallow hemispherical vaults 
with a square base, known as bévedas. 
“There are only about thirty Mexi- 
can craftsmen, called bovederos, still 
around who can construct these mas- 
terpieces,” says Reincke. “They’re 
made of special bricks held together 
with limestone and a little cement. It 
took two days for one of the artisans 
to make each béveda in the houses.” 
And everywhere—covering the roof, 
around doors, on the floors—are tiles. 

When Billie du Mesnil was asked 
last year to take on the interior design 
of the main house, little work needed 
to be done on the structure. “There 
was no need to paint walls or lay car- 
pets or any of that,” she says. “Some 
of the furniture came from Barysh- 
nikov’s country house outside New 
York, because he likes to surround 
himself with familiar pieces, things 
that he’s had for years. Because St. 


Barts is so small, I had to do most of 
the furniture shopping in Manhattan 
and upstate New York in various an- 
tiques stores, had it shipped to the is- 
land and then spent most of my time 
installing and arranging it.” 

Most of the furnishings that du 
Mesnil selected are simple, country- 
style pieces, some of them European, 
some Mexican, that blend with the 
architecture. “There is really no one 
particular style,” says the German- 
born designer, who lives on the is- 
land part of the year. “I didn’t want 
the house to look decorated. I wanted 
it to look comfortable, lived in.” 

Weathered redwood Adirondack 
chairs are used outdoors in the gar- 
den area and around the swimming 
pool, which is surrounded by terra- 
cotta tiles and has a spectacular view 
over part of the island. An English 
refectory table and chairs were placed 
in the covered veranda that links the 
living and sleeping areas of the resi- 
dence. Turkish kilims cover the tile 
floors. Painted pine cabinets, rush- 
seated chairs, brass candlesticks, Mex- 
ican mirrors, and American quilts all 
coexist in this island retreat. 

A nautical touch added by Reincke 
is a small, aerielike upper room 
reached by a ship’s stairway that was 
made by a shipyard carpenter; there, 
exposed wooden beams, a fireplace 
and a window that overlooks the Baie 
de St.-Jean offer a cozy environment 
with a bird’s-eye view for watching 








LEFT: A ship’s stairway leads up to a small 
upper room that is furnished with a 19th-cen- 
tury swan’s-neck daybed and rocker, covered 
in a Boussac leopard-print fabric, and a kilim. 


cruise ships and yachts sailing past. 

Many years have passed since the 
notorious pirate Monbars used St. 
Barts as a refuge. But there are count- 
less others, like Mikhail Baryshnikov, 
for whom the island still remains a 
refuge, a small enclave in the Carib- 
bean where the occasional outsiders 
arrive to build and live in their own 
version of paradise. 1 
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‘ ABOVE: Covering the English oak bedstead is ABOVE: Reincke designed flat-tiled pavilions 
a lace-trimmed spread and mosquito netting, around the house for a special water system 
which counterbalance the béveda brick vault- that collects rainfall from the roof and cir- 
ing. At left is a country Chippendale chair. culates it through the four-foot-thick walls. 





What distinguishes these houses from 
the more traditional, northern European- 
influenced architectural styles on the 
island is their Mexican look. 








FLORIDA’S SANIBEL is an island escape, a 
subtle and disarming place where the 
pace inevitably slows. It is here that 
Roy Solfisburg and Max Yelin retreat, 
to a house where architecture pro- 
vides a framework for nature. That is, 
in a way, a paradoxical approach, but 
at Casa Caméléon, the design cele- 
brates the miracle of both. 

The house is on Sanibel’s quietest 
side, away from the island’s re- 
nowned shell-laden beach. It sits in- 
stead at the edge of a small lake, 
which was made by the draining of a 
swamp and has a number of alli- 
gators, on an odd-shaped lot domi- 
nated by a tangle of trees. Many of 
the trees—green buttonwoods, stran- 
gler figs, wild limes and buck- 
thorns—are protected species, hardy 
and gnarled island natives. 

Solfisburg and Yelin appreciated 
the site’s idiosyncrasies. “We wanted 
to alter the context as little as possible 
and insert the house very gently,” 
says Yelin. They built it to sit high 
over the flood-prone ground, and its 
height—with only the tall Australian 
pines to give it scale—makes the 
house rather monumental, though, 
for that, it is not imposing. In fact, it 
is a fairly small house that simply 
seems large. 

Casa Caméléon (the juncture of 
Spanish and French is a deliberate 
gesture) is aptly named, for the house 
changes its appearance as dawn 
moves to day, as dusk turns to night. 
In the dark the house turns from 
opaque to transparent, and lighted, it 
is at once serene and brilliant. The 
name is actually drawn from two 
sources. One is the abundant popula- 
tion of little lizards, sunning them- 
selves on tree branches and scurrying 
through the undergrowth of Chinese 
fan palms. And while the house was 


Surrounded by a dense subtropical forest on a 
Florida island, the clapboard house of Roy 
Solfisburg and Max Yelin combines regional 
architecture with a late-modern sensibility. 
“We intended the house as a strong sculptural 
object set off against the wild natural vegeta- 
tion,” explains Solfisburg. On the rear lakeside 
facade, a pair of stairs join at the central screen 
porch and lead to the second-floor living area. 
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A Sanibel Caméléon 


Designing a Subtropical Forest House with 
a Modern Edge on the Florida Island 


ARCHITECTURE BY ROY J. SOLFISBURG, FAIA, AND MAX |. YELIN 
TEXT BY BETH DUNLOP PHOTOGRAPHY BY STEVEN BROOKE 
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RIGHT: “We designed the living/dining area 
as a pavilion to bring the outside in, while 
exploring new visual relationships between 
furniture and art,” explains Solfisburg. Mexi- 
can decorative masks rest on the black-steel 
table, and Philippine fishermen’s baskets 
stand behind the sofa. Stairs lead up to the 
third-floor bedroom suite, and to the left, the 
dining area has office chairs by Marc Berthier. 


under construction, Solfisburg and 
Yelin bought a 1925 French poster 
lithograph by Mich that depicts a rib- 
bon-festooned juggling chameleon; 
the poster now occupies a lively and 
predominant position in the living/ 
dining area. 

The house was intended as a pavil- 
ion within a landscape, and indeed, 
its presence is formal enough to be- 
lie the simple materials used to build 
—wood, latticework and wood-tex- 
tured vinyl siding laid horizontally in 
the manner of old-fashioned carpen- 
ter-crafted seaside houses. “I began,” 
says Solfisburg, “with an iconic house 
image, as a child would have drawn 
it. Then it became sophisticated.” Flat 
surfaces meet up rather unexpectedly 
with fully configurated ones. If the 
front of the house is planar and rather 
restrained, the back is animated with 
a series of porches and trellises. ‘Tt 
reaches out,” explains Yelin, “to em- 
brace the lake.” 

Casa Caméléon is a study in gray 
and white. The roof slopes shallowly 
and steps up at the center. A steep 
stairway leads to a narrow front 
porch, really a loggia with simple col- 
umns drawn from Minoan temple 
architecture and topped with con- 
temporary shiny silver balls. 

Where there are historic allusions, 
they are gentle ones, even mirthful: If 
the Minoan columns hark back to 
1500 B.c., the silver coloring is metal- 
lic automotive paint. The front win- 
dow is almost Palladian, but it is 
recast in strict modern proportions. 
Except for art, the only bright color is 
a red-painted structural cross-beam 
support underneath the house. 

Solfisburg, an award-winning de- 
sign partner in the Chicago firm of 
Holabird & Root, studied with Louis 
Kahn at the University of Pennsylva- 
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The gridded windows become “picture windows, 


nia; Yelin, who administered the state 
of Illinois’s construction fund, was 
trained in the Miesian tradition at the 
Illinois Institute of Technology. The 
house shows a bit of both back- 
grounds, but more, is in keeping with 
its place and time, in that order. It is 
at once rigorous and relaxed. “It was a 
true collaboration,” says Solfisburg. 
Solfisburg and Yelin worked out 


every proportion with tight attention 
to detail. “This is,” says Yelin, “an im- 
mensely complicated project.” Win- 
dows, railings, banisters, start with a 
two-foot grid. “In a house,” says 


‘Solfisburg, “you need to pay atten- 


tion to every square inch in every 
surface.” The Sanibel Island house is 
a clear-eyed design, pure for both po- 
etic and pragmatic reasons: It must be 








ting the walls frame the sky and the trees. 
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resilient enough to withstand sandy- 
footed and mud-stained fishermen. 
Roy Solfisburg has two children, a 
twenty-one-year-old daughter and a 
fourteen-year-old son; the house is 
used by most members of the ex- 
tended Solfisburg and Yelin families. 
“If you can’t clean it with Windex, we 
don’t want it here,” says Yelin. To 
that end the furniture is sturdy stuff: 


a gray Steelcase office sofa, black- 
steel-and-glass tables and offbeat 
Marc Berthier office chairs on rollers, 
which Max Yelin terms “almost in- 
sectoidal” in their appearance. 

An open staircase leads upstairs 
like an oversize ladder to a loft. 
Solfisburg has a penchant for stair- 
ways that are direct means of ascent. 
On the third floor, two attic-style bed- 


FOLLOWING PAGES: Arranged on a strict 
north-south axis, the house, with its high cen- 
tral gable and low sloping roofline, blends into 
the natural setting. The geometric elements— 
such as gridded fenestration and railings, and 
a lunette on the front fagade—accentuate the 
sculptural quality of the house. Yelin says, 
“The recessed porch and overlapping layers 
of lattice create an interesting visual density.” 


rooms are nestled under the sloping 
ceiling. The master bedroom, with 
its own sun porch, sits off the living/ 
dining area. 

Throughout the house, the palette 
is neutral. The idea was to let the 
gridded windows become “picture 
windows” in the truest sense, letting 
the walls frame the sky and the trees. 
Even the light—it appears green in 
the morning and blue in the after- 
noon—becomes an ornamental ele- 
ment in the architecture. 

Both Solfisburg and Yelin are con- 
noisseurs of a wide range of art and 
objects, but most of the collection is 
in their full-time residences, a subur- 
ban Chicago house and a Lake Shore 
Drive apartment. Besides the French 
poster, the Sanibel house has Haitian 
paintings and primitive wood carv- 
ings, including polychrome sculp- 
tures from a Thai funerary barge, but 
the art is almost incidental, almost a 
reinforcement of the idea that the 
trees and sky are implicit parts of the 
architecture. In a more anecdotal 
vein, Solfisburg always keeps vases 
full of fresh gladioluses in the house, 
a highly personalized reference to 
the fact that the main road to Sani- 
bel from the Fort Myers airport is 
called Gladiolus and until recently, as 
development encroached, was lined 
with fields full of flowers. 

The living/dining area opens out 
onto a semicircular screen porch that 
is cantilevered over the grounds like 
the prow of a ship. A suspended 
wooden truss ceiling encloses the 
space; a ceiling fan cools it when the 
island breezes don’t suffice. Sanibel is 
home to an important bird sanctuary, 
and the Casa Caméléon porch is a 
viewing platform for herons, egrets, 
ospreys, hawks and ducks. The huge 


continued on page 181 
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For San Francisco-based furniture de- 
signers and manufacturers John and 
Elinor McGuire, a villa on the Greek 
island of Hydra is a peaceful refuge 
insummer. OPPOSITE: Across the har- 
bor, whitewashed houses accessible 
only by donkey paths cling to rocky 
cliffs. The island, which lies in the Sa- 
ronic Gulf, is punctuated by rugged 
outcroppings and sparse vegetation. 





LEFT: Vividly colored bougainvillea 
arches over the entrance to the villa. 
With interior designer Andrew Del- 
fino and architect Edward Tuttle, the 
McGuires renovated the house in the 
19th-century style of the island, open- 
ing it up to sweeping views of the Ae- 
gean Sea. BELOW: Olive and almond 
trees shade the garden terrace. Furni- 
ture by McGuire is covered in canvas. 


Housekeeping on Hydra 


Fohn and Elinor MeGuires Ode toa Grecian Isle 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY ANDREW DELFINO, ASID 
TEXT BY ADRIAN COOK 





ARCHITECTURE BY EDWARD TUTTLE 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY ROBERT EMMETT BRIGHT 









































The house was perched rather high, 
about three-quarters of the way up a slope, 
looking down over the port and out to sea. 


OF THE MYRIAD islands that cluster 
around the Greek mainland, Hydra 
is probably the most visited. As the 
steamer rounds the northeast coast of 
the Peloponnese, the island rears out 
of the Aegean like a gigantic marine 
reptile, its cliff shores plunging into a 
fathomless ink-blue sea. Craggy and 
forbidding, strangely lacking in tour- 
ist-enticing sandy beaches and walks 
through vineyards, groves and tem- 
ples, Hydra has won its popularity 
through sheer grit and the force of 
its personality. 

With its deep, well-protected har- 
bor and a view from the island’s sum- 
mit that takes in the Saronic Gulf, 
Athens and the Cyclades, Hydra 
became the naval base of the Greek 
patriots in their struggle for indepen- 
dence against the Turks in the 1820s. 
Over forty thousand people lived 
there in 1821, and the Greek navy 
could boast one hundred and fifty 
ships. Most of the wealthy shipping 
families of Athens owned, and still 
own, houses on the slopes of the port, 
though steam navigation has cut the 
population to less than one-tenth of 
what it once was, with sponge fish- 
ing as its only livelihood until the 
tourist trade began. 

Up to World War II, many of Hy- 
dra’s big square houses stood empty 
and neglected, but the 1950s saw an 
upswing in international interest. 
Painters and writers from other coun- 
tries discovered the spartan appeal of 
the island, and the Athens Academy 


of Fine Arts opened a branch in one 
of the old family mansions, welcom- 
ing students from around the world. 

Over the years the simple cafés and 
taverns around the edge of the port 
served more and more summer resi- 
dents from London, Paris, New York 
and Sydney, who discussed art and 
history over their ouzo and sliced 
squid. The old whitewashed houses 
standing closely together along the 
steep donkey trails—often with only 
a well in the garden for water and a 
hurricane lamp for light—found ten- 
ants every summer and were even- 
tually decorated, some quite lavishly 
and in styles undreamed of by the 
island’s natives. 

When San Francisco-based fur- 
niture designers and manufacturers 
John and Elinor McGuire thought of 
buying a house on Hydra about thir- 
teen years ago, they looked around 
for a place that was simple and easy 
to maintain. It was unlikely that busi- 
ness would allow them to spend long 
stretches of the year there. The house 
they chose was perched rather high, 
about three-quarters of the way up a 
slope on one side of the harbor, look- 
ing down over the port and out to 
sea. Originally the house comprised 
two smallish blocks of servants’ quar- 
ters surrounded by a high white wall 
that belonged to a much larger house 
farther up the slope. 

“We loved the view,” explains 
John McGuire. “The size suited us, 
too. But we had several years of work 


, 


A natural pine ceiling, and beams and floors of Volos stone from northern Greece, con- 
tribute to the rustic tone of the villa’s main space, used as a living/dining area. The white- 
washed stone walls were left bare to underscore the panoramic vistas. Antique delft jars 
flank the fireplace, which Elinor McGuire designed. Small Chinese bamboo tables comple- 
ment furnishings by McGuire, which include lacquered armoires and willow daybeds. 
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ahead of us. The outer wall was 
crumbling away and had to be rebuilt 
entirely. Then we decided to restruc- 
ture the house and open it up to the 
view and the terrace, using larger 
doors and windows.” The work was 
accomplished with the help of inte- 
rior designer Andrew Delfino and ar- 
chitect Edward Tuttle. 

On the stone terrace, there are — 
wood sofas and chairs with Aegean- — 
blue cushions, creating an outdoor 
living room, and the sweep of terrace 
continues to the other side to form a 
patio fringed by a grape arbor and 
ending in a semicircular alcove seat 
in whitewashed brick. The villa’s 
main space is very Greek in tone, 





ABOVE: In the master bedroom, which opens onto a terrace, is a poster of a Greek youth. 


with the plain whitewashed walls 

and heavy unpainted ceiling charac- 

teristic of most of the old island 

houses. The windows open onto the 

harbor, and it is the sort of view that 

makes ornament superfluous, though 

several contemporary Greek artworks 

add vivid color. Nearly all the furni- 

ture is McGuire-designed, chosen for 

7 ~~ simplicity as well as elegance, and the 

sf thin rattan chairs and tables allow for 

all the space that is possible. 

ms The heart of the house is, of course, 

¢ the terrace, with its greenery, its 

shade and its sun. The McGuires have 

____ also cut steps into the outer wall of 

—— the living room, leading up to the flat 

white rooftop. There are nights when 

a yellow road of moonlight streams 

: across the strait from the mainland 

"=3 coast. And there are nights when it is 

possible to imagine long-ago battles 

and the sounds of tragedy blowing in 

from Agamemnon-haunted Mycenae 

and Argos beyond the blackening 

hills. Stars and jasmine work their 
wonders on the mind. 0 
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ABOVE: ‘he informal design continues in the master bath, which features pine cabi- 
netry, marble tiles and stone walls. The copper chandelier is Venetian. Panels depicting 
leaping do!phins recall Minoan legends. RIGHT: The sun-dappled dining terrace looks 
out to the Pe'ooonnese, part of the mainland peninsula some four miles away. A grape ar- 
bor hangs ove table, where sand-castle-shaped baskets from Thailand cover the plates. 
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ARCHITECTURE BY BRIAN HEMINGWAY AND FOOK-WENG CHAN 


TEXT BY JON KRAKAUER 


AS THE GULL FLIES, the Bowen Island 
residence of James and Martine 
Thom stands just fifteen miles from 
the skyscrapers and tumult of down- 
town Vancouver, British Columbia. 
“But our house’s proximity to the city 
center is deceptive,” explains James 
Thom. “The fact that it’s on an island 
changes everything. Because it’s 
adrift from the mainland and can be 
reached only by boat, the house 
seems to exist in an altogether dif- 
ferent world. The moment the out- 
bound ferry pulls away from the 
dock, you feel as though you're cast- 
ing off all your earthly problems.” 

The short boat ride across Howe 
Sound to Bowen Island is as spectacu- 
lar as it is soothing. Immediately to 
the north, towering snowcapped 
mountains rise from the water’s edge 
without preamble. Dall porpoises ca- 
vort in the small ferry’s bow wave. A 
half dozen bald eagles circle leisure- 
ly overhead, scanning the sea for 
salmon. By the end of the peace- 
ful twenty-minute passage it is diffi- 
cult to believe that busy Vancouver, 
with its one and a half million inhab- 
itants, sprawls just beyond a bend 
in the fjord. 

The Thom residence—designed by 
Brian Hemingway and Fook-Weng 
Chan of Thompson Berwick Pratt, 
one of Canada’s preeminent architec- 
tural firms—is on the south coast of 
Bowen Island, on a wooded terrace 
overlooking a raw, basalt-rimmed 
beach. In an inspired stroke, the ar- 
chitects positioned the contour-hug- 
ging structure at the precise point 
where the rain forest gives way to the 
exposed bluffs of the shoreline, so 
that the house manages to take ad- 
vantage of both an unimpeded ocean 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY ROB MELNYCHUK 


view and the site’s sheltering stand 
of one-hundred-and-fifty-foot cedars. 
When one is arriving from the cross- 
island access road, the residence and 
the sea behind it remain largely hid- 
den by the dense trees. At the sliding 
glass front doors, the whole craggy 
sweep of the Strait of Georgia be- 
comes visible to the south through an 
unobstructed expanse of glass. The 
swift, unexpected transition from 
shadowy forest to bright sky and 
open water is breathtaking. 

“The view from the house is in- 
credible,” Martine Thom says. “The 
mountains, the ships heading for 
Alaska, the wildlife. Eagles nest in the 
fir trees above us. There are herons 
and deer everywhere. Last September 
we watched a pod of twenty killer 
whales swim past, just off our beach. 
To actually see whales from your liv- 
ing room—such a thing is priceless!” 

According to Hemingway, the de- 
sign of the Thoms’ house reflects the 
uniquely cosmopolitan backgrounds 
of the Thoms themselves: James, of 
mixed Canadian-American descent, 
is the well-traveled president of an 
international shipping company; 
Martine’s sensibilities evince not only 
her Vietnamese-French heritage but 
her tenure in the fashion salons and 
publishing houses of Paris and New 
York. “As soon as I walked onto the 
property,” Hemingway says, “I was 
struck by the potential the site held 
for creating something truly spe- 
cial—something that would speak, 
in particular, to Martine’s Oriental 
sophistication.” 

Indeed, a Shinto-influenced vocab- 
ulary crops up throughout the Hem- 
ingway-Chan design: in the entrance 
portal and reflecting pool; in the 


handsome wooden lighting fixtures 
repeated inside and out; in the clean, 
uncluttered detailing and natural fin- 
ishes; and in the aura of serenity that 
pervades every corner of the dwell- 
ing. But if the structure’s prevailing 
accent can be traced to the Far East, 
the heart and soul of the design— 
the powerful horizontal geometry 
and open, organic, free-flowing in- 
teriors—are unmistakably descended 
from the homegrown Prairie Style 
architecture of Frank Lloyd Wright. 

Perhaps the most pleasing quality 
of the house, however, owes not to 
any formally delineated architectural 
idiom but rather to a simple, strongly 
felt desire articulated at the outset by 
Martine Thom. ‘From the first time 
she ever met with us,” explains Fook- 
Weng Chan, ‘Martine expressed her 
wish that above all we design, in 
her words, ‘a house of light.’” To- 
ward that end, the architects em- 
ployed prodigious quantities of glass. 
A one-hundred-foot-long skylight 
runs along the length of the roof, 
transforming the long hallway that 
links the building’s public and pri- 
vate wings into a bright, airy gallery. 
A crenellated glass curtain abutting 
the entrance amplifies the reflections 
of the pond at its foot to wonderful 
effect. Some very creative fenestra- 
tion ensures that every single room in 
the house—even the baths—receives 
a generous supply of heavenly illu- 
mination. Virtually the entire south- 
ern and western sections of the house 
consist of floor-to-ceiling windows 
and sliding glass doors, effectively 
blurring the distinction between out- 
side and inside spaces. 

In another, sunnier part of the 
world, such an abundance of glass 


To create what residents James and Martine Thom call a “house of light,” architects Brian Hemingway and Fook-Weng Chan situated the 
house on Bowen Island, British Columbia, between existing trees and a rocky bluff. PRECEDING PAGES: A curving path leads down to the 
front entrance of the Shinto-influenced waterfront residence. The lanterns’ design echoes built-in fixtures throughout the house. OPPO- 
SITE: “To reach the front door, one passes under the portal and through majestic cedar and fir trees,” says Chan. A skylight along the 120- 
foot-long east-west gallery, left, illuminates the house, and crenellated glass on the north wall magnifies reflections from an outdoor pool. 












LEFT: “Several aspects of shibui—the Japanese notion of restrained elegance—are ap- 
parent from the living room: the transition of interior to exterior, the cantilevered 
terraces, pergolas and planters. These all serve to link the house to its setting,” explains 
Chan. The living room’s 12-foot sliding door panels offer views to the Strait of Georgia. 


ABOVE: “From the marble-and-tile tub in the master bath, one enjoys a more private, 
filtered view,” says Hemingway. “The tree leaves—which actually press against the 
glass—create a relaxing environment.” BELOW: Contrasting with the verticality of the 
trees, parallel cedar beams project horizontally beyond the house's glass-walled spaces. 















































structure where the rain forest gives way to the exposed bluffs. 


might seem excessive. But on the — ingway insists, “it is exceedingly rich stretch well into the margins of the 
west coast of Canada, where the skies in nuance. There are subtleties of | day. At such moments, when Wag- 
are often misty and dark as slate, itis | color here that exist nowhere else.” nerian shafts of sunlight pierce 
all but impossible to have too many The sun, when it deigns to shine, _ the clouds to glint off the breaking 
windows. Sunlight is treasured in never ascends terribly far above the waves, and the interiors of the Thom | 
these parts not just because it tends horizon in these northern latitudes, residence take on a magical, other- 


In an inspired stroke, the architects positioned the contour-hugging 
. 


to be so elusive, but for the unusual 
qualities it possesses as well. “Because 
our coastal light is so subdued,” Hem- 


OPPOSITE: “The skylighted gallery, on the left—which is the 
central circulation spine of the house—emphasizes the intricate, 
ever-changing play of light on the walls, windows and floors,” 
explains Chan of the west elevation. The kitchen, right, extends 
out to a deck where the Thoms often have breakfast. On the deck, 
Martine Thom—a gourmet cook—grows herbs in the planter. 


so the warm, filtered hues of twi- 
light—what painters and photogra- 
phers venerate as “artist’s light’— and long. 














BELOW: The housesits above the fir-decked pool on one of three 
rocky ledges used to organize and situate the overall design. “The 
granite chimney anchors the building’s horizontal layers to the 
ground,” says Chan. FOLLOWING PAGES: “Entering the house, 
one feels the full impact of the magnificent waterfront setting,” 
adds Chan of the view visible through the sliding glass doors. 
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worldly glow, the praises of Messrs. 
Hemingway and Chan are sung loud 
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“On an island, I can get away from everything—it’s like being in another 
country,” says Prince Henry of Hesse (above), a painter also known as Enrico 
d’Assia, of Villa Mafalda, his Anacapri retreat. He often sketches on the terrace, 
which offers “a quite different view from all the famous ones you see of Capri.” 


An Anacapri Idyll 


Prince Henry of Hesses Villa Mafalda in Italy 


TEXT BY CHARLOTTE AILLAUD PHOTOGRAPHY BY ROBERT EMMETT BRIGHT 


“T love the islands—friends can come 
by in their boats to visit.” 


RIGHT: Tile floors and a vaulted ceiling distinguish the villa’s entrance hall, 
which, with its large old Spanish table, also serves as the dining room. A marble 
pilaster holds a bronze bust after the Dionysus from Herculaneum, and a Ger- 
man Romantic painting of the island of Ischia hangs above the side cabinet. 

















“On an island, I can get away from everything—it’s like being in another 
country,” says Prince Henry of Hesse (above), a painter also known as Enrico 
d’Assia, of Villa Mafalda, his Anacapri retreat. He often sketches on the terrace, 
which offers “a quite different view from all the famous ones you see of Capri.” 
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Prince Henry of Hesses Villa Dafalda in Italy 


TEXT BY CHARLOTTE AILLAUD PHOTOGRAPHY BY ROBERT EMMETT BRIGHT 


“T love the islands—friends can come 
by in their boats to visit.” 


RIGHT: Tile floors and a vaulted ceiling distinguish the villa’s entrance hall, 
which, with its large old Spanish table, also serves as the dining room. A marble 
pilaster holds a bronze bust after the Dionysus from Herculaneum, and a Ger- 
man Romantic painting of the island of Ischia hangs above the side cabinet. 
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never returned. Today, near a statue 
of a vestal virgin standing in the gar- 
den, a vase of fresh flowers keeps 
alive Mafalda’s memory at the villa 
that bears her name. 

“My father called in the architect 
Roberto Adinolfi,” continues Prince 
Henry, “along with the builders Er- 
cole and Giuseppe d’Esposito, who 
were celebrated on the island for 
their domes and arches. They had the 
art of making these features marry 
perfectly with the local architecture; 
indeed, you can still see new build- 
ings going up on Capri that embody 
the Esposito style.” 

As in most of the classic Capri vil- 
las, each bedroom at Villa Mafalda 
has its own individual dome, the 
rooms are small, cool and private, 
and the terraces are broad and open 
to the view. 

“My father spent three months ev- 
ery year at the villa,” remarks the 
prince, “which I can’t seem to man- 
age, alas. My various occupations else- 
where take up too much of my time, 


“T go there to get away from the crowds,” says the prince. “It’s my place to go to study or read or retire.” ABOVE: The main sitting room 
is furnished with wicker chairs and a banquette. Framed by the archway, a portrait of Ferdinand IIL, king of Naples, after Anton Raphael 
Mengs is above the 19th-century fireplace. BELOW: A table holds a fragment from a 2nd-century Roman relief and an 18th-century lion. 


FROM THE HEIGHTS of Anacapri, the ol- 
ive groves cascade, terrace by terrace, 
to the brink of the sea. There, in gar- 
dens not far from the site of Emperor 
Tiberius’s retreat, stands Villa Ma- 
falda, the island residence of Prince 
Henry of Hesse. 

“Around 1937,” explains Prince 
Henry, “my father fell in love with 
Capri, which was nearly deserted at 
the time, and bought a plot of land. 
He treasured the wild nature of the 
island, its remoteness from the mod- 
ern world. Every evening he used to 
watch the sun go down from a soli- 
tary tower here, a place that he dedi- 
cated to Saint Francis of Assisi. The 
house, which he built in 1950, bears 
the name of my mother, Princess 
Mafalda, daughter of Victor Emman- 
uel III of Italy 

Prince Henry's mother was sent 
to Buchenwald during the war and 


\ 








and in any case, I’m not properly or- 
ganized to paint here.” 

The principal Hesse residence is 
the magnificent Villa Polissena in 
Rome, from which Prince Henry su- 
pervises the possessions of the House 
of Savoy that he inherited from his 
mother along with his own extensive 
interests in Germany. 

“I go to Germany often in connec- 
tion with the many museums my fa- 
ther founded,” says the prince, “and 
especially to take care of Fasanerie, a 
property of ours in the province of 
Hesse, where he assembled the fami- 
ly’s remaining possessions after the 
war. Among other things, there’s a 
fine collection of Greek and Roman 
sculpture at Fasanerie, one of the best 
of its kind west of the Alps.” 

By his own account, Prince Henry 
of Hesse had an idyllically happy 
childhood, divided as it was between 
his studies in Germany and holidays 
in Italy. “But later on they sent me 
to boarding school; it was a terrible 
wrench to leave my cousins and my 





“When I’m at Anacapri, I feel like I’m on a cloud,” the prince says. “It could be an island in Greece.” ABOVE: A pine tree shades the 
garden terrace, which features a rustic pergola, a rough-textured stone wall and a whitewashed banquette. BELOW: A German Romantic 
watercolor, The Bay of Pozzuoli, is displayed in the master bedroom above the daybed, which is adorned with a paisley-covered pillow. 
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grandparents. By the end of the war I 
was sixteen years old, motherless and 
condemned to wait out events in a 
shattered Germany. I’d become inter- 
ested in painting through my con- 
tacts with other students who were 
fascinated by art, and about that time 
I decided to go and inhabit one of 
the family’s abandoned castles—Fa- 
sanerie, as it happened. So off I went, 
and | endured an existence of almost 
total solitude, until I got the idea of 
going to my old school and inviting 
my art teacher and his wife to live 
with me in that enormous house. I 
promised them we’d do nothing but 
paint, listen to music and eat mush- 
rooms and apples. I must’ve been 
more persuasive than I realized, be- 
cause Professor Kubesch instantly re- 
signed his post and came to join me 
in my freezing palace. 

“There were one hundred and 




















thirty bedrooms to one miserable 
bath. All the same, I have fantastic 
memories of that time, which was to- 
tally dedicated to painting and to 
contact with nature. We were four- 
teen kilometers from the nearest hu- 
man habitation; in the surrounding 
forest, the snow lay thick for months 
on end. But for all that, I think the 
very strangeness of my existence at 
Fasanerie endowed me with some of 
the inspiration I now feel I possess.” 

By the time the prince was twenty, 
he was ripe to discover Paris, where 
the arts were riding a wave of post- 
war euphoria. Among his friends, he 
recalls, was Lady Diana Cooper. Paris 
also led him to an awareness of con- 
temporary painting, the ballets of the 
marquis de Cuevas and the opera, 
which was then undergoing a phe- 
nomenal renaissance. All of these in- 
fluences combined to stimulate his 
own art, a process that culminated in 
an exhibition in 1947, the first of a 
long series of successful shows (Paris, 
Rome, New York, Milan, Frankfurt, 
San Francisco) that has remained un- 
broken to this day. The respect now 
accorded to Prince Henry’s work has 
perhaps been best described by the 
critic Giuliano Briganti, who wrote in 
1975 of the “magical realism” of his 
style, with its twin influences of Sur- 
realism and Egyptian art. 

But Enrico d’Assia (the name with 
which Prince Henry signs his paint- 
ings) is also something of a Romantic. 
In the words of art critic Alvar Gon- 
zalez-Palacios, he has Romanticism’s 
“idea of what man sees without see- 
ing: an interpretation, therefore, of 
reality, for nature can never be por- 
trayed as it is.” 

During the 1960s Prince Henry of 
Hesse was heavily preoccupied with 
theater design. “I worked for La Scala 
and for the Rome opera, where I did 
the sets for a number of ballets, 
including Swan Lake, La Sylphide 
and Romnieo and Juliet,” he says. “Even 


“T’m muc} 
beautiful in ‘ 


more fun, I worked on the operas 
Turandot, Orpheus and Eurydice and 
Parsifal. I also created the sets for the 
May in Florene¢e production of Aida. 

“T find working with directors such 
as Riccardo Muti or Zubin Mehta a 
highly rewarding experience, but in 
the end what really gives sense and 
direction to my life is painting. I only 
fully understood that when I sus- 
tained an eye injury in Genoa last 
year that left me semiblind for a 
while. I could neither read nor work, 
and I felt as if all my former pleasure 
in life was draining away. I recuper- 
ated at Villa Polissena in Rome.” 

When his father died, the prince 
decided to take back Villa Mafalda, 
which had been leased to an English 
family. “My first house was on Ischia, 
where I worked all day and spent the 
evenings with friends at the local 
trattoria,” he says. “I love the islands, 
especially the way friends can come 
by in their boats to visit—the houses 
here are always open to anyone the 
sea washes up. I think the whole 
world must have passed through at 
one time or another: people such as 
Anna Magnani, Herbert von Karajan, 
Visconti, Ginger Rogers, among oth- 
ers, along with the king of Greece, 
who used to arrive punctually every 
year in one of his warships.” 

Night falls quickly on Capri, and 
in the warm dusk one can hear the 
faint sound of talk and laughter from 
the other terraces. “Life here is very 
sweet,’” murmurs Prince Henry with 
a sigh, “but I have to admit that I 
can’t think of anything other than 
my next exhibition, which will be held 
in Rome in the fall.” Indeed, the latest 
Enrico d’Assia exhibition promises 
much. As Alvar Gonzalez-Palacios has 
written of his art, “Here we hail the 
work of a poet who is also an artisan 
and an ornamentalist, and we recall 
that the secret of poetry lies not so 
much in the poetic object as in the 
heart of the poet who loves.” 0 





more relaxed on the island than I am in Rome, and it’s especially 
eptember,” says Prince Henry. “A group of my friends comes to 


join me at the villa every autumn—it’s quiet and very peaceful.” Terraces at 
each level of the house are linked by an outdoor staircase leading to the pool. 
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Mackinac Vistas 


A New Spirit for the Grand Hotel Owners’ 
Island Cottage in Michigan 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY CARLETON VARNEY OF DOROTHY DRAPER & COMPANY, INC. 
TEXT BY JOHN TAYLOR PHOTOGRAPHY BY MARY E. NICHOLS 





















































PRECEDING PAGES AND OPPOSITE: Corner Cottage, a clapboard house on Mackinac Island in Michigan, is the residence of 
Dan and Amelia Musser, owners of the historic Grand Hotel nearby. Carleton Varney has redesigned the interiors for both places. 


INTERIOR DESIGNER Carleton Varney and his clients Dan and 
Amelia Musser go back a long way. The Mussers, who 
own Grand Hotel on Michigan’s Mackinac Island in the 
straits between Lake Huron and Lake Michigan, first asked 
Varney to redecorate the lobby and a few select rooms of 
the celebrated Gilded Age hostelry in 1977. 

He completed that task a year later. Since then, while 
continuing to work on other parts of the hotel, Varney also 
designed the Mussers’ farmhouse near Lansing. And he 
has now finished their main residence, Corner Cottage, a 
brief walk from Grand Hotel. His work there had an un- 
usual objective. To understand how the house came out 
the way it did, some background is necessary. 

Corner Cottage had previously been inhabited by Stew- 
art Woodfill, Dan Musser’s uncle, who had run Grand Ho- 
tel since the Depression. A bachelor, Woodfill was a 
forbidding, somewhat idiosyncratic man. “He was very 
eccentric,” says Varney. “He would sit in his drawing 
room in an ascot and a burgundy dinner robe, but he 
would be wearing sneakers.” 

He was also precise and demanding. “Everything, from 
food to the air pressure, had to be a certain way,” Varney 
adds. “The first time I met him I sat down in a chair and 
when I went to move it, it was bolted to the floor.” 

When Amelia and Dan Musser bought Grand Hotel 
from Stewart Woodfill, he tried to insist that as part of the 
arrangement they move into Corner Cottage. The Mussers 
resisted. One of the reasons had to do with the associations 
the house had for them. “Stewart was never easy,” Varney 
explains. “There was always tremendous strain, and so 
Corner Cottage came with certain memories.” 

Then too—although the house was spacious, with four 
bedrooms and a broad porch that overlooked the water— 
the Mussers found it physically unattractive. Woodfill, 
whom Amelia Musser describes as leading “a solitary, 
locked-in life,” had arranged Corner Cottage as a barri- 
cade against the world. The residence was protected by a 
picket fence, a tall hedge and a wrought-iron gate. Inside, 
the rooms were dark. “It was a spook house,” she laughs. 


. “A dreadful fortress.” 


The Mussers also had their own perfectly adequate 


house a short distance away, and so, for several years after 
“Stewart Woodfill moved, Corner Cottage remained empty. 


“We kept talking about doing something with it,” Varney 
says. “Should we turn it into guest cottages? Should we 
create an executive retreat? One day I said, ‘Why don’t we 


~ 


take everything of Stewart out of it and make it over?’ ” 

When the Mussers concurred, Varney had one big ques- 
tion. “He said, ‘Can it be just a summer house, or does it 
have to be for all seasons—a place that we need to imagine 
with a Christmas tree?’ ” Amelia Musser recalls. Although 
Grand Hotel closes in the winter and they occasionally 
leave Mackinac Island for their farmhouse, they told him 
not to treat the cottage exclusively as a summer residence. 

Varney and his team began by ripping down the fence, 
the hedge and the gate. They took such minor steps as 
removing the linoleum from the kitchen floor and such 
major ones as tearing out the swimming pool. “It had to be 
a complete metamorphosis,” says Sara Beaudry, the project 
designer at Varney’s firm, Dorothy Draper & Company, Inc. 

To open up the house, they put French doors in the 
living room and the library, which lead out to the front 
porch. To lighten the rooms, they bleached the wood 
floors and pulled out the heavy stone from around the 
fireplaces, replacing them with white mantels. Varney 
even wanted to take down the chimneys—but that was 
going a bit far. So instead, he says, “I painted them white.” 

With the structural work completed, the designer set 
about brightening up the morose woodwork that Stewart 
Woodfill had favored. “Carleton did his color magic,” 
Amelia Musser says. ‘““When you stand in the house and 
look out, you see the water, the flowers, the sun. What he 
did was bring the colors of Mackinac inside.” 

The scheme begins with the exterior, which is painted a 
soft sky blue. The double front-entrance doors are yellow, 
as is the underside of the porch roof. Both provide a visual 
link with the many yellow flowers in the profuse garden 
Amelia Musser carefully tends. 

Inside, many of the rooms adopt either blue or yellow as 
their primary color. The floors of the entrance hall, living 
room and dining room have been painted in a blue-and- 
white checkerboard pattern. The living room walls are a 
soft glazed blue, and the chintz Varney selected for the sofa 
and the draperies has a blue-gray background. 

The colors of the adjacent library are as thoroughly co- 
ordinated as those in the living room, but here Varney 
worked in yellow. For the dining room, Varney aban- 
doned his blue-and-yellow color scheme, selecting a hue 
he calls raspberry cream. He furnished the room with an- 
tique chairs he bought at auction and a custom-made table. 
But as part of his relentless campaign to eliminate the 
slightest hint of darkness, he had them painted white. “For 


FOLLOWING PAGES: The library’s French doors open out to the front porch and the water beyond. Clarence House fabric on the 
tub chairs next to the antique Irish pine game table. Scalamandré wall upholstery. Chintz and silk plaid from Carleton V, Ltd. 
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me to do that was quite a step,” he cheerfully concedes, 
“but it was the right thing to do for the house.” 

Nowhere is white used more lavishly, and to more 
buoyant effect, than in the master bedroom. Its walls, beds, 
chairs and even its ottoman are all done in a creamy white- 
on-blue chintz. The mood evoked by the master bedroom 
is practically giddy. But then, the atmosphere throughout 
the house is completely the opposite of its spirit when 
Stewart Woodfill lived there. Rooms once gloomy are now 
bright. Chairs once bolted to the floor can now be moved 
to accommodate any whim. Instead of shutting out the 
world, the house now invites it in. What would the old 
gentleman have thought? 0 








ABOVE: Displayed in the dining room are Staffordshire dogs on wall 
brackets created with Prince of Wales feather motifs. The garlands of flow- 
ers on the walls were hand-painted. Clarence House fringe on draperies. 


RIGHT: “It’s very Brighton,” notes Varney of the guest bedroom that he 
redid in an English manner. The suite of maple and faux-bamboo furniture 
dates from mid-19th century. Antique Chinese Export hand-painted chest. 


“Mackinac was named after the Indian word for turtle,” says Varney. “That’s 
what the island is shaped like.” FOLLOWING PAGE: The rocking chairs 
that line the sweeping front porch are like those found at Grand Hotel. 
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Producer Robert Stigwood’s 18th-Century Georgian Colonial Estate 


and Demi Moore, Stigwood owned a 
seventeen-room Manhattan triplex 
with a 360-degree view: the entire 
south tower of the landmark San 
Remo on Central Park West. He still 
owns a house in Amsterdam—"I have 
a Dutch company,” he explains.) “A 
lot of my family in Australia are 
farmers, so along with simple, clean 
lines for the architecture, I like a 
house to be very comfortable and 
lived-in and warm inside.” 

Stigwood decorated the place him- 
self; decorating, he says, is one of his 
hobbies—“I’ve always done it with 
my yachts.” As one might expect, 
Stigwood’s yachts have been every- 
thing a world-class showman would 
want a yacht to be. In 1978 he ac- 
quired the luxurious 226-foot Sarina I 
from Loel Guinness; when he sold it, 
he bought the even more prodigal 
250-foot El Catal from the Greek ship- 
owning Embiricos family, renaming 
the boat Jezebel; and now that he has 





WRECK HOUSE IN BERMUDA 





continued from page 91 


sold that, he is looking for “some- 
thing really exceptional—I’m getting 
into marine archaeology, and she 
needs to be a very special ship.” In 
Bermuda, Stigwood keeps merely 
two sleek mahogany speedboats— 
vintage Italian-made Riva Aquara- 


Wreck Hill is the 
first landfall seen 
by ships approaching 
from the west. 


mas—named (by one of the few peo- 
ple, even in show business, who can 
get away with it) Superstar and Super- 
star II]. A marine motif runs gently 
through Wreck House itself—The King 
of Italy Leaving Naples, an 1830 oil on 
canvas, hangs in the upstairs gallery, 


which features as well a 1980 hand- 
made ship model, a surprise gift to 
Stigwood from the man who was 
“personally responsible for the win- 
ter refits on the Sarina and for her 
permanent berth in Antibes.” The gal- 
lery—and the bedrooms beyond it— 
used to be reached by a rotting lad- 
der; Stigwood commissioned a cele- 
brated local master carpenter to 
fashion a beautiful stairway of Ber- 
muda cedar. 

It is a measure of Wreck Hill’s 
balm—and an earnest of its perfect 
equilibrium—that it offers beaches 
from which to catch both morning 
and afternoon sunshine. The blond 
morning-sun beach on Ely’s Harbour 
was nicknamed “Hollywood Beach” 
by Stigwood and some houseguests 
because with its royal palms it looks 
like a film set. Then there are golden 
Wreck Bay beach and a third beach 
on the Atlantic Ocean side. The ten- 
nis court is naturally off Hollywood 
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WRECK HOUSE IN BERMUDA 


Producer Robert Stigwood’s 18th-Century Georgian Colonial Estate 


Beach. “I regard myself as a fine ten- 
nis player,” Stigwood says. “And a 
very good sailor—I love stormy seas. 
And a terrible golfer. Croquet I’m ter- 
rible at, too, but at Wreck Hill we 
play by my house rules.” And what 
are they? “Well,” he laughs, “I’ve 
been accused of cheating.” 

On a typical day in Bermuda, Stig- 
wood will scan his overnight faxes at 
breakfast, then go for a swim and a 
walk in his gardens. “Then I read 
scripts and whatever. If it’s the week- 
end I can relax a bit, but if it’s a busi- 
ness week, in the afternoons I have to 
start dealing with California—it all 
just depends on the time zone I have 
to deal with.’” One remembers the re- 
mark made by a fellow producer at 
the highest trumpet blast of Stig- 
wood’s success, in the late 1970s: 
“Wherever Robert Stigwood is, that’s 
the time zone.” 

Does Stigwood ever drive his fa- 
mous Rolls-Royce in Bermuda? “Are 























WE OFFER THE PERFECT DISGUISE. 


Write, if you prefer, to P.O. Box 3900, Peoria, IL 61614 


you talking about my ‘61 convertible 
that used to belong to Aly Khan? 
That one’s in L.A.—I don’t have a 
place there anymore, but it’s for 
when I’m there. I keep a Rolls in Lon- 
don, too. It would be against the law 
to have one in Bermuda, you know— 
you're limited to very small cars. I 
drive a moped here. And I have a 
couple of golf carts.” 

Stigwood also has a couple of Ber- 
mudian housekeepers, a Barbadian 
chef, a Chinese valet and a Chinese 
butler, to see to it that his and his 
guests’ every need is met. ‘My butler, 


valet and personal chef travel with, 


me—the rest of the staff stays in 
Bermuda,” he says. Three full-time 
gardeners tend the grounds, which 
were in a low and sad condition 
when Stigwood bought the place and 
which he reestablished and enhanced 
over several years. Bleached whale 
bones that he discovered on the prop- 
erty—“Whaling was once done from 
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Wreck Hill,” he explains—were used 
to edge a sunken garden. Next, an 
Elizabethan herb garden was created: 
“I discussed it with my chef—what 
herbs he’d like—but of course my 
chef is not a gardener.” Among the 
estate’s other diversified gardens are a 
triumph of a rose garden, a cutting 
garden and a vegetable garden that 
produces a chauvinistic luxuriance of 
Bermuda onions and Bermuda new 
potatoes. Bermuda lilies, pinky-white 
and highly perfumed, grow wild all 
over the property. There are old lime- 
kilns on the place, and one of them 
has been converted into a wine cellar, 
its entrance draped lushly with nas- 
turtiums and honeysuckle. 

Half a century ago, Stigwood re- 
counts, all across the island vast num- 
bers of Bermuda cedars died off and 
were replaced in time with pine- 
like casuarina trees. “But when Hur- 
ricane Emily hit in 1987, it wiped out 


continued on page 178 
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twenty-five percent of the casuarinas 
on Wreck Hill. So, as cedar was the 
endemic tree, I decided to take the 
other seventy-five percent of the ca- 
suarinas off and plant a thousand ce- 
dars in their place. I also planted 
quite a few palmettos. And now the 
place is back to how it originally 
was—looking fairly wild.” 

Stigwood came to Bermuda pre- 
ceded by a reputation as a lavish 
party thrower—people still talk about 
his brilliant postpremiere bash for 
Tommy (the film’s stars and_first- 
night guests all filed out of the Zieg- 
feld Theatre and into a nearby sub- 
way Station that had been transformed 
for the occasion). In Bermuda, Stig- 
wood hosts a big outdoor party on 
Kite Flying Day, which falls on Good 
Friday. “We have a picnic in the gar- 
dens and fly kites we’ve made our- 
selves, out of colored tissue paper and 
torn bed sheets and whatever. There’s 
a competition to see who can fly his 
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continued from page 177 


kite the highest. I’ve only come in 
second, and that was only once.” 
More spectacularly, Stigwood gives 
an annual Boxing Day Pirates Party 
that has achieved the stature of an is- 
land event. “People come in costume— 
as a pirate, wench, buccaneer, what- 
ever,” he says. His own outfit changes 


A marine motif 
runs gently through 
Wreck House itself. 


from year to year; last year he put on 
“a latex Cyrano de Bergerac nose, but 
I can’t vouch for how much panache 
the costume that went with it had.” 
He also does his fair share of per- 
sonal entertaining. ‘““What my guests 
appreciate is their privacy. And the 
Bermudian people are so nice, they 





don’t bother celebrities.’” Which 
should be appealing—unless they are 
bothered by not being bothered—to 
such Stigwood guests as Prince An- 
drew, John Travolta, Bob Geldof, Ken 
Russell, Simon Le Bon, Princess Mar- 
garet and Edwin Meese. 

Stigwood had such an overload of 
impresariolike activity in the 1970s, 
what was his life like in the 1980s? 
“Many years back, when I started my 
record company, I had designers try 
to come up with a logo for the label, 
and I wasn’t very happy with the re- 
sults. Some friends of mine in Japan 
while I was there had given me this 
little sort of fifty-cent papier-maché 
red cow—a Japanese symbol that means 
good luck and good fortune and good 
health. So I just said to the designers, 
‘Put RSO’—for Robert Stigwood 
Organization—‘on that cow and it 
will be my logo.’ So I’ve been lucky 
—I’ve good health and wonderful 
friends. And Wreck Hill.” 0 
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remaining. 
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A Secluded Summer Residence on Nantucket 
continued from page 131 


on many previous occasions to pro- 
vide the surfate for tennis courts 
throughout the island. Once the site 
had been excavated to the depth of 
three or four feet, a plastic membrane 
was stretched across its bottom and 
sides and the requisite amount of 
fresh water added. Ornamental fish 
were imported from Japan and now 
flourish in the pond’s clear depths. 
The house is entered through what 
might be called an architectural pre- 
fix—a small, gabled structure at- 
tached to the bigger, higher structure 
behind it and consisting mostly of a 
pair of glass doors with sidelights, 
surmounted by a gigantic segmented 
fanlight. The entrance leads into a 
vestibule area, from which one looks 
through an archway straight down 
the length of a big, airy room that 
combines living and dining quarters, 
with, at the far end, a glimpse of sun- 
lit deck and pond. Access to the deck 
is through a pair of doors matching 
those in the entrance hall; above the 
doors, in the center of the triangle 
formed by the high, slanted ceiling, is 
a bull’s-eye window some four feet in 
diameter. Along the ridgepole of the 
roof runs a skylight, through which 
the sun’s rays, according to season, 
dapple the floor or mount the walls. 
The rhythm of the house is set by a 
pleasing repetition of arches, both in- 
side and out. On the south wall of the 
living/dining room is an arched fire- 
place, bracketed by recesses for stor- 
ing firewood, and an arched doorway 
leading to the master suite, where 
again one encounters, as at the en- 
trance, the bold arch of a fanlight 
over paired doors. The north wall of 
the living/dining room is pierced at 
midpoint to reveal an ample tile- 
walled kitchen. Beyond it, a passage 
leads to a guest wing containing three 
bedrooms and a couple of baths. The 


guest bedrooms look out upon the. 


garden and its accompaniment of ar- 
bors, which, like those of ancient Ro- 
man villas, reach out to make house, 
garden, field and woodland seem a 
single extended habitation. 

The furnishings of the house re- 


flect the Roberts’ travels and the fear- 
less catholicity of their taste. In the 
master bedroom, for example, the 
pine mantelpiece is from an early 
New England farmhouse, the paint- 
ing above it is by a young contempo- 
rary painter named Aaron Fink, the 

«fierce lacquered winged lions beside 
it are guardians of the household 
from Bali, the chaise longue in front 
of it was made in China in the nine- 
teenth century for the export trade 
and reached Nantucket via a sea cap- 
tain’s house in Newport, and the 
dark wooden screen above the 
Jacuzzi is from a harem in Morocco. 
The same spirit of international, eye- 
delighting eclecticism is evident in 
the living/dining room, where over- 
size Mexican butaca chairs merrily 
join forces with a French wooden car- 
ousel horse, paintings by Tom Hol- 
land and Malcolm Morley, and an 
assortment of Windsor chairs, clus- 
tered around an oval pine table big 
enough to seat eight and plucked 
years ago from its obscure place of 
origin—a chateau kitchen? an eigh- 
teenth-century inn?—somewhere in 
the far-off French countryside. ' 

If it is characteristic of summer 
places to foster family affection, it is 
also characteristic of them (as it is of 
families) to keep expanding. Having 
built a swimming pool a short dis- 
tance from the house, the Roberts 
have been unable to resist building a 
poolhouse, which Knowles also de- 
signed and which is now in construc- 
tion. When finished, it will consist of 
a high-roofed central octagon with 
two flanking low-roofed wings. The 
roof of the octagon will terminate ina 
windowed octagonal cupola five feet 
across and rising to a height of 
twenty-seven feet above the floor. No 
one can doubt that someday a mem- 
ber of the third or fourth generation 
of the Robert family will find some 
means of shinnying up the beams 
that support the cupola and stake a 
claim to that high, breezy place as his 
secret kingdom within a kingdom. 
And why not? What are heights for if 
not to be gages by a child? 

















ON MAJORCA 


Hispano-Moresque Legacy 
continued from page 99 


the shape, with a chain tied to a nail 
on a platform and to the mason’s 
wrist. ‘They had little to learn,” 
Jakober points out. “They make their 
bread ovens in much the same way.” 
A polychrome paneled ceiling, 
dated 1493, was purchased from a 
wrecker on the mainland; it went 
into the master bedroom. For the 
floors, earthenware tiles were made 
on the island to complement antique 
Alhambra tiles bought in Seville. The 
walls were done using a mix of plas- 
ter and tinted wax, polished with 
talc—a hand process traditional in 
various parts of the Mediterranean, 
and apparent, for example, on the 
walls of the Picasso Museum in An- 
tibes. Old beams and ninety-four 
hand-hewn antique doors, as well as 
old furniture from Granada, Seville 
and Morocco, increase the presence of 
hand workmanship in the interior. 
For all its special personality, the 
house works as a convenient place to 
live. Parts of it are easily closed in 
winter when guests and children are 
away, without changing the rhythm 
of life. The design allows both artists 
to go directly from the master bed- 


An Egyptian craftsman 
made the wooden 
lattices for the windows. 


room to their studios without cross- 
ing any other rooms. 

The sheltering structure is useful in 
a beach area where people and nature 
tend to encroach. Their experience 
with an open beach house on Tahiti 
had taught them, as Yannick Vu ex- 
plains, that “the sea is such a strong 
element, you want to put something 
between you and it—the light, the 
noise.” As for the domes, Hassan 
Fathy defends them on the basis ef 
functionalism. “You have to build 
them,” he told Ben Jakober. “They’re 
the same shape as the skull—and 
very good for creating.” 

















A SANIBEL CAMELEON 


A Forest House on the Florida Island 
continued from page 141 


buckthorn tree close to the house 
bursts into fragrant bloom in the late 
fall, “like a lady wearing too much 
perfume,” says Solfisburg; one day, 
overwhelmed by the smell of flow- 
ers, he and Yelin looked out to find 
the buckthorn covered by thousands 
of bees. In an island house, nature can 
come very close. 

Roy Solfisburg has been spending 
winter vacations on Sanibel or the 
adjacent Captiva for thirteen years, 
following in the footsteps of other 
family members. In the early 1980s 
he designed his first Florida house, 


named the Villa Tondo (see Architec-. 


tural Digest, February 1985); when 
that was sold, he began work on Casa 
Caméléon. Both he and Yelin have 
become converts to the bare-legged 
ease of Florida island life. They al- 
ways rent a convertible and keep the 
top down. They shop at the island 
general stores, prowl local galleries 
seeking unusual art or sculpture, dine 
happily at Captiva’s eccentric Bubble 
Room restaurant, where 1940s kitsch 
almost crowds out the clientele. 

That attitude, partaking of the best 


Casa Caméléon is aptly 
named, for the house 
changes its appearance 
as dawn moves to day, as 
dusk turns to night. 


in a relaxed way, permeates Casa 
Caméléon as well. Its architectural 
roots may be in the Florida vernacu- 
lar, the execution modern, or perhaps 
late modern, but in the end, it comes 
together in an unself-conscious and 
understated fashion. Casa Caméléon 
is the product of deft hands and sure 
eyes, and it is at once a pavilion 
placed delicately at the edge of a lake, 
a work of architecture set apart and 
an intimate, affectionate ode to the 
ever-changing light and enigmatic 
landscape that give Sanibel so much 
of its allure. 
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Inside the Design World 





Testing the Water 


ven though Ronaldo 

Maia opened Casa 
Maia in 1987 to provide ac- 
cessories and antique furni- 
ture for the home, his 
passion remains flowers. “I 
cannot see me without 
flowers,” he says. “It’s my 
duty to develop fantastic, 
innovative containers— 
you cannot separate them 
from the flowers them- 
selves.” At his original 
shop, Ronaldo Maia Flow- 
ers, he continues to chal- 
lenge the definition of the 
vase and has recently of- 
fered two unique designs. 
“I need to know that the 
flowers are as happy in the 
container or vase as they 
were in the garden. Flow- 
ers need plenty of space 
and water,” he says. 

The Vienna holder, for which Maia obtained a patent 
earlier this year, is metal-plated in such antique finishes as 
nickel, copper and brass. In the shape of a test tube, the vase 
can hold from one to five buds. The Balluchon contains 
padded fabric, drawing on the method that Europeans em- 
ployed to wrap packages before the widespread use of pa- 
per. With various colors, patterns and textures, the 
container is shaped “almost like a turban,” says Maia. He 
pads an interior cylinder with such fabrics as a striped 
chintz in earth tones, a floral pattern in pink and green and 
a metallic lamé for more festive occasions. Since its incep- 
tion, the Balluchon has gone through a metamorphosis. 
“We added more padding and lowered the cylinder slight- 
ly,” explains manager Michael Mickoseff. Ronaldo Maia 
Flowers, 27 E. 67th St., New York 10021; 212-288-1049. 

















Java Style 


The newly opened Cox 
Healey Gallery in Los An- 
geles is gaining a reputa- 
tion for its Southeast Asian 
antiques and furniture, par- 
ticularly its pieces from 
Java. C. Bryan Cox and his 
partner, Russell Healey, 
who works and lives in Sin- 
gapore and Indonesia, have 
gathered benches, tables, 
chairs, cabinets and acces- 
sories. One piece, a 60-year- 
old Asmat table carved 
from a single tree trunk, 
features two monkeys 
hanging from its ends (left). 
“Several designers are mad 
about this piece,”’ notes 
Cox, “but they have to find 
that. special client.” Also 
from Java is a hand-carved 
teak-and-jati-wood Dutch 
colonial-style sofa dating 
from the early 19th centu- 
ry. “It is a merging of two 
vastly different cultures,” 


\ 


says Cox. ‘‘You notice 
things like a slight cabriole 
style to the leg or an exag- 
gerated scroll to the arms.” 
An early-19th-century 
four-poster marriage bed, 
elaborately carved with 
flowers and animals, comes 
from Bali. “Balinese design 
is often more elaborate,” 
Cox says. “The Javanese use 
more simple, clean lines.” 
Two early-19th-century 
teak Javanese cabinets are 
painted in primary colors. 
“They are often mistaken 
for Mexican,”” says Cox. 
“Some think that the Indi- 
ans who settled in certain 
regions of Mexico migrated 
from Southeast Asia. We 
see many of the same uses 
of color and design ele- 
ments.” Cox Healey Gal- 
lery, 806 N. La Cienega 
Blvd., Los Angeles 90069; 
213-657-7820. 
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ARTURA’ as EVERY 
WALL A WORK OF ART™..AGAIN. 


Once again, the wall is a work of art. 

The new “Artura Imagery Collection” is a 
ceramic wall creation that is classic, artistic 
and individually expressive. 

This exquisite collection of larger sized 
tiles features unique art in a marble image 
background. With coordinated patterns 
and colors that can complement a variety 
of interiors with a beauty that’s durable 
and a style that’s personal. 

See the “Artura Imagery Collection” 

5 yourself for a renewed appreciation of 
the ageless beauty of original wall art. 
: Visit a Florida Tile distributor’s showroom. 
: And, once again, you'll begin to see walls 
: as works of art. For more information, — 
: call 1-800-FLA-TILE. 


Makes Every Wall a Work of Art™ 





florida tile BX 


‘ SIKES CORPORATION ® LAKELAND ® FLORIDA 33802 
“Artura Imagery Collection” and “Makes Every Wall a Work of Art” are trademarks of Sikes Corporation. ©Sikes Corporation 1990. 
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Whic 30es t Ce) prove one thing. While these new “me too” look- alikes are busy trying to build an impres- 
sive image, we've been busy building an impressive car. A car that’s every bit as exciting to drive as it is to own. 


© ©1990 Acura Division of American Honda Motor C 0.,Ine. Acura and Legend are trademarks of Honda Motor Co.,Ltd. *L and L. S only 
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There’s nothing quite like the smooth, responsive performance of the Legend, with its race-bred 24- valve 
6 engine and its double wishbone suspension system. Or the confidence and control of Honda-designed safety 
tures—an Anti-Lock Braking*system and a standard driver's side airbag (SRS). 

Of course, the choice is entirely up to you. You can drive the Acura Legend Sedan, or one of its many copies. 
t before you make your decision may we suggest you forgo an expensive imita- 
n when the original is well within your reach. Z 

Call 1-800-TO-ACURA for more information or the dealer nearest you. Precision crafted performance. 
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Soft-focus florals on linens, 
which are much in evi- 
dence at the top fabric 
showrooms around New 
York, are also at Sander- 
son, looking as though they 
just sprang up in a misty 
English garden. Part of the 
Options 4 Collection (it’s 
Sanderson’s fourth Options 
Collection in the past 12 
years), these classic cottage 
prints are more moderate 
in terms of image and color 
than the previous collec- 
tions, says Sanderson’s 
North American director, 
Sue Morris. 

Although Provence uses a 
paisley and Carousel fea- 
tures ribbons, the principal 
designs in the collection are 
extremely lush. One of the 
prints is called Flower Show, 
and it has some greenery 
among the blooms; Rhapso- 
dy is a lovely, faded-look- 
ing print of life-size hy- 
drangea blossoms in pink 


COURTESY SANDERSON 





At Lee Jofa there is also a 
wide range of linen being 
shown, although the flow- 
er prints there are harder 
edged, more like folk art 
and reminiscent of crewel- 
work. Flame of the Forest, on 
a cream or mustard-yellow 
background, has the mullti- 
colored look of the slight- 
ly fantastic flower prints 
of the 17th century, with 
leaves in paisley shapes, 
bursting pods and cau- 
liflowerlike blossoms. Also 
of the dream-garden vari- 
ety, partly because of the 
scale, is Rock Birds: long- 
tailed blue lovebirds share 
the landscape of knobby 
branches, magnolias and 
dogwood with pheasants— 
hen and cock, she demure 
in brown and yellow, he 
proud in scarlet, blue and 
gold. Finally, Shaftesbury 
Pheasant has a more densely 
printed design, again of 
gnarled wood but softened 





and a lavender blue; Salad 
Days has irises, tulips, 
snowdrops and harebells in 
strongly outlined form 


with spiky leaves in a style 
reminiscent of the William 
Morris prints for which 
Sanderson is renowned. 


Cameo Rose has soft pink 
smudges for blossoms set 
against a dense background 
of silvery leaves. 


by luxuriant blooms, domi- 
nated by rose pink against 
a deep background called 
Windsor green. 





Mae wi: 


E or nine years, Marston Luce’s gallery has been associat- 
ed with outstanding American folk art displayed in an 
ultramodern white-on-white space. “This is not a dusty an- 
| tiques shop,” says Luce of his gallery, which is in the heart 
of Dupont Circle, Washington, D.C.’s “19th-century neigh- 
borhood” replete with Victorian houses. With his partner, 
Julie Southworth, Luce has assembled a collection of Amer- 
ican decorative arts, American, French and English garden 
| furniture, and English and French antiques, including por- 
| celain, mirrors and papier-maché. 

| “We're in a transition now,” explains Luce. “It is a hard 
| time to find folk art, so I’ve tried to balance our collection 
with Continental pieces. We always try for the simple, not 
baroque. And when we buy something, it’s because the 
antique looks contemporary.” In just this vein, he recently 
purchased a Wedgwood basalt bow] dating from 1880. “It 
| reminded me of contemporary work by the New Mexican 
| artist Juan Hamilion,’” says Luce. Also available are a selec- 
tion of 19th-century American blown glass and antique ar- 
chitectural structures, such as columns, Gothic windows 
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and louvered fans. In addition, Luce offers a line of dishes 
copied in England from a ca. 1820 ironstone Staffordshire 
plate in a coral pattern. Marston Luce, 1314 21st St., N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20036; 202-775-9460. a 


continued on page 188 












forgotten attic can 
really take shape with the help of 
afew windous. 
Especially when you start with 
our 128-page book, “Enlightened 
Remodeling with Andersen® 
Windows € Patio Doors: It covers 
everything from the basics to the 
finishing touches. : 
: Like attic and garage 
: conversions. Split-level and ranch 


: +S 
POS LUSEN WIR NS PRINS Ce : 


expansions. Five ways to enlarge 
a two-story and five more to expand 
astory and a half. 

To get your copy, see your 
Andersen window dealer, call 
1-800-426-4261, or send $6.95 
with the coupon. 

That old attic may have more 
in store for you than you think. 


Enclosed is $6.95 for ‘Enlightened Remodeling 

g g 
Send me free literature on Andersen® windows and 
patio doors with High-Performance insulating glass 


I plan to ™ build remodel ™ replace 





064-0890 








Phone 









Send to Andersen Corporation 


Box 12, Bayport, MN 55003 
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Inside the Design World 





Paris Reviewed 


“Today’s good source is often like last year’s good restau- 
rant,” says designer Jay Spectre. “Most of the time it disap- 
pears. A designer today needs to rediscover ‘old’ sources.” 
With that perspective in mind, Spectre returned to Paris in 
search of art and antiques for a current project. 

Marcel Grunspan’s gallery, established seven years ago, 
has a wide selection of 18th-century and Empire furniture 
and objects, including a Russian chandelier in bronze made 
for the royal court, and a set of four giltwood torchéres 
made in northern Italy. The gallery next door, run by his 
niece, is devoted to Art Nouveau and Art Déco. Marcel 
Grunspan, 8 rue Royale, 75008 Paris; 42-60-57-57. 

At Galerie Camoin, proprietor and interior designer Al- 
ain Demachy has assem- 
bled a fine selection of art 
and antiques. Having re- 
cently added a section de- 
voted exclusively to 19th- 
century paintings, he also 
offers such pieces as an 
18th-century Russian mir- 
ror, a ca. 1840 Austrian 
fauteuil, an Empire writing 
table and an armoire by 
Carlo Bugatti. Galerie Ca- 
moin, 9 quai Voltaire, 75007 Paris; 42-61-82-06. 

Marc Lagrand, whose family started in antiques a centu- 
ry ago, says his specialties are the “Haute Epoque” and the 
17th century. A Régence portico of gilded and sculpted 
wood is displayed prominently. He also has a large sign 


in brass and other metals. Nicole Boquet creates brass gob- 
lets and chalices; Gérard Beaucousin signs his name to vases 
patinated in acid or with gold insertions—a technique prac- 
ticed by Jean Dunand. Nestor Clément has an unusual col- 
lection of pitchers and vases, and other curiosities such as a 
teapot in the form of a train. La Maison Dinandiers, 14-16 
rue du Pare Royal, 75003 Paris; 42-74-02-35. 

Open since 1974, Artcurial is primarily a center for con- 
temporary art but also has objects commissioned by well- 
known artists. The gallery presents a permanent collection 
by such artists as Miré, Ernst, Dubuffet, Zadkine and Giaco- 
metti. Among the more decorative items available are over 
100 carpets, signed and accompanied by the artists’ original 
sketches, by Zao Wou-Ki, Sonia Delaunay and Rougemont 
(left). Bags and jewelry designed by Sonia Delaunay, 
Claude Lalanne and Etienne Martin, and scarves designed 
by Niki de Saint Phalle, are on hand. Artcurial, 9 avenue 
Matignon, 75008 Paris; 42-9-16-16. 

When Alain Blondel opened his gallery in 1979, he was 
most interested in Art Nouveau and Art Déco. For the last 
six years, however, Blondel has turned toward contempo- 
rary art. Galerie Alain Blondel this fall will exhibit the 
work of Mayo, known for his film and costume designs. A 
second gallery concentrates on lesser-known artists. Galerie 
Alain Blondel, 50 rue du Temple, 75004 Paris, 42-71-85-86; 
4 rue Aubry le Boucher, 75004 Paris, 42-78-66-67. 





A Lucky Number 





from the 1730s carved in stone with the inscription “Home 
of the Bear,” a 17th-century German buffet in walnut and a 
16th-century Spanish table. By appointment only. Marc La- 
grand, 25 rue de Bourgogne, 75007 Paris; 45-51-47-16. 

La Maison Dinandiers promotes a group of artists’ work 
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Open Forum 


Claudio Gasparrini’s gal- 
lery in Rome specializes in 
Italian and Flemish works 
up to the end of the 18th 
century. A show on Flem- 
ish painters from the 15th 
to the 18th century was fol- 
lowed by ones on Roman 
painters in the 17th centu- 
ry, conversation pieces and 
the Scuola Romana. Now 
Gasparrini has opened a 
second gallery, where he 
will devote himself to 
works from the 19th centu- 
ry to the present, including 
the post-Futurists. 


tablished a cultural center 
in the Palazzo Borghese, 
where exhibitions are held. 
This summer he has orga- 
nized a show of some 80 
works loaned by the heirs 
of Giovanni “Nino” Costa, 
considered one of the fa- 
thers and inspirers of the 
Macchiaioli painters. Clau- 
dio Gasparrini, Via Fontan- 
ella Borghese 46, Rome 
00186, 687-6658; Via Fon- 
tanella Borghese 43, 687- 
8183; Centro Culturale 
Cembalo Borghese, Via 
Fontanella Borghese 48, 
679-0620. 





N iedermaier, the Chi- 
cago-based firm that 
for the last 25 years has sup- 
plied interior designers and 
stores with furniture, fab- 
rics, screens and anything 
else that caught the eye 
of founder Judith Nieder- 
maier, has opened a retail 
shop in conjunction with 
its showroom in New York. 
Called Decoration 7 (for 
Niedermaier’s lucky num- 
ber), the shop has a stylish 
jumble of outsize fiberglass 
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urns painted to resemble 
fishbowls, French-Canadi- 
an beeswax obelisk candles 
and Indian antiques, in- 
cluding a gilt tray in the 
shape of an elephant sad- 
dle. A line of 1950s-style 
dining chairs and lounge 
chairs with webbed-canvas 
seats and backs (below), de- 
signed by Vicente Wolfe for 
Niedermaier, was recently 
unveiled. Decoration 7, 435 
Hudson St., New York 
10014; 212-366-9709. 





) Gasparrini has also es- 


continued on page 190 . 
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When will you receive the warmest 


welcome at Mill House of Woodbury? 





Any day of the week but ‘Tuesday. 


In every week there are six days for you to discover the delights of Mill House—six days to 
explore our 17 showrooms filled with English and French antique furniture, accessories, 
chandeliers and works of art. We’re happy to be able to offer you your choice of superb 
antiques—and your choice, too, of the day on which to see them all. 


sas 


Mill House Antiques 


1964. TWENTY-SIX YEARSOFCHOICE _1990 
| Route 6, Woodbury, Connecticut 06798 Telephone (203) 263-3446 
| We're closed Tuesday but open every other day of the week, including Saturday and Sunday. 
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Philadelphia Story 


nterior designers Bennett and Judie Weinstock know 

Philadelphia well. “Pine Street has always been known 
for fine antiques,” says Bennett Weinstock. “But it has re- 
cently been revitalized. Ill take a casual walk with my 
daughter from my town house [AD, Dec. 1983] and never 
come back empty-handed. There’s always something truly 
special to be found, and often at reasonable prices.” 

The Alfred Bullard antiques shop opened in Philadel- 
phia around 1920, after originating in London at the turn of 
the century, and specializes in fine English furniture from 
the 18th and early 19th centuries. Although the London 
shop closed about 20 years ago, the English ties are still very 
strong. In stock are a ca. 1780 pair of open-arm chairs, 
painted and gilded in a Louis XVI style, even though 
they’re English; a George II walnut and parcel-gilt mirror 
(right) of architectural forms and a bold cartouche; a Queen 
Anne carved giltwood mirror with its original beveled 
plate; and a George III faux-front bureau-bookcase dating 
from ca. 1735. Alfred Bullard, 1604 Pine St., Philadelphia, 
PA 19103; 215-735-1879. 

“The DeHoogh Gallery is not classified in one area,” 
says Weinstock. “Seventeenth- and 18th-century Japanese 
pottery and porcelain, English enamels and African sculp- 





Expressly Federal 





“It was only after the 1780s 
that Americans defined 
dining rooms and _ parlors 
in their houses,” explains 
Thomas Schwenke, propri- 
etor of American Federal 
Furniture, located in the 
Elijah Betts House, built in 
1791 in Wilton, Connecti- 
cut. Because of those new 
dining rooms, “there was a 
sense of expansion, and the 
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great merchant families 
commissioned wonderful 
pieces with an architectural 
balance and symmetry,” he 
says. It is the availability of 
such information that has 
appealed to the scholarly 
Schwenke (he was curator 
of a show of Federal furni- 
ture at Georgetown Uni- 
versity in 1988), as well as 
the beauty of his Hepple- 
white mahogany card ta- 
bles, bowfront chests and 
Pembroke tables. As the 
new owner of Englehardt & 
Konig, makers of custom 
furniture in Danbury, Con- 
necticut, since the 1930s, 
Schwenke will soon be 
bringing out a line of Feder- 
al reproductions that, he 
says, are made with mor- 
tise-and-tenon joinery and 
that will “capture the es- 
sence of the original Fed- 
eral pieces.’” American 
Federal Furniture, 300 
Danbury Rd., Wilton, CT 
06897; 203-834-2929. 





ture exist side by side.” Since 1975 Eric DeHoogh and his 
partner, Robert Lindsley, have arranged a wide variety of 
cultural artifacts, antiques and objets d’art in the gallery. 
“My partner studied-art history in Peking, and he’s able to 
read and write Chinese,” says DeHoogh. “This is quite an 
advantage.” Recent acquisitions include a Yuan Dynasty 
(1279-1368) wall fresco and a Nabeshima flat dish dating 
from the late 17th century. “It’s the only one in private 
hands,” says DeHoogh. “They were made for the Nabe- 
shima family’s personal use.” The selection also includes 
18th-century English silhouettes, some of which came from 
the collection of Mrs. Neville Jackson, who wrote a book on 
the silhouette; and 17th-century African and pre-Columbi- 
an bronzes. DeHoogh Gallery, 1624 Pine St., Philadelphia, 
PA 19103; 215-735-7722. 

Jeffrey L. Biber’s emphasis is on delicate paintings on 
ivory and canvas, Tiffany and Quezal glass, bronze statu- 
ettes and antique jewelry. Alongside a large collection of 
Tiffany stemware from 1903 is a ladies’ toiletry set from 





London made of gold over silver and dating from ca. 1870. 
Adorning the walls are miniatures, some of which date 
from the 15th century. One French mythological scene in a 
circular frame dates from ca. 1820. Another French piece is 
of a mother and son in a silver filigree frame. Jeffrey L. 
Biber, 1110 Pine St., Philadelphia, PA 19107; 215-925-7627. 

Lou Blasingame and Don Friday of Ad Lib Antiques & 
Interiors love formal French antiques and furniture as well 
as the more simple, informal country pieces. A 1740 carved 
oak buffet du court from Provence has glass paneled doors. 
“We can tell immediately if it comes from the south of 
France,” explains Blasingame. “The lines are soft and curv- 
ing.” They also have a vitrine covered in tortoiseshell from 
a chateau north of Nice, an 1860 Louis XVI-style settee 
with a high square back, a ca. 1790 pine tall case clock with 
a tooled-brass pendulum, and a 1780 wrought-iron console 
from the Loire valley. Ad Lib Antiques & Interiors, 918 Pine 
St., Philadelphia, PA 19107; 215-627-5358. 














‘THE FINEST MEALS ARE SERVED 
ON OUR FLOORS. 
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Walk across a floor by 
Porcelanosa. 

You'll discover the classic 
beauty of fine European 
ceramic tile. 

Timeless. Tasteful. Elegant. 

And durable. 

What's more, you'll notice 
that extra care has been put 
into every design and detail. 
Right down to the way the 
tiles are precision cut for a 
flawless fit. 

Porcelanosa invites you 
to discover how to turn an 
ordinary meal into a dining 
experience. 

Stop by an authorized 
Porcelanosa distributor 
today, or send $1.00 fora 
copy of our full color brochure. 


PORCELANOSA 
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: Main Photo: FLOOR: Filadelfia 
Blanco & Indo. DETAIL: Filadelfia 
Marfil & Filadelfia Grafito. 


NEw JERSEY: Paramus 147 Route 17 South (201) 261-1991 
OPENING Soon: West Hollywood 553 N. San Vicente (213) 651-3319 
Dix Hills 1842 E. Jericho Tpk. 


PM” CaLiForNiA: Anaheim 1301 S. State College Blvd. (714) 772-3183 
| 
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ACRYLIC SLIPCASE 
Attractive see-through 
organizer made of sturdy 
acrylic keeps 6 issues of 
Architectural Digest handy 
and dust-free. $22 (2.25) 


SOFT SLIPCASE 
Coffee-color vinyl case, gold stamped on cover and spine, 
provides padded protection for treasured back 
issues of Architectural Digest. 
Two cases will hold 

12 issues. $8.95 (2.00) 


BACK ISSUES 
AVAILABLE 
From 1989 to present. The 
supply of each issue is limited; 
orders will be filled on a 
first-come, first-served basis. 
Please list your selections below. 
$8.00 each (we pay shipping). 


MAGAZINE BIN 

An elegant contemporary 
design, this clear acrylic bin 
keeps back issues neatly 
stacked. Cut-away handles 
allow easy portability. 


$41 (3.00) 


Prices subject to change. Please allow 4 to 6 weeks for shipment. Items may be shipped separately 
Offer good in USA and Canada only. Architectural Digest and Architectural Digest Selections are 
registered trademarks of Architectural Digest Publishing Corp., and are used under license 





Mail to: Wilshire Marketing Corp., P.O. Box 10540, Des Moines, IA 50340 


(please print) 























#200011 ACRYLIC SLIPCASE ____—s« #200111 MAGAZINE BIN 

NAME $99 (2.25 £41 (3 
22 $41 (3.00) 
AM80 $22 (2.25) ( 
______ #201111 SOFT SLIPCASE ______-—s TOTAL BACK ISSUES 

ADDRESS $8.95 (2.00) $8.00 each 
CITY MONTH YEAR NUMBER OF COPIES 
STATE ZIP 








CL) Check payable to Wilshire Marketing Corp. 
CA, IA and NY residents add applicable sales tax. 
Canadian orders must include payment in U.S. funds. 








O) Visa CL) MasterCard () American Express 








Card # Exp; Date —__— Please add amount indicated in ( ) for shipping per unit shipped 
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The Accessories International product line has been inspired by ancient Egyptian, 
Greck, and Etruscan furnishings. We employ many of the same manufacturing techniques 
that were used to create the original pieces. 

Our handcrafted accessories and furnishings are finished by a special method that 
makes them look as though they have been buried for 2,000 years. 

130 page catalogue with color photographs $50 


3605 willowbend. suite 508, houston, texas 77054 
713-661-7006/800-669-7449/fax 713-661-6838 (to the trade) 
















ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST 
SUBSCRIBER HELP LINE 


Call Our Toll-Free Number 


1-800-234-4378 


For Customer Service 


As our valued customer, you deserve the best available service. We have 
staffed a toll-free number with specially trained personnel to answer 
your inquiries about payment, deliveries, and change of address. They 
will also correct your name and address on your Architectural Digest 
mailing label. 
Dial the above toll-free number for prompt, 
courteous customer service and receive fast 
results. Please have your mailing label or 
subscription notice on hand when you call. 
If you prefer, you may write us. Please 
attach your mailing label and send cor- 
respondence to: 


Architectural Digest 
j aS P. O. Box 10040 
| ae Des Moines, IA 50340-0040 
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A listing of the designers, architects and 
galleries featured in this issue. 
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le the tropical spell of the 
Big Island, The Ritz-Carlton, 
Mauna Lani, opens late fall 
1990. Our rich traditions 
remain the same. But the pace 
is island-slow, relaxed. Stroll 
our white sand beach lapped by 
the blue Pacific. Play an invig- 
orating round on one of our 
two championship golf courses, 
take advantage of our eleven 
tennis courts, plunge into our 
own lagoon. Then indulge in 
the delights of a menu of island 
specialties prepared as only The 
Ritz-Carlton can prepare them. 
And everywhere, the uncom- 
promising personal service is as 
warm and welcome as the islands 
themselves. For reservations 


see your travel agent. Or call 


us at 800-24 ]-3333 or 808- 
MAUNA LANI. 885-2000. You're going lo 


Gace isice MEVZONNBION find our twist most refreshing. 
ON THE ROCKS WITH 
A IWIST. 


THE RITZ-CARLTON 
MAUNA LANI 
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FOR'FASTEST SER 
CALL TOLL FREE 


1 QNN.226. 1017 
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PLAN ON IT 
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LYNDHURST, TARRYTOWN, NY. A NATIONAL TRUST PROPERTY. 








Planning on restoring a house, saving a landmark, 
reviving your neighborhood? 


No matter what your plans, gain a wealth of 
experience and help preserve our historic and 
architectural heritage. Join the National Trust for 
Historic Preservation and support preservation 
efforts in your community. 


Make preservation a blueprint for the future. 


Write: 


National Trust for Historic Preservation 
Department PA 

1785 Massachusetts Ave., N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 
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TRADITIONAL LIGHTING 
AT ITS FINEST 


The finest display of imported 
lighting from Europe. 


Sconces ® Flush Fixtures ¢ Hanging Lanterns 
Billiard Fixtures * Reproductions 
Chandeliers ¢ Outdoor Lanterns 


ACADEMY LAMPS 


_DIRECT IMPORTER 


9011 BEVERLY BOULEVARD 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 90048 


(213) 271-1123 
FAX: (213) 271-1318 


10 Day Delivery on Most Items 


Through Designers : 


The art 
that appreciates most 


istheart 
you most appreciate. 


Gallery, you can 
acquire that kind of 
art. We carry the lead- 
ing contemporary 
artists...names like 
Behrens, Kent, Ting, 
Neiman, and more. 
Each work is hand 
signed and numbered 
by the artist, comes 
with a certificate of 
authenticity, 
and is beauti- 
fully framed. 


When you purchase a 
work of art you love, 
the chances are very 
good that your attach- 
ment to that art will 
increase with each 
passing year. That's 
really investment art 
... investing in art you 
love...art that pays 
you back in personal 
enjoyment time 
and time again. 
At the Upstairs 






















¢ South Coast Plaza 
(714) 549-9191 


© Westside Pavilion 
(213) 470-2083 






¢ Los Angeles 
818 W. 7th St. #808 
(213) 489-2444 


* Del Amo Fashion Center ¢ Sherman Oaks Galleria 
(213) 542-1607 (818) 784-5182 


© Beverly Hills 
368 N. Rodeo Dr. 
(213) 278-8334 


© 1990 The Upstairs Gallery 





¢ Glendale Galleria 
(818) 244-4626 
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JOHN RICHEN 
INU CIOS eos) 
CMAVEETY > GALLERY 


SALISHAN, OR (503) 764-2318 
SHOWN: “DESERT STORMS” STEEL AND BRONZE WALL SCULPTURE 5’ DIAM 


Blending Traditional Design With Contemporary Vision 


“pon Kemert— 
Gnteriors 





A landscape design firm 
headed by a designer with 


An. 


MATTSON'S ANTIQUES INC. 





architectural training is 
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MADE MORE rare indeed. So, too, is the 
FINE FURNITURE & COLLECTABLES WADE, WORE se es 
c a }— —---—- perfect combination of a 
Courtesy to the trade | PrpECIOrTC RY : Ly ee 

FRECIOUS DY manor and its setting. 
IS SOK! | LING. Mark | 

Scott 4ssoci4tes 
DISTINCTIVE ESTATE ENVIRONMENTS / 
Newport Beach, CAD 800-955-0190 | 
| 





YOUR COMPLETE SOURCE 
American ¢ English « French « Italian * Pine * Art Decco 


20450 Yellowbrick Road, Diamond Bar, CA 91765 
(714) 595-8141 





















LASSIC 
PPOINTMENTS 
T THE 

sREEN 


As classic as romance itself- 
lique surroundings, graceful 
arm, calm the spirit and nuture 
e heart. Village Green offers dis- 
active furnishings for the most 


egant settings. 





Create your own classic 


-~ 
>) 


CENTURY, KARGES, KINDEL, 
LLADRO, MARBRO, 
UNION NATIONAL, 
WIDDICOMB al 


ypointment at Village Green. 


ion National, presents an Italian 8109 South Greenleaf Ave @oa 
Whittier, CA 90602 id 


ndition of a French design availa- 


213-698-9461, 800-826-7056 || 
»/ 


e at Village Green. 













OUR STAFF OF 35 INTERIOR DESIGNERS 
WILL SPOIL YOU FOR EVERY OTHER FURNITURE STORE IN THE WORLD. 


OE, 


riber 


FURNITURE 
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| _ BAKER + KINDEL + KARGES - HENREDON * JOHN WIDDICO! 
COSTA MESA WEST LOS ANGELES 


3089 Bristol St. 2250 S. Barrington Ave. ; ‘ Taw : a “Ventura 
just south of San Diego Fwy. «just south of Olympic Blvd. Ses Winnet 
} (714) 540-3822 ia 0-767; 





479-7383 
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Great Things Antiques 





FURNITURE & ACCESSORIES 
By Direct Import 


NEW LARGER LOCATION 


OCEAN AVENUE BETWEEN 
LINCOLN AND DOLORES STREETS 
CARMEL-BY-THE-SEA, CALIFORNIA 

(408) 624-7178 


— NATIONWIDE DELIVERY SERVICE — 


Belgian buffet, of oak, with arched cornice and central crest 
over four mullioned doors, 19th century 





(NE-OF-A-KINE 


TAYLOR'S PRESENTS *% 
EXCLUSIVE EUROPEAN IMPORTS:» 
ELEGANT FURNISHINGS 
AND GRACEFUL INTERIORS 
CREATED IN THE GRAND MANNER 


i 
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FURNITURE; 


= if CELEBRATING OUR” 
rms : 5 SOTH ANNIVERSARY 


6479 VAN Nuys Bivp., VAN Nuys, CA * (818)786-5970 © (213)873-1081 
___OpeN Mon - Sat, 9 - 5:30 ¢ Visa, MASTERCARD @ Easy FINANCING 





KUBIGAK’S ANTIQUES 


Fine 19th century French furniture 


Over 4,000 square feet 


5 : of beautiful showroom 
ESIGNER SERVICES AVAILABLE 


“URNISHINGS ¢ COLLECTABLES «© LAMPS ¢ POTTERY e« DISHWARE 
"TIQUES «© PINE « STONE ¢ Kitim RuGs © CACTUS « JEWELRY (714) 494-0079 


1010 First STREET + ENCINITAS + 619/943-8333 3305 LAGUNA CANYON ROAD - LAGUNA BEACH, CA 92651 





Make your yard the most 
elegant room in your home. 


Transforming yards into imaginative and en- 
joyable outdoor living rooms has been the 
business of A. Lee Shelbourne for nearly a 
quarter of a century. And our experience 
shows both in awards for design excellence 
vole bom eelcmebotosuct-tcicteM oLepeelcm-lenebiAtmeltbure(sI<) 0-401) 
have generated for our clients. 


We design your yard from the ground up. 
We take a personal, professional approach to 
every phase of our total outdoor living designs. 


Quality is our yardstick. Our business is total 
design. We work with your contractor or 
recommend experienced contractors who take 
in stride difficult sites, engineering problems, 
remodeling outdoor/indoor areas, adding spas 
and updating older pool-and garden sites. 


On-site consultation recommended. 


j AND ASSOCIATES; >” 





275 South Beverly Drive Suite 100 7... 
“Beverly. Hills, CA 90210 274.) 4 285 
(213) 272-1230 (800) 426-8963 
i 
| 








For national & international consultation, Locations throughout California and; 


phone (800) 426-8963 the United States. 
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Queen Anne-style walnut and burl elm Georgian-style giltwood mirror. Height Bronze figure of Mercury, circa 1900. List 3 panel painted screen, circa 1920. Height 
secretary, circa 1920. Height 76%" List 54%". List price $1,500.00 price $1,500.00 68%". List price $1,200.00 
price $3,200.00 





Painting by Arnold Grabone (20th century). Width of frame 39’. Pair of pistol handled procelain Pair of Louis XVI-style beechwood armchairs, circa 1900. Height 
List price $1,500.00 vases, circa 1910. Height 14%”. List 41”. List price $1,600.00 
price $995.00 





Fine pair of Louis XV-style chenets, English Regency-style rosewood Louts XV provincial walnut commode, circa 1750. Width 48°. List 
gallery top table, circa 1910. Height __ price $15,000.00 
32%". List price $1,300.00 


WE PURCHASE: ENTIRE ESTATES, COLLECTIONS, OR SINGLE PIECES @ CALL (714) 494-4820 


: @ I A : 
Ali Items Subject To N, ‘h I O Free Parking 
Prior Acquisition IG. O S TT S Behind Store 
362 N. Coast Highway, Laguna Beach, CA 92651 e (714) 494-4820 


cle CALIPORNIA COLEEC TION 








State Of The Art That Leaves Room For The Art. 





Now it's perfect. The final touch. # High-fidelity, in-wall speakers from Sonance. They 
— 
* : add a dimension throughout your home that enhances fine art, compliments decor 


and completes an environment that delights all your senses. ® Music. ®* Music that 





2 Girly accurate: Rich, Dynamic. A total andio ambience produced by 
these compact but powerful speakers. * Sonance is the leader in Architectural Audio,™ with the world’s 
most complete, single-source line of speakers, switchers, wires, and accessories. * Learn how easy it is 
to fill your home with audio art while leaving room for your visual art. * Contact the Sonance dealer 
nearest you. Call 1-800-582-7777. Outside the U.S.A., 714-492-7777, in Canada 604-873-4475. 
Ox, write: Sonance, 961 Calle Negocio, San Clemente, CA 92672. Fax: 1-714-361-5151. 
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- CELLINI: 


WHERE TIME IS ART 


The new Rolex Benvenuto Cellini Collection of dress watches was 
inspired by Renaissance sculptor and goldsmith, Benvenuto 
Cellini. Handcrafted by the master watchmakers of Rolex, the soft 
silhouette of the case highlights the warm glow of 18 kt. gold. 
Three elegant bracelet styles, all handmade, accent the pure, 
simple lines of the thin case. Two bracelets “Damier” on the left 
and “Milanese” on the right are wrought from 18 kt. gold. The 
center watch features a deluxe leather strap. Protecting each 
Rolex movement is a scratch-resistant synthetic sapphire crystal. 
In three sizes and a choice of dials, the new Rolex Cellini 
Collection revives the art of the Renaissance. 


Only at your Official Rolex Jeweler. 
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flow. The fabrics and colors are 
sophisticated, subtle. And the possi- 
bilities are endless. Presenting the 
Henredon upholstered collection: 
fresh, contemporary. Sofas, chairs, 
sectionals, ottomans in an extra- 
ordinarily wide range of styles, 
fabrics and custom options. Hand- 
tailored; each piece cut and sewn 
to order. Available with personal- 
ized arms, cushions, special back 
treatments. And the frames: excep- 
tionally well made, solid, virtually 
indestructible. Graceful forms 
designed to mix and match with 
other upholstered and wood pieces. 
Furniture thats soft, sculptured, 
sensuous. Timeless. For the dealer 
nearest you, call 1-800-444-3682. 
For the brochure, send $15.00 to 
Henredon, Dept.A90, Morganton, 
North Carolina 28655. 


Upholstered Collection by 


HENREDON 
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Chateau de Meautry 
Baron and Baroness Guy de Rothschild’s Normandy Retreat 
Text by Charlotte Aillaud/Photography by Pascal Hinous 








Contemporary Eclat 

A Collector’s San Francisco Residence 

Architecture by Sandy Walker, Ala 

Text by Joan Chatfield-Taylor/Photography by John Vaughan 





The Flavor of Bogota 

South American Elan in a Designer’s Colombian Pied-a-Terre 

Interior Design by Juan Montoya, asipD 

Text by John Taylor/Photography by Diego Amaral and Christian Zitzmann 





Celebrating the Epochs of Scotland's Brodie Castle 

Eight Hundred Years of Family Traditions 

Carried On by the 25th Brodie of Brodie 

Text by John Julius Norwich/Photography by Derry Moore 





A Dolena Legacy 

Refurbishing the Architect’s Classic House in Los Angeles 
Interior Design by Craig Wright 

Text by Bruce David Colen/Photography by Mary E. Nichols 
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In an Eastern Garden 

A Japanese Landscape Enfolds a Northern California Residence 
Interior Design by John Wheatman 

Landscape Design by Kimio Kimura, AsLa 

Text by Howard Junker/Photography by John Vaughan 





A Northwestern Passage 

Sculptural Forms-Lend New Vigor to a Residence in Seattle 
Interior Design by Terry Hunziker 

Text by Hunter Drohojowska/Photography by John Vaughan 





American Playhouse 
Inventive Solutions for a Long Island Guest Cottage \ 
Interior Design by Michael de Santis, AsiD 

Text by Brooks Peters/Photography by Durston Saylor 
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“ART AND ANTIQUES 


Modern Mayan in Texas 
An Artist’s Design for a Stone House Outside Austin 
Text by Michael Ennis/Photography by Steven Brooke 








Art: Flora and Fauna of the East 
Natural History Imbued with Exotic Charm 
Text by Ann E. Berman 





Antiques: Mughal-Style Jewelry 
Glittering Prizes of the Indian Passion for Opulence 
Text by Patricia, Countess Jellicoe 


Architectural Digest Visits: Maximilian Schell 
Text by Nicholas Fox Weber/Photography by Marina Faust 
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Ongoing Renaissance of an Architect's Italian Landscape 
Text by William Weaver/Photography by Robert Emmett Bright 


A Moveable Feast at Mougins 
Lane and Parker Montgomery’s Yacht and Villa in the South of France 
Text by Steven M. L. Aronson/Photography by Derry Moore 








HEN you first handle a Patek Philippe, you become 
aware that this is a watch of rare perfection. 
We know the feeling well. We experience a sense of 
pride every time a Patek Philippe leaves the hands of 
our craftsmen. For us it lasts a moment — for you, 


a lifetime. 

We made this watch for 
you — to be part of your 
life — because this is the 
way weve always made 
watches. 

And if we may draw a con- 
clusion from five genera- 
tions of experience, it will 
be this: a Patek Philippe 
doesn't just tell you the 
time, it tells you something 
about yourself. 
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PATEK PHILIPPE 
GENEVE 


For current informative brochures please write to 
Patek Philippe, 10 Rockefeller Plaza, Suite 629 (AD), New York, NY 10020 
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Decorative Crafts, Inc. 50 Chestnut St., Greenwich, CT 06830 800-431-4455 
Showrooms: Atlanta * Chicago * Dallas * High Point * Los Angeles 
To the Trade 

















Lamp Style Nos. 6033M and 6033F Ht. 26” Available through interior designers, © 1989 


lerick Cooper Inc., 2545 W. Diversey Ave., Chicago, IL 60647 
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The Jaguar XJ5. Proot 


And Lux 


f the rewards of driving a high performance car seem 
inextricably linked to a spartan interior, we'd like to 
offer a few words of comfort. 
The Jaguar XJ-S. 
Inside the cabin, an environment of refined luxury 
ind elegance surrounds you. Highly polished burl wal- 
ut graces the fascia, console and door waist rails. 
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Hand-tailored leather adorns the seats and armrests, 
and power-adjustable lumbar supports ensure comfort 
for even the lengthiest tours. Jaguar’s 80-watt stereo_, 
system delivers near concert hall quality sound as it 
plays through four acoustically matched speakers. 
Under the elegantly sloped hood lies Jaguar's over- 
head cam V-12 engine—as impressive for its smooth- 
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That High Performance 
Viutually Exclusive. 


ness and refinement as for the 263 horsepower it | coupe is equipped with four-wheel disc brakes and a 
| generates. Modified for racing, it powered Jaguar to Teves advanced anti-lock (ABS) braking system. 

| one-two victories in the world-famous 24-hour endur- In an era when exhilarating performance seems to 
' ance races at Daytona and Le Mans this year. preclude a tradition of luxury, the XJ-S coupe provides 
Jaguar’s four-wheel, fully independent suspension a most welcome exception. 

} system provides a smooth, surefooted ride. And for We invite you to test drive the Jaguar XJ-S. For 
confident stopping, even on slick surfaces, the XJ-S your nearest dealer, call 1-800-4-JAGUAR. 
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La montre oes montres IWLDIMI ta montre dES MONTRES 
GENEVE 


HUBLOT. 


A SENSATIONAL FEELING 
ON YOUR WRIST. 


SET IN A Precious CASE ON A STRAP MADE OF THE Sortest NaturAt RuBBER 
WATERPROOF TO A DeptH of 150 FEET TWO INDEPENDENT MECHANISMS OF UNERRING PRECISION 


Husiot CHRONOGRAPH. CLASSIC YET REVOLUTIONARY ELEGANT BUT SPORTY. THE PRIDE YOu 


WILL FEEL OWNING IT IS NOTHING » 4 COMPARED TO THE SHEER PLEASURE OF WEARING IT 
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LA MONTRE DES MONTRES 


HUBLOT 
pAN & COMPANY JEWELLERS 
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HE CHARLES PFISTER COLLECTION BY BAKER. Enduring design 


transcends fashion. As created by noted designer Charles Pfister, the Pfister 
Collection from Baker Furniture speaks a contemporary idiom with classic ease. 


Each element is realized with meticulous skill in fine primavera veneers, comple- 
mented by distinctive bronze hardware and pulls, and fashioned with utmost 
care by Baker's craftsmen. It is a conversation suitable for any home. You are invited to 


send $7. 50 for your color catalogue. 


This exclusive collection of living, dining and bedroom designs is available through 
your interior designer or architect in the showrooms listed. Baker Furniture, 
sax Dept. 728, 1661 Monroe Avenue, N.W., Grand Rapids, Michigan 49505. 
LOY Showrooms in Atlanta, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Dallas, Dania, High Point, 
Houston, Laguna Niguel, Los Angeles, Minneapolis, New York, Philadelphia, 
San Francisco, Seattle, Troy and Washington D.C. KNAPP & TUBBS 





For centuries, the artisans of Saint-Louis have been blowing 
and handcutting crystal. Steadily, tirelessly, they repeat the 
gestures born from the purity of sand and the ardor of fire. 

Each of their unique works bears witness to the tradition and 
the creative breadth of Saint-Louis. 


Saint-Louis Cristal is available at select boutiques and fine stores. For store listings and information, call (212) 838-5880 or write: 
Saint-Louis Cristal de France, 745 Fifth Avenue, Suite 800, New York, New York 10151. 
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since the XVI" century. 
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here is no other auction 

as extraordinary as this 
one! Find the once in a life- 
time antique treasures, im- 
portant works of art, period 


English & Continental furni- 
ture, objects of virtu, exotic 
& vintage cars and marble 
statuary. Discover architec- 
tural accents like marble 
mantles, panelled rooms, 
carved marble columns, and 
fabulously detailed foun- 
tains, all to be sold to the 
highest bidder. 


13TH 
ARCHITECTURAL 
ANTIQUE 
AUCTION 
November 8 & 4 





Benefit Auction Friday Night 
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The editors invite your comments, suggestions and criticisms. 
Address: Letters, Architectural Digest, 
5900 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 90036. 


I just had the pleasure of reading 
“Sag Harbor—An American Beauty” 
(Guest Speaker, May 1990) by Wilfrid 
Sheed. Sag Harbor is a favorite place 
of mine, and the article brought back 
many memories of past years. 
Dorothy H. Harrison 
Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio 


I am as likely to be moved or in- 
fluenced by celebrities’ architectural 
taste as I am by their political en- 
dorsements. I am interested in the 
design uniqueness featured in Archi- 
tectural Digest, not a celebrity-maga- 
zine version of it. 
Andre Long 
Camarillo, California 


The account of Dione Neutra in “Ar- 
chitecture: The Neutras at Silver 
Lake” by Thomas Hines (May 1990) 
was inspirational. With the wonder- 
ful evolving trend toward interna- 
tionalism in our society today, the 
consideration of International Style is 
timely. It is comforting to read that 
such a committed woman continued 
to grow within herself throughout a 
lifetime of supporting the talented 
man she loved and nurtured. 
Catherine Frinier 
Long Beach, California 


Get me on the next houseboat to 
Kashmir (“Adrift in a Mughal Gar- 
den,” May 1990). Once again, Archi- 
tectural Digest Travels has visited an 
out-of-the-way place that’s worth go- 
ing to. I also enjoyed Elizabeth’s Tal- 
lent’s article on Santa Fe. 
Cynthia Taylor 
San Francisco, California 


I was perplexed to see your travel 

feature on Kashmir (May 1990), a re- 

gion engaged in bloody political 

street fighting. What’s next, a de- 
signer shopping trip in Beirut? 

Janice Glennon 

New York, New York 


Most of the houses and apartments 
you show are so cluttered that I 
would get claustrophobia living in 


them. At the same time, you show. 


many residences that are cold— _ 


with empty spaces and steel railings, 

The best things you feature are the 
Mediterranean houses. 

Bertl Clement Dietrich 

Wilmette, Illinois 


For the first time in twenty-five = 
years, the cover of Architectural Digest ° 
has let me down. The May 1990 cover - 


shows such a drab interior, gray and 

black on everything. The rest of the 
issue, however, is marvelous. 

Jack Harris Norton 

Dallas, Texas 


I love cats, so your May 1990 issue : 


brought unexpected delights. “Art: 
Feline Portraits” portrays cats as the 
noble, poised creatures they really 
are, perfect for portraiture. 
Shirley Castillo 
Houston, Texas 


Though I always appreciate the qual- 
ity of the interiors presented in Ar- 
chitectural Digest, 1 am particularly 
impressed by your architecture sto- 
ries. The feature on Gwathmey Siegel 
& Associates (May 1990) shows how 
great taste appears on the outside as 
well as the inside. 

Martin Rundhaas 

Washington, D.C. 


I came across Princess Tatiana von 
Metternich in her sister Marie Vas- 
siltchikov’s book Berlin Diaries, 
1940-45. In fact, a passage in her book, 
dated August 16, 1942, describes the 
destruction of Schloss Johannisberg. 
It was a pleasant coincidence to find 
the article on Johannisberg Castle 
(May 1990) and the happy resolution 
to the horrors of war and bombing. 
Marie Jurchak 
Clarks Summit, Pennsylvania 











he Rug Event of the Half Century. 


Einstein Moomjy announces its purchase of 
» the $3 million estate 
a of M.H. Nahigian 
wm, of New York, a 
leading importer 
and wholesaler 
of rare Persian rugs. 
Since 1924, the Nahi- 
gians amassed one of 
the largest collections of 
fine handwoven Persian rugs, 


including hundreds of world-renowned Laver 
Kirmans and Mohajeran Sarouks, as well as 
Jozans, Kashans, Lilahans, Hamadans and 
Dergazines. 

These exceptional rugs, most of which are 
40 to 50 years old, are available today in their 
original mint condition, and in an unprecedented 
range of sizes—from scatter (1'x 2') to mansion 
(17'x 35'), including runners and other hard-to- 
find sizes. So come to Einstein Moomjy for this 
rare rug event that’s been a long time coming. 


HE M.H. NAHIGIAN COLLECTION AT EINSTEIN MOOMJY. 
# Einstein Moomyy. ‘lhe Carpet Department Store” 


All Stores Open Sunday Noon-5PM (except Paramus). 


We ship anywhere in the U.S. 


IN NEW YORK: 150 EAST 58TH ST., (BET. LEX. & 3RD AVES.) (212) 758-0900. STORE OPEN 9:30 AM TO 6:30 PM INCL. SAT., MON. & THURS. TILL 8 PM, SUN. NOON-SPM. NEW JERSEY: 
| PARAMUS, 526 ROUTE 17 (201) 265-1100. N. PLAINFIELD, 934 ROUTE 22 (201) 755-6800. WHIPPANY, 265 ROUTE 10 (201) 887-3600. LAWRENCEVILLE (ALT. U.S. 1) (609) 883-0700. ALL N. J 
STORES OPEN DAILY TO 9 PM. SAT. TO 6 PM. WHIPPANY AND LAWRENCEVILLE OPEN SUN. NOON-5PM. WE ACCEPT VISA, MASTERCARD AND AMERICAN EXPRESS. 





Recently, the 12-cylinder BMW 750iL earned its place on Motor Tren 


Magazine's list of the world’s best performance cars—alongside Ferrari 
Lamborghini and Porsche. Not terribly surprising, for a BMW. But very | 
surprising, considering the 750iL is the only four-door luxury sedan in 





the lot. Few interiors, even those without wheels, can compete with the 


c 1989 BMWAtp fth America, Inc. The BMW trademark and log: a gg! i 





5OiL for quietness and tasteful elegance. Its leather seating is a tribute 
> craftsmanship. lis next-century electronics exist not to dazzle, but to 
upplement the natural driving instincts. Visit your BMW dealer 

nd test drive the 750iL. It’s one of the world’s greatest perform- 

nee cars. Even when it’s standing still. THE ULTIMATE DRIVING MACHINE: 
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~ __THEWORLD’S MOST 
SOPHISTICATED HARDWARE 
ALSO COMES WITH 
THE WORLD'S MOST 
ELEGANT SOFTWARE. 
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DEMANDED BY AND CREATED FOR PERFECTIONISTS 


SWAN LAKE 








CARTIER. THE PANTHER WATCH 
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SENSUAL, SLEEK, WITH 
THE NOBLEST OF PEDIGREES, 
THE PANTHER® WATCH 


BY CARTIER. 


18 KARAT GOLD, EXTRA-SLIM 
CONTOURED CASE, WATER- 
RESISTANT, INTRICATELY 
LINKED BRACELET WITH 
FOLDING BUCKLE AND 
CONCEALED CLASP, CARTIER’S 
SYMBOLIC FELINE HERE 
INTERPRETED WITH 


BOLDNESS AND GRACE. 


RESOLUTELY 





CONTEMPORARY. 
THE PANTHER WATCH. 
TIME HELD IN WILLING 


CAPTIVITY. 





must de Cartier 


feelin 


©1989 CARTIER, INC. 
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AVAILABLE AT ALL CARTIER BOUTIQUES ‘ 
BAL HARBOUR - BEVERLY HILLS - BOSTON - CHEVY CHASE - CHICAGO - COSTA MESA - DALLAS - FORT LAUDERDALE » HONOLULU - HOUSTON - LAS VEGAS 
LOS ANGELES - MONTREAL - NEW YORK - PALM BEACH - SAN FRANCISCO : SAN JUAN : ST. THOMAS - TORONTO: VAIL: VANCOUVER - WASHINGTON, D.C 
ALSO AVAILABLE AT AUTHORIZED FINE JEWELERS ACROSS THE U.S.A. 
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In July, subscribers to Architectural Di- 
gest received something entirely new in 
the mail—The AD 100. This guide to the 
world’s top interior designers provides 
unprecedented access to the names you've 
seen each month in our pages. With photo- 
graphs of the designers’ work and useful information 
regarding their fees and staffs, The AD 100 is a vital 


resource that will serve as a reference book in the 
design profession for years to come. And for those of 
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our readers who haven't yet subscribed, 
The AD 100 is available on selected news- 
stands and in bookstores through October. 
Order forms for additional copies can also 
be found in the back pages of this issue and 
in The AD 100 itself. A natural outgrowth 
of our international design coverage over the past 
twenty years, The AD 100 is our way of further 
opening the world of fine interior design to readers 
with a taste for excellence. 
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Editor-in-Chief 








Chateau de Meautry 

For Marie-Héléne de Rothschild, the 
kitchen garden at Normandy’s Cha- 
teau de Meautry, where she lives with 
her husband, Baron Guy de Rothschild, 
provided fragrant inspiration. ‘The 
Papa Meilland roses gave me the idea 
for a true natural perfume,” she re- 
calls. “Each morning I’d go with the 
gardener to identify their real scent.” 
They matched it as closely as possible, 
and this fall Revlon will launch a fra- 
grance based on her original idea and 
sold to benefit medical research. As for 
the chateau, the baroness designed its 
interiors, and Frangois Catroux worked 
closely with her on the dining room’s 
design. The low ceiling was stripped 
away to expose heavy beams and highlight French faience 
that once belonged to her grandfather. “I enjoyed seeing a 
new room emerge from the old,” she says. See page 132. 


Marie-Héléne 
de Rothschild 


Frangois Catroux 


Contemporary Eclat 
Although art collecting was in his 
genes—his great-grandfather T. B. 





V4 Walker founded the Walker Art Cen- 
‘ew ter in Minneapolis, and his mother be- 

— ir» gan learning about art as a young 
aed 4 «8 girl, when Walker gave her some 
Wellington paintings—Wellington Henderson, Jr., 
Henderson, Jr didn’t become seriously interested un- 


til the early 1980s. “I was newly di- 
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vorced and went to Europe on a trip 
organized by the director of San Fran- 
cisco’s Museum of Modern Art,” says 
the investor and marathon runner. He 
slowly began assembling a collection, 
first purchasing a Roy Lichtenstein 
print. When Henderson decided to 
move to new quarters in San Francisco, 
he called on his cousin Sandy Walker, 
the architect for two of his previous houses. Walker under- 
stood when Henderson explained that the display of his 
contemporary art collection was his primary concern. The 
biggest problem was the extremely narrow lot size on one 
of the city’s steepest streets, a situation requiring a vari- 
ance. It helped that at the time Walker, known for his de- 
sign of Pier 39, the popular shopping area located on the 
bay, was president of the Pacific Heights Neighborhood 
Association. See page 142. 


Ve 


Sandy Walker 


The Flavor of Bogota 

Juan Montoya experienced some ser- 
endipitous events in the course of de- 
signing his pied-da-terre in Bogota, 
which he uses as a base while working 
on projects in South America. First he 
visited the site while the workers were 
still in the process of plastering the 
walls. “They don’t use Sheetrock in 
Colombia; they plaster the walls, then paint over that,” he 
explains. “When I saw what they were doing, I said, ‘Stop! 
Don’t paint them—leave them that way.’ Now when you 
touch the walls they’re textured like a blackboard—very 


Juan Montoya 
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continued on page 22 
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continued from page 18 


earthy, and a great background for the furnishings and 
colors I used.” The designer also happened upon a carved 
wood frame from an old chapel in a local antiques shop. It 
came from the town of Popayan, which was partially de- 
stroyed by an earthquake. “I found it completely by 
chance,” he says. “In Colombia there are wonderful places 
to find antiques. They’re not like shops, really; instead, the 
antiques are all in incredible houses that may be three or 
four hundred years old, and each one is entirely filled with 
antiques. It’s great that the atmosphere of the space relates 
to the furnishings, and from an architectural point of view, 
shopping can be quite interesting.” See page 150. 


Celebrating the Epochs of 

Scotland’s Brodie Castle 

“I was born at Brodie Castle and lived 
there until I was nine, when I went to 
school in England. But I almost always 
returned for the holidays,” says Nin- 
ian, the twenty-fifth Brodie of Brodie. 
“In the early days it was paraffin 
lamps and candles. I suppose it was 
very dark in the winter, but it didn’t seem so. The heating 
came from wood and coal fires, but I don’t remember feel- 
ing the cold. It was rather pleasant.” Later in life, armed 
with a commanding voice, he spent time acting. He 
trained at the Webber Douglas School and played with the 
Old Vic Company, and also performed in Birmingham and 
Perth. After World War II, Brodie returned to the castle to 
run the estate with his late wife, Helena. “Above all I re- 
member Brodie Castle as a place of happiness. When visitors 
express disappointment at our having no ghost, I say that’s 
because it has always been a happy house.” See page 156. 
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Ninian Brodie 


A Dolena Legacy 
“I would show them different propos- 
als, and they would experiment,” says 
Craig Wright, describing the three- 
year design process for Mark and 
Marcie Feldman’s Los Angeles resi- 
dence, built by James Dolena in the 
1930s. “I stressed objects that they 
loved and reacted to, not just things 
placed for decorative value. It was a learning process—the 
house has been like a giant laboratory.” Noting that the 
design is in a perpetual state of flux, Marcie Feldman says, 
“I simply wanted to explore all the possibilities and see 
which my husband and I felt most comfortable with. Be- 
sides, I’m not fond of rooms where everything is com- 
pleted to the last detail—the perfect cachepot, filled with a 
flawless bouquet, placed precisely in the right spot on a 
pristine-perfect Louis XV desk. The other day somebody 
uuoted a line by the poet Robert Browning: ‘What’s come 
fection perishes.’ ”” See page 164. 
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Craig Wright 











In an Eastern Garden 

For San Francisco-based interior de- 
signer John Wheatman, working with 
Joan and James Heady’s large collec- 
tions was a challenge, “making it all 
look less cluttered,” he says. His prefer- 
ence for clean lines stems in part from 
his training at the University of Wash- 
ington with the influential professor 
Hope Foote. In her interior design 
course, “all of our training was based on 
architecture,” Heady recalls. “She got 
you involved in the strength of line, 
not just the frivolity of decorating.” He 
clearly remembers Foote’s critique of 
the room design that would determine 
his final grade. “She asked me what 
period it was and I answered, ‘Third- 
period Early American,’ which was the same as Mount Ver- 
non’s interiors. Foote said, ‘Chickens walked into a room 
while I was at Mount Vernon and they looked fine. But 
your room is perfect—it doesn’t allow for the unexpected.’ ” 
Today, in his work and his teaching seminars, Wheatman 
allows for “papers strewn around or flowers that died—in 
other words, comfortable houses for people.” See page 178. 


JOHN VAUGHAN 


Joan and James 
Heady 


Architectural Digest Visits: 
Maximilian Schell 

“The ideal when I was a student was to 
be like the philosopher Diogenes,” says 
Maximilian Schell. “At the end of his 
life, the last possession Diogenes had 
was a wooden cup for drinking water. 
Then he saw a boy drinking water 
from a fountain with just his hand, and 
he threw away that last possession. That was my ideal. But 
as a human being, at a certain time you want to possess 
things and you go through that stage in life of acquiring 
them.” Since his student days, Schell has gone through 
many stages of acquiring things—specifically art, in par- 
ticular the work of Josef Albers, whose independence and 
intensity appeal to the actor-director. Schell’s current proj- 
ects—including a film about Georgia O'Keeffe and Alfred 
Stieglitz—reflect his own maverick vision. See page 184. 
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Maximilian Schell 


Gardens: 

La Cassinella on Lake Como 
Continuity has always been a creative 
factor in the life of Giacomo Mante- 
gazza. His roots go deep, not only hor- 
‘ticulturally but from the standpoint of 
his family and his professional life. For 
at least five generations the Mante- 
gazzas have been architects and build- 
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La Cassinella 





continued on page 26 











Its so beautiful were afraid some people will miss the point. 


What kind of impression should a ball point make? The new Parker Duofold Ball Point Pen pictured below 
unquestionably makes a rather beautiful one. Indeed, no expense has been spared to make it so. 

More to the point, however, is that looks have never been everything at Parker. Put to paper, the Duofold 
Ball Point will glide across the page leaving an even flow of ink. No skipping. No blobbing. 

To guarantee that it will (and we do for a lifetime), we sculpt our ball points from tungsten carbide, rather 
than using the more common and less wear-resistant steel ball. It is the finest writing ball point in the world. 

We invite you to examine the new Parker Duofold Ball Point Pen and matching propelling pencil at your 
nearest Parker dealer. Beauty, as they say, is in the eye of the beholder. A statement never truer than when you're 


making one with the new Parker Duofold Ball Point Pen. 





THE PARKER DUOFOLD COLLECTION RANGES IN PRICE FROM $125 TO $300. CALL 1-800-BEST PEN FOR YOUR NEAREST PARKER DEALER, © 1990 PARKER PEN USA LIMITED. JANESVILLE. WI 53547, 


PARKER 3. 
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continued from page 22 


ers. The plans for Como’s opera house, the Teatro Sociale, 
built by his great-great-grandfather, are displayed on the 
walls of Mantegazza’s office. His love for La Cassinella on 
Lake Como goes back to his boyhood, when his father de- 
signed the villa and gardens, then owned by an American 
client. Giacomo Mantegazza bought the property for his 
growing family in 1964, after the owner’s death. As he 
points out, “A garden isn’t created in a moment,” and in 
the quarter-century he has devoted to maintaining and 
enhancing La Cassinella, his creativity has never dimin- 
ished. Certainly future shock will never be a threat, since 
stringent laws protect the land against developers. Even 
so, he is purchasing additional acreage, not to extend his 
garden but to ensure the continuity of wooded hills and 
grassy slopes. See page 190. 


A Northwestern Passage 

“The house, situated on a large, park- 
like piece of land overlooking Puget 
Sound and the Olympic Mountains, 
has a definite 1930s aura about it, and I 
felt the interior could reflect that,” says 
Terry Hunziker of the Seattle residence 
he designed for Daniel Prentice, presi- 
dent of Generra Sportswear, and his 


Terry Hunziker 


BILLY CUNNINGHAM 









wife, Karen. “Our last house had so 
much color I wanted a neutral home I 
wouldn’t get tired of,” says Karen 
Prentice, who accompanied Hunziker 
on buying trips to New York in search 
of art and furnishings. “My husband 
and I found the house three weeks af- 
ter our last house was finally finished. I 
was eight months pregnant and I said, 
‘I'm not moving again!’ But after we 
saw it, we couldn’t pass it up—you just don’t find proper- 
ties like that in the city. The funny thing was the house 
was so ugly it was unbelievable—working on it with Terry 
has been the biggest joy of my life. Now it’s a dream 
world.” See page 196. 


Karen and Daniel 
Prentice - 
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American Playhouse 

The indoor pool is the focus of a Kings 
Point, Long Island, guesthouse owned 
by a couple with two teenage children. 
“Most people in the East don’t live like 
this,” says Michael de Santis, noting 
that even in New York’s climate an 
outdoor pool is much more common. 
In the course of giving the guesthouse 


Michael de Santis 
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For more information on Cunard sailings to Europe, 


The Caribbean, Alaska, The Orient, South Pacific, and 





“ 


around the world call your travel agent. Or, for a free 
brochure or $8.95 videotape depicting life aboard 
one of our top-rated ships, call 1-800-221-8200. 
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the feeling of a beach house, he shopped for many of the 
furnishings in California. At one point the owners sur- 
rounded the pool with scores of lush, exotic plants, but de 
Santis persuaded them to cut back on the greenhouse look 
before the area turned into a jungle. The designer, who 
was also responsible for the interiors of the main house on 
the property, is about to begin work on the couple’s Man- 
hattan offices. See page 202. 


A Moveable Feast at Mougins 

Private investor Parker Montgomery is 
in the business of finding estates that 
lend themselves to upscale subdivi- 
sion. “I find a place that I would like to 
live in, and I make sure it’s in a com- 
munity that won’t be destroyed by 
development. Then I wait for someone 
to come along and participate,” he 
says. “I did it in Westchester County, New York, in 1956. I 
bought a hundred and sixty acres across from the historic 
John Jay Homestead in Bedford, land that I thought would 
appeal to friends, and I’m now in the process of doing the 
same thing on Martha’s Vineyard.” That’s what he’s do- 
ing, too, with the property surrounding his villa near 
Cannes. “Our friends always leave thinking how wonder- 


Lane Montgomery 


STEVEN BROOKE 


ful it is that they have friends with such a nice property to 
visit,” says his wife, Lane. “But so far we haven’t converted 
a single one of our American friends into being anything 
more than a houseguest!” See page 212. 


A Modern Mayan in Texas 

Charles Trois was born and raised in 
Philadelphia. He started playing the 
guitar in the late 1950s, performed 
with dozens of local bands and finally 
found success as a guitarist and vocalist 
with the group Soul Survivor, whose 
best-known hit was “Expressway to 
Your Heart.” But his heart was always 
in the visual arts, and he stopped performing in 1969, al- 
though he continued writing songs. “I like doing the art,” 
says Trois. “I had a hook in music, but the substance just 
wasn’t there for me.” In 1970 he tried to build what he calls 
“a utopian art center” in Vermont; ten years later he moved 
to Austin and built a house. In the Big Bend country of 
West Texas, he envisions creating another art center, with 
its main structure an 85,000-square-foot building shaped 
like a Mayan stepped pyramid. When not building or making 
art, Trois enjoys traveling in a large motor home, which 
he says “looks like the inside of an old ship.” See page 218.0 
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BAL HARBOUR « BEVERLY HILLS - BOSTON : CHEVY CHASE « CHICAGO « COSTA MESA « DALLAS : FORT LAUDERDALE * HONOLULU « HOUSTON + LAS VEGAS 
LOS ANGELES * MONTREAL: NEW YORK : PALM BEACH : SAN FRANCISCO: SAN JUAN: ST. THOMAS « TORONTO: VAIL: VANCOUVER: WASHINGTON, D.C. 


CARTIER FOR THE TABLE 


BORN IN THE RICHNESS OF THE 
CARTIER ARCHIVES, OUR NEWEST 
PATTERN OF TABLEWARE: LA 
MAISON VENITIENNE. RICHLY 
COLORED PORCELAIN, BORDERED 
IN JEWEL TONES AND ORNAMENTED 
IN THE ART DECO MANNER 

WITH CARTIER’S FAMOUS 
TWIN-BIRDS MOTIF. 

CRYSTAL STEMWARE, BRILLIANT 
AND CLEAR, PAIRED WITH PERFECTLY 
CONTOURED SILVER FLATWARE. 
EACH PIECE IMBUED WITH THE 


SPECIAL CARTIER SPIRIT. 

LA MAISON VENITIENNE, AN 
IRRESTIBLE INVITATION TO DINE. 
A CARTIER TABLE: THE ART 

OF HOSPITALITY. 


THE ART OF BEING UNIQUE. 





— Cartier 
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AVAILABLE AT ALL CARTIER BOUTIQUES 


ALSO AVAILABLE AT SELECTED FINE STORES. FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION PLEASE CALL: 201-507-1550 








cre Available 
through the 
following interior 
design showrooms 


LA JOLLA CA 
Kitchen Expo 
7458 La Jolla Blvd. (619) 456-0050 


LOS ANGELES cA 
Kitchen Studio LA. 

359 N. Robertson Blvd. (213) 858-1008 
MONTEREY (Seaside) CA 
Kitchen Studio 

1096 Canyon del Rey (408) 899-3303 
SAN RAFAEL CA 
Lampenii, Inc. 

1241 Andersen Dr. (415) 454-1623 
TUSTIN CA’ 


Designer Kitchens, Inc. 
17300 East 17th. St. (714) 838-1071 


: : : | ; DENVER co 
4 : @, A rd 5 ‘ WmOhs Showrooms 
$s ESS BP Bee PEA Mivenegme §=— 2900 East 6th. Ave. (303) 324-3232 
a7 Lee Ss at a Roar a teee Cs ; } ; STAMFORD cT 
AY Tuy. : r , Ve as ¥¢ ; Kitchen by Deane, Inc. 
q ; oe . e< oe : ‘ 1) 4267 E. Main St. (203) 327-7008 ! 
NAPLES FL 


Design Kitchens ; 
1673 Pine Ridge Rd. (813) 597-2171 


STUART FL 
Witbeck's Kitchens 
3351 S.E. Federal Hwy. (407) 220-3114 


HONOLULU HI 
Details International 
560 N. Nimitz Hwy. (808) 521-7424 


CHICAGO (Evanston) IL 
Karlson Kitchens 
1815 Central Street (708) 491-1300 


BOSTON (Wakefield) MA 

Builders Kitchen Cabinet 

134 Water Street (617) 245-3880 

BROOKSVILLE ME 

Chase Designs 4-800 244-5242 
(207) 326-8236 

SYLVAN LAKE Mi 


Kitchen Studio 
2011 Orchard Lake = (313) 335-6111 


MORRISTOWN NJ 
Leonardis Kitchen Interiors 

35 Airport Rd. \ (201) 829-7112 
GREAT NECK NY 


Hastings Kitchen Studio 
404 Northern Blvd. (516) 482-5350 


NEW YORK NY 
Hastings Kitchen Studio 
230 Park Avenue S. (212) 674-9700 


FORT WORTH ™ 
Designs by Droste 
4818 Camp Bowie _— (817) 763-5031 


CANADA 


VANCOUVER BC 
Kitchen Space Inc. 
15 Chesterfield Place (604) 985-1174 


OAKVILLE ON 
Design Plus 

2347 Lakeshore West (416) 847-3415 
OTTAWA ON 


The Total Kitchen 
1658 Woodward Dr. (613) 226-7454 


TORONTO ON 
Cabinet by Design 
161 Eglinton Ave.E. (416) 481-5101 


Yorkville Interior Design Centre 








ia 70 Yorkville Ave. (416) 922-6620 
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DOWNSVIEW KITCHENS 


2635 Rena Road, Mississauga 
Ontario, Canada L4T 1G6 

Tel. (416) 677-9354 

Fax. (416) 677-5776 
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“Tm always focusing on 
my business. 


I can't let my personal 
finances get left behind. 


That's why I need my 
Chase Private Banker.” 


—Richard Secrist 
Executive and Entrepreneur 


In 1986, Rich Secrist and several business asso- 
ciates bought and consolidated a group 

of specialty industrial companies. Secrist was 
named Chairman, CEO and President of the 
new concern. 


Secrist says, “I realized if I spent a lot of my time 
worrying about my portfolio, my business 
would suffer. That’s why I wanted some profes- 
sional management.” 


So, Secrist went to Chase. “Chase is very per- 
sonal. luse almost every service they have and 
they really go out of their way to take care of 
me. If I have a special request they'll help me. 
It’s wonderful to have somebody ina bank that 
you can call up and right away people start 
moving.” 

If you have an income of $250,000 or assets 

of $500,000 to invest and you want service like 
this, speak to a Chase Private Banker. 


We have a long history of active fixed income 
and equity investment management with 
consistent high returns. And Chase will tailor 
a comprehensive array of financial services to 
meet your specific needs. 

We have offices in New York, Florida and Cal- 
ifornia. Call 1-800-942-1414 ext. 6103 and we'll 
put you in touch with the Chase Private Banker 
nearest you. Then you'll find out how we can 
help you. Like we’ve helped Rich Secrist. 


The Chase Private Banker. 
All the financial help you'll ever need: 


é CHASE 
wi 


New York, Palm Beach, San Francisco, Los Angeles, San Diego 


©1990 The Chase Manhattan Corporation Member FDIC 
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Outrageous Fortune—Memories of André Kertész 


André Kertész led 
a fortunate life, though 
he always vehemently 
argued otherwise. 





OH, WHAT AN irritating man André 
Kertész was! But at once I feel in- 
clined to lessen the harshness of that 
view of him, not out of compassion 
(André in heaven is presumably past 
having his feelings hurt) but out of 
a desire to be as precise as possible. 
For it may be that at least a portion 
of what I perceived to be André’s 
irritatingness was his failure to mea- 
sure up to a rule of conduct that I sub- 
scribe to but that André himself may 
never have heard of, or, having heard 
of it, may have rejected half a century 
or so before I met him. And this is not 
to alter the fact of how irritating he 
was but to leave open the question of 
whether it was a deliberate practice 
or simply an unexamined attribute. 


“T make photographs the way other people write in their diaries,” said Hungarian-born photog- 
rapher André Kertész, who moved to Paris in the 1920s, then made his home in New York from 
1936 until his death in 1985. ABOVE: In Self-portrait with Life Masks, New York, 1976, Kertész em- 
ployed his characteristic fresh realism, yet the sculptures echo the nudes of his Distortion series. 


“T photographed things that surrounded me—human things, animals, my home, the shadows, 
peasants, the life around me,” he said. BELOW: Underwater Swimmer, 1917, taken in Hungary 
while he was recovering from a gunshot wound, was his first exploration of the distorted image. 








The rule I speak of holds that if one 
has been exceptionally fortunate in 
the course of one’s life, one is forbid- 
den to complain when some stroke 
of ill fortune interrupts the good. 
The privilege of whining—and it is a 
privilege, not a right—is reserved for 
those who have been plagued by true 
bad luck, and not from time to time 
but most of the time, or even, in rare 
cases, all of the time. In my judgment, 
and in the judgment that I believe 
history will take of him, André led a 
fortunate life, though he always ve- 
hemently argued otherwise. In his 
moaning and groaning, he broke my 
rule twice over, not only because he 
complained during the dark passages 
in his life but also, and much more 
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1990 Mercedes-Benz of N.A:, Inc., Montvale, NJ 


*].D. Power & Associates Vehicle Dependability Index Study. Based on things gone wrong to 4- to 5-year-old 1985 model vehicles in the past 12 months 








The car declared the most 
durable in the world 
meets the car ranked the most 
dependable in America. 


Robust long life seems to be 
almost something bred into the 
Mercedes-Benz genes. 

The Guinness Book of World 
Records. has taken note of this 
phenomenon by declaring a 1957 
Mercedes-Benz, with 1,184,880 
miles on the clock, “the world’s 
most durable car.” 

And in a recent survey of 
long-term vehicle dependability, 
covering original owners’ experi- 
ences with their 1985 cars,* J.D. 
Power & Associates found — 


surprise! — that Mercedes-Benz 


owners report fewer things gone 


wrong than owners of any other 
cars in the survey. 

Of course, the levelheaded 
engineers of Mercedes-Benz 
insist that even phenomena can 
be explained in rational terms. 

By an R&D _ brain trust 
twelve thousand people deep, for 
example. By a bank of more than 
ten thousand original engineer- 


ing patents. And by manufactur- 


ing tolerances somewhat finer 


D 


ENGINEERED LIKE NO OTHER 
CAR IN THE WORLD 





than the width of a human hair. 

Focus these and myriad 
other Mercedes-Benz engineer- 
ing strengths on the goal of 
building the most dependable 
and long-lived cars possible, the 
engineers say—and the rest will 
logically follow. 

And the rest, of course, is 
automotive legend. 

If you wish to follow up on 
the remarkable dependability 
and longevity accomplishments 
of Mercedes-Benz, visit your 


authorized dealer soon. Or call 


1-800-228-9191 toll free, anytime. 
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Outrageous Fortune—Memories of André Kertész 
continued from page 33 


“T cannot analyze my work,” said André Kertész. “People often ask, ‘How did you do this photo- 
graph?’ I do not know, the moment came. I know beforehand how it will come out. There are few 
surprises. You don’t see; you feel the things.” ABOVE: Rue Bourgeois was shot in Paris in 1931. 


RIGHT: Many of his photographs, including 
Looking South, New York, 1972, were taken 
from his Fifth Avenue apartment. “We don’t 
know how beautiful nature really is. We can 
only guess,” he said. “I am always saying that 
the best photographs are those I never took.” 


disagreeably, because he complained 
nonstop, by the year, month and day, 
seemingly without regard to the cir- 
cumstances in which he found him- 
self. The weather of his soul was 
charged with gloom, and he was de- 
termined to share that gloom with all 
the rest of us. If his fifty years in New 
York City were spent incessantly 
griping, so, I suspect, were his early 
years in Paris, to say nothing of his 
youth in Budapest. 

| have a friend who has been dealt 
many hard knocks by life. If one asks 
him, in the usual way, how things 


are, he invariably replies, “Never bet- 
ter!” I admire that sunny-sounding 
lie with all my heart. To the same 


question Andre would have replied, 
“Never worse,” punishing his ques- 
tioner with what he believed to be 


the truth. But the truth in an ex- 
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change of conventional civilities is 
so unexpected and so unwelcome as 
to amount to a blow in the face; it 
places a strain upon small talk that 
small talk cannot support. Interest- 
ingly enough, André’s difficulty in 
pronouncing English correctly, or, 
rather, in an understandable fashion, 
somewhat diminished the impact of 
his inveterate depressingness. For 
even in uttering small talk he could 
render the simplest of monosylla- 
bles incomprehensible and therefore 
harmless. We could tell by the sound 
of his voice that he was protesting 
some indignity unjustly inflicted 
upon him, but the nature of the in- 
dignity often, to our relief, eluded us. 

If André were engaged, for exam- 
ple, in one of his habitual attacks 
upon those colleagues of his who, he 
feared, had gained a greater fame in 
the world than he, scarcely a single 
word would emerge from his lips 
unmangled. Listening closely—and 
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Books shown 
smaller than 
_ actual size. 





THE 100 GREATEST BOOKS 
VER WRITTEN 


e finest edition you can find of Moby 
ck is the great Easton Press leather- 
und edition. Now you can have this 
curious book (a wonderful value at its 
sular price of $36.50) for the price 
a paperback—only $4.95—with no 
ligation to buy any other book. You 
n keep Moby Dick for $4.95 forever! 


Vhy is The Easton Press making this, 
€ we Say it, whale of a deal? Because we 
1k you'll be delighted and astonished 
-n you see the quality of your first Eas- 
Press leather-bound edition. When you 
| the quality of the leather, and hold the 
t of the book. When you look at the 
uty of the binding, and see the gleam of 
22kt gold inlaid on the spine! 

‘rankly, we are hoping you will be so 
en with this first volume that you will 
it to own additional leather-bound edi- 
is from The 100 Greatest Books Ever 
tten. But you are under no obligation to 
30. 


Replace those paperbacks 
and forgotten best sellers 
with leather-bound classics! 






Theres a time in your life when you 
will want to replace your paper- 
backs and forgotten best 
sellers with a library of 





beautiful and important books. That's what 
a great library is all about... books so mag- 
nificent that they are your pride and joy...a 
statement about you. And, a library of 
leather-bound books is the best of all. 





Each book bound in 
genuine leather 
with accents of 

22kt gold. 





Real Value! 


The books in this collection are a genuine 
value, not cheap reprints. Not poor-quality 
editions in imitation leather. Easton Press 
editions are the real thing. Real leather edi- 
tions of the finest quality. Heirloom books 
elegantly bound and printed on acid-free 
paper so that they will last for generations. 
Yet the cost is not expensive. For little 
more than the price of ordinary-looking 
hardcover books you can own these 
extraordinary editions — books that are 
admired and collected in 131 countries 
around the world. Books that you will be 
proud to display in your home — forever! 


Classics by Bronté. Dickens. 
Dostoyevsky. Shakespeare. Twain. 


Who remembers most of yesterday's best 
sellers? You can be sure the world will never 
forget the works of Shakespeare. Milton. 
Dostoyevsky. Dickens. Tolstoy. Twain. These 
are the greatest authors of all time — rep- 
resented here by their greatest works! (We 
include a list of all the titles with your $4.95 
book; you then get to choose which books 
you want to receive!) 


Each volume is custom-bound for you. 


You don't see luxurious leather-bound books 
in most homes, which is all the more reason 
you'll be proud to see them in yours! Nor do 
you see these Easton Press leather editions 
for sale in bookstores. They are made avail- 
able directly to you — with no bookstore 
mark-up and no distribution excesses. This 
is what lets us keep the price low and the 
quality high. 


Superior craftsmanship and materials go 
into each Easton Press edition. Premium- 
quality leather. Acid-neutral paper. Gilded 
page ends. Satin ribbon page markers. 
Moiré fabric endsheets. Superb illustra- 
tions. Hubbed spines accented with pre- 
cious 22kt gold. 


At just $4.95 you have nothing to lose! 


Own Moby Dick for $4.95. For the price of a 
paperback, own this luxurious edition out- 
right. Then, whether you buy anything fur- 
ther is entirely up to you. Obviously, you get 
this book for a fraction of what it costs us to 
make. We do so in confidence that you will 
be truly impressed. 

To take us up on this unusual opportunity, 
simply call us, toll free, at the number 
shown, or mail the reservation application 
below. 

CALL TOLL FREE: 1-800-367-4534 


Reservation Application 


The Easton Press 

47 Richards Avenue 

Norwalk, Conn. 06857 

Yes...send my leather-bound edition of Moby 
Dick for me to keep forever at just $4.95...and 
reserve my subscription to The 100 Greatest 
Books Ever Written. If] like this book, send me 
further editions at the rate of one per month at 
$36.50* each—with this price held firm for the 
next two full years! 

I understand you will send me a list of all the 
titles in the collection. I can tell you which, if 
any, | do not want, and I am free to tell you then 
to send me no further books at all if that is my 
decision. | may return any book within 30 days 
for a refund, and either party may cancel this 
subscription agreement at any time. 

Here's how I want to pay for my $4.95 Moby 
Dick and future volumes (unless I tell you to 
cancel): 











C1) VISA (1) MasterCard (1) American Express CJ Diners Club 
Credit Card No Expiration Date 
_\1 prefer to pay by check. ($4.95 enclosed). 


Name 





Address 





City 





State Zip 





Signature 





All orders subject to acceptance 


*Plus $2.95 per book for shipping and handling; any applicable sales 
tax will be billed 


1-3671 





. 
| 





one had to listen closely or not at all— 
from time to time one caught a veri- 
fiably coherent ejaculation, which 
I will set down phonetically as “Yun- 
nerstan?” Early in our friendship, I 
learned to translate this as ‘““You un- 
derstand?” and I guessed it must be an 
anglicization of the “Tu comprends?”’ 
with which the French pepper their 
conversation and which André would 
have picked up in the course of his 
long stay in France. At first I assumed 
that, faulty as André’s English pro- 
nunciation was, his French must be 
far more accommodating, but was 
later to hear from French friends that 
this was not the case; a certain glottal 
thickness of utterance made him dif- 
ficult to converse with in any lan- 
guage except Hungarian. We nodded 
when he said, ’” Yunnerstan?” but that 
was not because we actually under- 
stood him—it was only to keep our 
discourse with him from suffering a 
last, fatal stumble into chaos. 

Luckily for André, the language in 
which he was incomparably fluent 
was that of images, not speech. Critics 
and historians of photography con- 
sider him to have been one of the 
handful of great photographers of 
this century. Having lived to be over 
ninety and having never stopped 
working, he produced a professional 
oeuvre that covers a span of seventy 
years. And what an awesome accu- 
mulation of exquisite photographs he 
produced in the course of that long 
career! Hundreds of them are works 
of art that find a place comfortably 
within the limits of a prescribed, con- 
ventional beauty; others (the result of 
experimental manipulations of cam- 
era lenses and darkroom techniques) 
are works of art that remain outside 
the canon of beauty to this day—I 
am thinking of his Distortions, in 
which women’s naked bodies assume 
the slithery contours of ectoplasm— 
and serve to provoke in us the unease 
that some of Picasso’s more extreme 
anatomical perversions also provoke. 

In Paris in the 1920s, André earned 
two reputations: one as an innovative 
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and commercially successful photo- 
journalist and the other as an artist 
who had undertaken a double mis- 
sion—like Atget, to record the city as 
it existed in his time, and like Man 
Ray, to extend the camera’s aesthetic 
and intellectual range. André shared 
with his near-contemporary Walker 
Evans, whom he evidently admired 
but never met, a knack for introduc- 
ing wit into his handiwork without 
the dread taint of the merely jokey; 
and along with the wit one some- 
times sensed (again as in Evans) the 
presence of ghosts, not all of them 
necessarily of a friendly disposition. 
Yeats speaks of a man’s having to 
choose perfection of the life or of the 
work. Few among us would risk 
choosing the work over the life, for 
once we had made that choice we 
would have to possess the strength of 
will not to abandon it if the work 
failed to measure up to expectation— 
an expectation that, as Yeats defines 
it, amounts to nothing less than per- 
fection. And yet in André’s case the 
disparity between the life and the 
work appears so great—that grumpy 
man, those lyrical images!—that for 
once we feel that we may be in the 


The language in which 
he was fluent was that of 
images, not speech. 


presence of a deliberate choice and 
that the choice has been in favor of 
the work over the life. Nevertheless, I 
suspect that André would deny that 
he had ever been in a position to en- 
joy the luxury of making choices. In 
his bitter view, it had been his fate as 
a giant to be ignored while pygmies 
—Cartier-Bresson, Brassai and the 
like—stared enviously up at him, 
sought to imitate his skills and 
usurped his rightful place in history. 

André and his wife, Elizabeth, 
came to the United States in the mid- 
dle 1930s, on a visit that they ex- 
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pected to last for only a year or so. 
André had been invited to join a well- 
known photo agency in New York 
City for that period of time, but the 
job soon proved unsatisfactory. After 
quitting it and after making a num- 
ber of false starts, André began a 
career as a photographer on hire to 
a number of magazines, including 
Vogue and Town & Country. When 
World War II broke out, Elizabeth 
and he were still carrying Hungarian 
passports and had to register as ene- 
my aliens. Elizabeth went on earning 
a good living in a cosmetics company 
she had helped to found, but André 
gave up magazine work almost en- 
tirely, on the not very convincing 
grounds that when he went about the 
streets with his camera people looked 
upon him as a spy. A more likely 
explanation of the period of pro- 
fessional despair through which he 
passed was that many other photog- 
raphers, of a generation later than 
André’s and in some cases disciples of 
his, had been driven out of Europe by 
the war and were being hailed by edi- 
tors and critics in New York as the 
last word in geniuses, while André’s 
name was rarely mentioned and his 
services rarely sought. He was right 
to feel neglected, but his touchy tem- 
perament—his quickness to take of- 
fense—unquestionably made matters 
worse, as seeming to account for and 
justify the neglect. 

After the war, it was too late to 
think of returning to Paris; André 
and Elizabeth had become natural- 
ized American citizens and their future 
lay in the States. I had come to know 
a number of photographers—Evans, 
Steichen (whose work André disliked), 
Man Ray, Avedon—but it- was not 
through these anointed dignitaries 
that I happened to make André’s ac- 
quaintance; rather, it was through a 
group of younger photographers liv- 
ing in Greenwich Village, to whom 
André had come to seem a sort of tute- 
lary god, conveniently resident among 
them. From their point of vantage (in 
some cases, basement apartments), he 
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possessed at least one of the custom- 
ary attributes of a divinity: the boon 
of dwelling in a high place, whence 
he could look down upon the world 
and pass judgment upon it. 

For thirty years, André and Eliza- 
beth occupied an apartment on the 
twelfth floor of Number 2 Fifth Ave- 
nue, overlooking Washington Square. 
From the balcony of their apartment, 
one glanced out over much of Man- 
hattan island, lying in the embrace of 
its two rivers and with the harbor 
gleaming far to the south. (The apart- 
ment was a cozy one, filled with a 
helter-skelter assortment of European 
furnishings. Given André’s com- 
plaints over his lifetime of unbroken 
hardship, one was startled at first to 
find the Kertészes occupying expen- 
sive quarters on Fifth Avenue; then 
one recalled that Elizabeth was a suc- 
cessful businesswoman, earning an 
income that was probably at all times 
more substantial than André’s.) 

André had taken many hundreds 
of photographs from the balcony 
of the apartment, and in the mid- 
dle 1970s I was invited by a friend 
of André’s, the editor Nicolas Ducrot, 
to write an introduction to a small 
book of his photographs of Washing- 
ton Square. It was an agreeable task, 
which gave me an opportunity to 
“place” André for a public that was 
still largely unaware of his existence. 
Needless to say, from André’s point 
of view this placement was long over- 
due. I wrote of their little cantilevered 
balcony that it hung in space like the 
crow’s nest of some impossibly high- 
masted barkentine: 

All the year round, winds blow 

fiercely across it, in summer the sun 

bedazzles it, in winter the snow si- 
lently doubles and redoubles the 
thickness of its railings. Ore is close 
to the elements up there and feels 
the force and hazard of them; at 
the same time, one becomes part of 
an immense cityscape of gleaming 
towers, tarred roofs, and zigzag, 
bonneted chimney pots....As an 
old mariner might arm himself with 
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a sextant to shoot the stars, so Ker- 
tész on his balcony arms himself 
with a camera and bulky zoom lens to 
shoot the many lives of the Square, 
of the narrow streets that bound it, 
and of the nearby roof gardens and 
terraces. Now and again he de- 
scends to encounter his fellow crea- 
tures—men, women, dogs, cats, and 
birds—on terra firma, eye to eye. 
Washington Square is hard-used, it 
is not the Luxembourg, or even Cen- 
tral Park. Nevertheless, it is a 
palimpsest well worth an artist's 
careful reading, well worth record- 
ing a thousand likenesses of by day 
and night and in all weathers. Ker- 
tész likes to recall those distin- 
guished predecessors of his, the art- 
ists and writers who have strolled 
through the Square since its begin- 
nings in the eighteenth century as a 
swampy potter's field: Walt Whit- 
man, Winslow Homer, Edith Whar- 
ton, William Dean Howells, Willa 
Cather, John Dos Passos. Today, 
bronze Garibaldi drawing his sword 
and the bust of stolid Holley, maker 
of Bessemer steel, stare from their 





Ugly or beautiful, 


surely it is all one to the 


camera’s eye. 








plinths upon a turbulent playground, 
whose air 1s alive with song, aglitter 
with bicycle wheels, ashiver with 
frisbees. Young and old cram the lit- 
tle park to bursting, and dustily, 
raucously, amorously, dangerously 
the little park survives. 

Kertész, observing it all, pre- 
serves it all, for he is one of those 
upon whom, in a phrase of Henry 
James of Washington Square, “noth- 
ing 1s lost.” His subject matter is 
ever before him, his eye and hand 
are at the ready. He scans his chosen 
domain with joy. The light of after- 
noon falls benignly athwart the 
Square: a squirrel leaping from 


bench top to bench top, a girl and 
boy passing through the Washing- 
ton Arch, an old man lies crumpled 
in sleep against a tree—likenesses 
modest and precious, about to put 
on immortality. 

In the course of working on the 
book with André, I heard a great deal 
about the perpetually rising sea of 
troubles that daily—or hourly, or , 
even from one moment to the next— 
threatened to engulf him. At least one 
of these innumerable troubles was 
authentic; several hundred of his 
glass-plate negatives that had long 
been in storage had developed a spe- 
cies of fungus that was threatening to 
destroy them, and André claimed 
that he lacked money enough to have 
them restored. I suggested that he ap- 
ply for a Guggenheim Fellowship, 
which at the time had a value of 
twelve or fifteen thousand dollars. 
What better use could a Guggenheim 
be put to than to rescue a portion of 
the lifework of one of the greatest of 
living photographers? André shook 
his head. The very mention of a Gug- 
genheim appeared to depress him. It 
was of no use to ask anyone for 
money. When he was young, nobody 
had ever given him any help. Now 
that he was old, the Guggenheim 
people would only laugh at him. “Do 
something nice for a man in his 
eighties? Forget it! That’s how life is,” 
he said, adding the inescapable in- 
terrogatory, “ Yunnerstan?” 

Over André’s prolonged objec- 
tions, Ducrot and I secured an appli- 
cation blank from the John Simon 
Guggenheim Foundation and filled 
out the necessary particulars with re- 
spect to the proposed project. All that 
André had to do was sign the applica- 
tion. Reluctantly he did so. Months 
passed and André squeezed the last 
drop of sour pleasure out of the si- - 
lence that had ensued. What had he 
told me? Hadn’t I known that money : 
doesn’t grow on trees? A few months 
later, a missive arrived at Number 
2 Fifth Avenue. It was from the 
Guggenheim Foundation, and André 


continued on page 50 
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THE 
CHILDREN’S 
BLESSING 


One of the most beloved passages 
from the Gospels inspires a 
masterwork in fine bone china 


“Let the little children come unto 
me...for of such is the kingdom 
of heaven.” 


This timeless message of com- 
fort and faith now inspires a 
magnificent new work of art. A 
Lenox original created in the rich 
style of Renaissance sculpture, 
and beautifully handcrafted in 
fine bone china, The Children’s 
Blessing portrays Jesus bestowing 
His blessing upon two small 
children, in a beautiful tableau. 


The little boy rests on His 
knee, looking into Jesus’ face 
with an expression of pure inno- 
cence and rapt attention to His 
words. The little girl leans 
against Him in a trusting man- 
ner, as He cradles her head in His 
hand, and blesses her. 


Careful finishing defines such 
details as+the little girl’s hand 
gently reaching to touch His 
robe. And the simplicity and 
realism of the sculpture’s classic 
forms are enhanced by the 
natural bisque surface of pure 
white bone china. 


This is a work of art to treasure 
for its superb craftsmanship as 
well as its meaning. One to be 
displayed and cherished always, 
with great pride. 


This fine imported sculpture 
will bear the Lenox® trademark 
in 24 karat gold. To bring its 
beauty into your home, you need 
send no money now. Simply mail 
the accompanying reservation 
promptly—and certainly no later 
than September 30, 1990. _ 570978 





Lenox. 





© Lenox, Inc. 1990 Shown actual size 


Exquisitely detailed 
in the Renaissance tradition... 
a work of art to be treasured 
for generations 
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Outrageous Fortune—Memories of André Kertész 
continued from page 44 


was indeed the recipient of a grant; 
his glass plates would indeed be 
saved. Desperately, André cast about 
for some reason to disbelieve the 
good news and could find none; 
grumblingly, he consented to ac- 
knowledge that something fortunate 


had at last befallen him. “The first 


time, yunnerstan?” 

Years passed, and at last a true 
misfortune befell him: Elizabeth 
died. The funeral service was to take 
place at the Frank Campbell Funeral 
Chapel, on upper Madison Avenue, 
and on the evening before the service 
I paid the customary brief call during 
what are peculiarly called “visiting 
hours” at the home. A room on the 
second floor had been assigned to the 
Kertész family; André was standing 
in the doorway, a few friends were 
visible in the shadows behind him, 
and at the end of the room rested 
Elizabeth’s coffin, with the usual em- 
bankment of flowers. I embraced An- 
dré and spoke a word or two of 
sympathy. In previous generations, 
Elizabeth’s family, like André’s, had 
been Orthodox Jews, but neither of 
them had practiced any formal reli- 
gion, and there was certainly nothing 
in the way of religious consolation for 
me, long a collapsed Catholic, to offer 
him. As I turned to go, André mum- 

led something; I shrugged to indi- 
cate that, as usual, I hadn’t been able 
to make out his meaning. He re- 
peated the words and it became clear 
that he was inviting me to step over 
to the coffin and see Elizabeth. I real- 
ized then that the coffin was open. 
My heart quailed; long ago in child- 
hood I had had enough of open cof- 
fins—my mother’s, my grandmoth- 
er’s. “André,” I stammered, “dear 
André, thank you, but—well, I don’t 
think so!” Though I had been caught 
off-guard, I was determined not to let 
some conventional and, to my mind, 
ghastly funerary practice entrap me. I 
patted André’s shoulder. As I crossed 
the threshold into the hall, I saw An- 
dré approach the coffin. He began to 
speak to Elizabeth, and it was obvious 
that he was voicing a complaint. I 


was sure he was telling Elizabeth that 
I hadn’t wanted to see her. Sorrow- 
fully he wagged his head. Wasn’t that 
the way things always turned out— 
that even old friends weren’t to be 
counted on? 

The last time I saw André was at a 
party held in his honor on a sunny 
terrace high above Fifth Avenue, in a 
grand apartment house a couple of . 
miles north of André’s own snug ae- 
rie at Number 2. He was ninety years 
old and, unbeknownst to him and to 
all the rest of us, he had not long to 
live, but there was no way of predict- 
ing that from his stalwart posture and 
the animation with which he spoke. 
He had never been handsome; his 
face had grown chunky with age, and 
now the hair on the top of his head 
was scant and blowing in wisps, un- 
controllably, in the breeze off Central 
Park. A wen on his left cheek that he 
had never troubled to have removed 
seemed to me more prominent than 
ever, or perhaps it had become more 
nearly indispensable to my sense of 
him—no longer a disfigurement, that 
is, but an earned emblem of the natu- 
ralism that André had always prac- 
ticed in his art. Let be whatever is: 
Ugly or beautiful, surely it is all one 
to the camera’s eye. 

The crowd of young people who 
had gathered round him on the ter- 
race were there to celebrate the publi- 
cation of a book of his photographs, 
the latest manifestation of his now all 
but universal fame. The temptation 
to tease him at that climactic moment 
was irresistible. ‘““Now, then, André,” 
I said, “surely today there isn’t a sin- 
gle thing in the whole world for you 
to complain about.” 

André threw back his head and 
stared at me in disbelief. How could 
I dare to make fun of him at such 
a time? Indignantly and for once 
with clarity, he exclaimed, “The book 
is out but not out, yunnerstan? No 
copies in the bookshops, a disaster, a 
catastrophe! Am [a saint, is that what 
you think, a holy man, I should not 
complain?”’ Happy in his misery, 
plainly he had much to say. 0 
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The elegant, aerodynamic shape 
of the new Buick Park Avenue 
is certain to make a beautiful first 
impression. 

But its beauty is also apparent 
in Park Avenue’s superb, highly 


refined engineering. 


The 1991 Buick 
Park Avenue. 





To quote Motor Trend: “Buick 


engineers have come up with one 
of the quietest, tightest and smooth- 
est operating luxury sedans we've 
ever driven.” 

They’ve developed a cabin so 
comfortable that “just sitting in the 


Park Avenue’s roomy interior is 





pleasing.” (Car and Driver) 
The new electronically con- 


trolled transmission, AutoWeek 
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says, “works like a dream.’ And}, 
new V6 engine is tuned-port f 
injected for greater horsepower 
As you'd expect, all of the F 
Avenue’s accomplishments — 
underscored by Buick quality. kj 
As one example of what B bn 
quality means, the 1990 J.D. Po ey 
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ANTIQUES NOTEBOOK 








A Spirited Market for Modern Venetian Glass 
By Deborah Gimelson 







TOM WOLFF 


ABOVE: Vase (right), Vittorio Zecchin, Murano, circa 1921. 
Glass; 12” high. In 1921 Paolo Venini, Giacomo Cappellin and 
Vittorio Zecchin (as artistic director) briefly allied themselves 
in the production of glass vessels whose sublime forms were 
adapted from examples found in Renaissance paintings. The 
inspiration for the design seen here is attributed to a work by 
Veronese. Vase (left), probably Vittorio Zecchin, circa 1925- 
28. Glass; 5%” high. Collaboration between Venini and 
Cappellin dissolved in 1925, and each formed his own compa- 
ny, with Zecchin becoming the artistic director for Cappel- 
lin’s new firm. Both, Mobili Decorative Arts, Washington, D.C. 


FELICIANO 


THE VENETIANS HAVE BEEN masters of the glass medium since 
the late fifteenth century, and the island of Murano, part of 
the archipelago that forms Venice, has long been the cen- 
ter of glassmaking activities. After a lull in the quality of 
glass as a result of the Industrial Revolution, there was a 
resurgence early on in the twentieth century, with a veri- 
table golden age of Italian glass occurring in the 1930s and 
continuing on into the 1950s. 

This glass—mostly in the form of brightly colored and 
innovatively carved or blown vases, vessels and abstract 
objects—parallels the development of Art Nouveau, Art 
Deco and modernism, and was made by designers at such 


major factories as Venini, Barovier & Toso and Seguso. As 
opposed to Lalique or Gallé works, many of which were 
54 








BELOW: Vase, Paolo Venini, Murano, circa 1935. Glass; 8” high. 
Venini, who was descended from a family of glassblowers, founded 
Vetri Soffiati Venini e Compagnia in 1925 and embarked on an 
experimental journey that pioneered the field of Italian glasswork, , 
marrying modern form with an ancient art. Fifty/50, New York. 


made from blown molds, each piece of Italian glass is 
unique. Because much of the Venetian material was made 
for the tourist trade, however, it took a while for good 
pieces to gain ground with collectors. Now it is one of the 
most undervalued and fastest-growing collecting areas in 
existence, both in the United States and in Europe. 

While the market for glass is stronger in Europe, some 
dealers—notably Mark Isaacson of New York’s Fifty/50, 
who had a 1950s glass exhibition in 1984, and Muriel 
Karasik, who had an extensive show of twentieth-century . 
Venetian glass at the end of 1989—are helping to propel 
American sales. “I’ve been buying Italian glass for twelve . 
years,” says Isaacson, “and bought my first piece of Venini 
without knowing what it was.” 


continued on page 58 
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ANTIQUES NOTEBOOK 








A Spirited Market for Modern Venetian Glass 
continued from page 54 


ABOY ©: Bozwl and Pitcher, Murano, circa 1950. Glass; bowl: 842” in 
diameter, pitcher: 8%0" high. Ercole Barovier and Artemio and 
Decio Toso— whose glassmaking families date back to the 15th and 
17th centuries respectively—founded a company in 1936. Under 
Ercole Barovier, the chief designer, artist and chemist, some 20,000 
different models were created. Muriel Karasik Gallery, New York. 





LEFT: Vase, Carlo Scarpa, Murano, circa 1940. Glass; 942” high. The archi- 


tect Scarpa was one of the artisans from other disciplines who designed 


for Venini. During his tenure with Venini (1932-47), Scarpa revived 
the mosaiclike technique of murrina employed here. Fifty/S50, New York. 


Paolo Venini, who started a company with two partners 
but split off on his own in 1925, is the name most often 
associated with twentieth-century Italian glass. Most of the 
major glass designers were associated with him at some ° | 


point, including architects such as Carlo Scarpa and Gio 
Ponti, but also the whimsical Fulvio Bianconi, a painter 
still living in Venice today, whose handkerchief vase was 
to become synonymous with him and Venini (one is in 
the permanent collection of the Museum of Modern Art). 
Isaacson maintains that today you can still get a good piece 


of glass for under $2,000, with great pieces starting at | 


about $5,000. The most expensive piece he has is a red- ; 
and-black mosaic-patterned vase, circa 1940, designed by — 


Carlo Scarpa for Venini and priced at $35,000. “How- 
ever,” says Isaacson, ‘““you can purchase a small Venini 


handkerchief vase for between three hundred and one | 


thousand dollars.” 
One of the first major collectors of Venetian glass was 
Dan Klein, a former London dealer and now international 


director of twentieth-century decorative arts for Christie’s _ 


in Europe. “I started collecting glass in the seventies,” says 
Klein, “and then the Brighton Art Gallery and Museum 
wanted to do an exhibition on it. Once it was out of my 
house I thought, Why bring it back? I sold the collection 
in 1984 at Sotheby’s London, and that was the first time 
significant prices were achieved for this material, and the 
start of the market.” 

As Klein points out, some pieces brought high prices 
from the beginning. A 1960s brightly colored diamond- 
shaped vase in a tartan pattern by Fulvio Bianconi for 
Venini that Klein had purchased for “an appalling” $750 
sold in his auction in 1984 for $50,000; in June 1987 it sold 
for $80,000 at Christie’s. “You have to look for interesting 
technical effects that have a visual effect as well,” says 
Klein. ‘These techniques can only be mastered by a virtu- 
oso—fakes are hard to create.” 

The most important collectors of Italian glass are still 
in Europe, and the most notable is Bruno Bischofberger, 
the Zurich-based contemporary art dealer who current- 
ly owns several thousand pieces of 1950s glass, perhaps 
the most extensive private collection in existence. But 
there are others at his heels. 


“When the 1930s material became scarce, the tradi- _ 


tional collectors moved into 1950s glass,” says Giuliana 


Medda of London’s Themes & Variations. “And the new ; 


collectors are drawn to the bold colors and abstract de- 
signs.” Medda explains that in the 1950s, because of tech- 
nological developments, the kilns for firing glass could be 
made hotter, which made new effects possible. “Most 
pieces were designed as vases as high as sixty centimeters, 


continued on page 62 
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MERICAN REVOLUTIONS 





ill Momentum Vase by Peter Aldridge. Height 7s" $650. Steuben, Fifth Avenue at 56th Street, New York, New York 10022. Also 


vailable at other fine stores. Catalogue $8. For information, call 800 223-1234. 
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A Spirited Market for Modern Venetian Glass 
continued from page 58 


and some had abstract glass applied to the surface like 
certain contemporary painting.” 

“Venetian glassmaking had long been traditional,” says 
Victor Arwas, a London dealer in Art Nouveau and Art 
Déco objects. “And only certain families were legally 
allowed to work on glass in Murano. Early-twentieth- 
century glassmakers started out by copying the designs 
of the sixteenth to the eighteenth century, which they 
found pictures of in Venetian painting. The advent of 
modernism purified these designs. But the Venetians were 
great copyists—they also often copied Gallé, Lalique and 
Tiffany. It took great Italian architects like Scarpa to come 
in and give them new designs.” Although Arwas says that 
he finds much glass made after World War II derivative, 
he emphasizes that some of it is very innovative. In the 
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1950s and 1960s, he says, a buying renaissance began. 
“People were suddenly willing to pay a little more for 
unique pieces, and there were some splendid, simple, 
strong shapes being made. Now I think that if you're 
Z0ing to buy a work for up to five or six thousand dollars, 
you can’t go wrong. But if you’re paying in the twenty- 
thousand-dollar to thirty-thousand-dollar range, you’re 
taking enormous risks.’ 

W hatever the risks, people are paying attention to these 
fanciful, wildly colored ai: creatively sculpted pieces of 
glass. Some American artisaris have even tried working in 
Venice—for example, Thomas Stearns (whose prices can 
go up to $100,000) and Dale Chihuly. William Warmus, 
formerly of the Corning Mus im of Glass, curated Muriel 
Karasik’s exhibit and has a strong sense of both the market 
and the aesthetic appeal of | medium. “Many people 












P. J. GATES 


ABOVE: Vase, Dino Martens, Murano, circa 
1950. Glass; 13%” high. Described as “a mas- 
ter of baroque abstraction, unique in its 
kind,” Martens became the artistic director 
for Aureliano Toso in 1939. Multicolored 
planes merging in an Abstract Expressionist 
manner became the trademark ‘of his most 
important work. Themes & Variations, London. 
LEFT: Champagne Glasses, Murano, circa 1950. 
Glass; 6” high each. Purity of both color and 
form permeates four cylindrical glasses. The 
age-old technique of filigrana, literally 
“thread-grained,” was revived by Carlo Scar- 
pa and used by Venini designers throughout 
the years. Muriel Karasik Gallery, New York. 





feel this will be the next market to take off,” he says, “but 
because Venetian glass is still being made today, it’s hard 
to know what’s good and original. Now there’s enough 
material being published to allow people to learn the dif- 
ference for themselves.” In fact, Warmus admits to having 
been “snobbishly opposed” to some of the figurines that 
came out of Venice until he came upon those Karasik 
owned, most notably pieces by Napoleone Martinuzzi. 
Among the significant collections of Italian glass put to- - 
gether in the United States in recent years are those of 
Robert Mapplethorpe, art dealer Edward Thorp and photo : 
stylist Dimitri Levas. But as the market for these colorful 
pieces heats up, Mark Isaacson has a word of warning. 
“Trust who you are buying from,” he advises, ““because a 
lot of fakes are beginning to turn up. But above all, like 
what you buy.” 
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SEE FUROFE 
FROM A 
DIFFERENT 
POINT OF VIEW. 


Preferred Vacations™ will give 
even the most seasoned traveller a 
fresh perspective on Europe. 

We'll help you find Europe’s 
out-of-the-way places, or show 
you new ways to see favourite 
destinations. Choose our “Tea and 
Borsht”” Programme, and get a 
fascinating taste of both English and 
Russian culture. Rent a Hyde Park 
apartment for a week and explore 
London’s charms at your own pace. 
Discover Budapest, or relax in 
Stratford-upon-Avon in a beautiful 
country house hotel. 

To make sure you travel with the 
ultimate in comfort, convenience 
and assistance, we've included 
special amenities. Our London 
Help-Line, which answers questions 
you may have along the way. A toll- 
free number that puts you in touch 
with legal or medical experts 24 
hours a day. Not to mention one- 
way or round-trip “Door to Door” 
transportation from the airport to 
your central London hotel when 
your programme includes airport 
transfers. 

Send for your Preferred 
Vacations Brochure, see your travel 
agent, or call British Airways at 
1-800-AIRWAY S. 

We'll give you a new angle on 
the Old Country. 


British Airways Holidays, PO. Box 7707, 
Woodside, NY 11377 

Please send me British Airways Holidays 
Preferred Vacations™ Brochure 
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age 60 and over 
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Okay, I'll admit that not every 
piece of Hickory White furniture will 
appreciate as much as this limited 
edition Anniversary Chest. But 
without question, purchasing fine 
furniture is an investment. And if you 
know the secret of fine furniture 
the piece you buy today will be 
tomorrow’s valued antique. 


To become an antique, a piece of 
furniture has to first be an excellent 
design. And then, to survive daily use 
for the decades to come, it must be 
lovingly crafted from the finest 
materials. I know that Hickory White 
furniture can stand the test of time. 
It already has. 
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ago, this Hickory White — 
Chest sold for $3,500. | 


$15,000? 


Richard E. Henkel 


President, Hickory White 
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At Hickory White, we believe that 
the more you know about fine furni- 
ture, the more you'll recognize why 
ours is the finest you can buy. 





We've written a book that will tell 
you about how to shop for furniture: 
What to look for and how to choose 
the style that’s right for your home. I'd 
like to send it to you, and tell you where 
Hickory White is available in your area. 


The more you know about furni- 
ture, the more you'll see why Hickory 
White is the best investment you can 
make for your home. 


Hickory White. The Secret of 
Fine Furniture. 





Available through your designer. 
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ved. Order the Furniture Shopper's Guidebook today. Send $5.00 to: Department 300, PO Box 1600, High Point, NC 27261. 
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Ghurka—America’s pre-eminent maker of fine luggage, travel gear, handbags, personal accessories and gifts. 


41 E. 57th Street at Madison Avenue, New York; 
Santa Barbara, California, and fine specialty stores throughout the civilized world. 1-800-243-4368 
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Marie Antoinette bought six. Napoleon and Wellington consulted 
theirs at Waterloo. Then, as today, those who shape destiny are quick 





to pursue that which seems most uncommon. 

For men, the 18K gold Excentrée 
features an off-center dial that 
originated with Breguet in 1812; 
completely hand made, the automatic 
movement displays day, date and phases of the moon. 

While for ladies, Breguet offers sapphires, emeralds, or rubies 
in a sea of diamonds and a delicate bracelet of 18K gold mail. 

Breguet, so rarely seen that each is still individually numbered 
on the dial. Even after 200 years. 


Princess Ermine Ieinels 
Te, Beverly Mibon 


9876 WILSHIRE BOULEVARD BEVERLY HILLS, CALIFORNIA 90210 (213) 276-5556 






Since 1775 
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NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 
Oakland Acorn Kitchens & Baths, 
(415) 547-1773 


Redwood City Plumbing & Things, 
(415) 363-7333 


Sacramento The Plumbery, (916) 369-2284 
San Francisco Deluxe Kitchen & Bath, 
(415) 753-8850 
PE. O'Hair & Co., (415) 431-2601 


San Jose Heieck Supply, (408) 923-1441 
Saratoga Plumbing Supply, 
(408) 996-1773 


San Mateo F 'N F Wholesale Plumbing 
Supplies, (415) 344-2828 


San Rafael Jackson's Hardware, 
(415) 454-3740 


Salinas Western Utility & Plumbing Supply, 
(408) 424-4706 


Stockton Kelly's Plumbing Supply, 
(800) 346-8974 


Walnut Creek General Plumbing Supply, 
(415) 939-4622 
Simon Stores, (415) 935-8100 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
Anaheim Familian Bath & Kitchen Center, 
(714) 722-0450 


Beverly Hills Ardy's Bath » Hardware 5 
* Tile * Kitchen, (213) 659-8540 : 
Martinel/Bay Cities Kitchens, Baths 
& Appliances, (213) 651-2800 


Costa Mesa Amco Builders & Plumbing 
Supply, (714) 642-4184 


Covina Kitchen Design Center, 
(818) 331-7257 


El een San Diego Pipe & Supply, 
(619) 449-5333 


Encinitas The Faucet Factory, 
(619) 436-0088 


Garden Grove Garden Grove Pipe & Supply, 
(714) 534-6325 


Irvine JM Company Kitchen & Bath, 
(714) 651-1112 


Laguna Hills B&C Custom Hardware & 
Bath, (714) 859-6073 


Los Angeles Altmans ‘‘II Bagno,”’ 
(213) 274-5896 
Cooper Pacific Kitchens, Inc., 
(213) 659-6147 
Fator's, (213) 273-9415 
Zone, Inc., (213) 652-7360 


Newport Beach Amco Bath Mart, 
(714) 675-4830 \ 


North Hollywood Home Design Center, 
(818) 985-6610 
Snyder Diamond, (818) 983-1240 


Northridge Northridge Kitchen & Bath, 
(818) 993-1124 


Palm Desert Kitchens & Baths of the Desert, 
(619) 568-5618 

Pasadena George's Kitchen & Bath 
Showroom, (818) 792-5896 
Snyder Diamond (818) 790-8080 


San Bernardino San Bernardino Pipe & 
Supply, (714) 885-0701 


San Diego Classic Collections Dixieline, 
(619) 695-9712 
San Diego Pipe & Supply, 
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" (619) 283-8154 
contemporary new \e order to prevent accidental scaldings Santa Barbara Economy PIUmbiIng Sete 
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are just the surface qualities of this cooks, young and old alike!). The saniAppllancea: (213) 306-667 al aaa 
elegant faucet. The retractable water water flow control permits conserva- athe ee Kitchen Center, 
wand fits comfortably in the hand to tion of precious water while still Snyder Diamond, (213) 450-1000 
j idi Th d Oaks J.C. Pl ing 'N' Thi , 
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KWC Honolulu The Kitchen Center 
of Hawaii, (808) 521-7447 
- “| WASHINGTON 
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C enturies ago, one feature that separated 

an ordinary house from a noble one was 
its fireplaces. For the lucky few, artisans 
worked day and night carving and sculpting 
mantels into works of art from rare marble 
and rich wood. 


The fireplace, with its decorative mantel 
and accessories, was more than a source of 
warmth, it was a source of pride; turning even 
a modest manor into a majestic estate. 


Today, people with a sense of value and 
taste understand the enduring quality of a 
hand-crafted mantel and coordinated acces- 
sories. 


As it did in the past, a distinctive mantel can 
turn your home into a castle. 


At Danny Alessandro, Ltd. Edwin Jackson, 
Inc., we search the world for rare antique 
mantels and accessories, like our 18th cen- 
tury Louis XVI marble and bronze mantel 
from Versailles. We also carry a complete 
selection of the finest reproduction and 
designer contemporary pieces, making 
Danny Alessandro, Ltd. Edwin Jackson, Inc. 
the largest fireplace specialist in America. 


To transform your home into a palace con- 
tact your designer or call Danny Alessandro, 
Ltd. for a personal showroom appointment. 
For your convenience, a catalog of reproduc- 
tion mantels is available for five dollars. 
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Through the ages business and government have sought to keep private information private. 
Today highly specialized Contel communications networks assure that privacy. 





Revolving desk seal. England. C.1820. 
From the Collection of James Robinson, Inc. 


©1990 Contel Corporation. PO. Box 105194, Atlanta, GA 30348 
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COURTESY STEVEN HAAS/JAMES W. WALLACE 





RIGHT: A rocky site grounds the streamlined sculptural presence 

of aLong Island Sound residence. ABOVE: The axonometric drawing 
shows the play of curvilinear space within a basic rectangular form. 
Photography by Peter Aaron/ESTO. See page 86. 
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FOR lS -CUENTS tHe MERCURIAL 
CHARLES MOORE HAS ONE MODEST GOAL: 
DESIGNING THE CENTER OF THE WORLD 


PERHAPS NO ARCHITECT in the postmodern era has achieved 
such broad public appeal as has Charles Moore. From the 
Disneyland flamboyance of the Piazza d'Italia in New Or- 
leans to the Hollywood grandeur of the Beverly Hills Civic 
Center, Moore’s humanism and humor have profoundly 
influenced his colleagues, provoked and delighted a much 
wider audience, and ensured his position in the architec- 
tural history he has so richly mined. Yet uniquely among 
the postmodern pantheon, the very public Moore has re- 
mained at heart a designer of intimate, personal places, an 
architect for whom the most important issue is, as he puts 
it, “trying to make each dwelling the center of the world 
for its inhabitants.” 





DAVID ZANZINGER 


The private residences of Charles Moore (above) display an 
originality that traverses stylistic boundaries, redefining 


Moore’s own particular place, however, seems to be architectural tradition. Collaborating closely with his affili- . 
everywhere. Still closely involved with the Centerbrook ate firms across the country—Centerbrook in Connecticut, 
desi fi in BE C Beit Bethe sUah I Moore Ruble Yudell in Santa Monica and Urban Innova- 

ec TER meine Ge 5 aa EL) tions Group in Los Angeles—Moore is currently based in 
novations Group in Los Angeles (the professional arm of Austin, where he shares an office with Arthur Andersson. 


the UCLA School of Architecture), 
both long-standing associations, he is 
also a partner in another Los Angeles 
firm, Moore Ruble Yudell. In 1985 
Moore was appointed O’Neil Ford 
Professor of Architecture at the Uni- 
versity of Texas at Austin, and he 
opened a design studio there, where 
he works on projects with such vet- 
eran collaborators as William Turn- 
bull and Donlyn Lyndon, and such 
up-and-comers as Arthur Andersson, 
with whom he shares his Austin du- 
plex/office. When not shuttling be- 
tween these offices and their myriad 
projects, Moore is teaching, lecturing 
and writing, and he is an insatiable 
architectural tourist, always adding 
to his mental encyclopedia of the 
world’s places, the quirky and covert 
as well as the grand and historic. 

In a rare moment of repose in his 
Austin home—the eighth house he 
has designed for himself—Charles 
Moore emphasizes the signal impor- 
tance of residential architecture to his 
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ABOVE: With William Turnbull, Jr., Moore designed a house in the Colorado Rockies, inspired entire oeuvre. “For me the whole in- 
by vernacular styles. To meet local energy codes, the architects placed glass panels in cedar siding terest in architecture is in habitation 
and created a “rolling wave” motif, also found in the interiors. “The idea of the design was an en- 





compassing gable roof that shelters the spaces below,” says Turnbull. Adds Moore, “The south fa- and with that goes a strong prejudice 
cade curves to catch the sun, forming a ‘sun cliff,/ where there is a collection of garden elements.” in favor of the intimate and conge- 


continued on page 74 
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Du Pont introduces the finest of carpets. For the worst of reasons. New Stainmaster 
Luxura.™ Jt isn’t just plusher. Richer. More luxurious. It’s also exclusively Dau Pont 
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COURTESY CHARLES W. MOORE & ASSOCIATES 
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nial. That doesn’t make me altogether 
negative about things that are monu- 
mental and lacking in intimacy. But it 
does make me anxious to see that 
there is some element of the intimate 
and congenial—a certain modesty— 
in projects even when they get big. 
Designing the single-family houses 
keeps that sense going.” 

And Moore’s houses keep going 
up: a just-finished Malibu beach 
house; a pair of houses getting under 
way at Sea Ranch, California, where 
Moore originally burst into public 





JAIME ARDILES-ARCE 
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ABOVE LEFT: Moore rose to international prominence in 1965 with his design for the Sea Ranch 
condominiums in northern California, designed with his former San Francisco firm MTLW 
Associates. ‘““The Miglio house is a tight abstraction of the original Sea Ranch complex and the 
stretched-out houses I’ve designed in the East,” says Moore of his 1983 collaboration with Urban 
Innovations Group’s John Echlin and Michael Burch. LEFT: Moore’s fantasy is captured in his 
watercolor on lithograph Village de Ville, which displays a unique architectural imagination: 
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prominence in 1963; two recently 
completed residences in Atlanta; and 
a vacation house in Aspen. They are a 
typically Mooresque polyglot of in- 
fluences and allusions. At Sea Ranch, 
a breezy Orientalism is suggested, 
and in Atlanta, a historic American 
character: ‘It’s derived from those 
wonderful 1830s houses in the South- 
east, where the simplicity of the Fed- 
eral style was just beginning to bulge 


ABOVE: Manager Bernie Brillstein’s house, a 
collaboration with Robert Flock and Robbin 
Hayne of Urban Innovations Group, shows a 
predilection for the sculptural details that 
mark many of Moore’s interiors. LEFT: With 
partners John Ruble and Buzz Yudell, Moore 
designed a residence in Singapore around 
a central lattice-walled internal courtyard. 


and blip and get out of control.” But 
all of Moore’s houses have in com- 
mon his regard for each as a collabo- 
ration—with the site, his clients and 
their budget—rather than an oppor- 
tunity to impose his own design fiat. 
“Unlike the composition of a paint- 
ing or a piece of sculpture, a number 
of other things matter when you are 
composing a building,” the architect 
insists. ‘Not just what -you see but 
what you touch, what touches you, 
the temperature, smells, how you feel 
in the place.” 

Moore builds congeniality and in- 
timacy into his houses detail by de- 
tail. He even enjoys climbing into the 
rafters to add such personal finishing 
touches as the decorative motifs he 
and William Turnbull hand-stenciled 
on the wavelike ceiling trusses and 


continued on page 76 





FIRST YOU FEAST YOUR EYES. 


Savor the flavor of European 
esign. Then revel in the culinary 
ossibilities that Euroflair appliances 
ffer you. 

Featuring the most advanced 
ngineering and design Europe 
as to offer, Euroflair by Frigidaire 
ppliances include convection/ 
onventional ovens and a glass- 
eramic cooktop from Switzerland; 
as and solid-plate electric cooktops 
om Denmark; modular refrigerators, 
fine coolers and freezers from 
neden; a dishwasher from Italy. 

And this stunning array of 
fopean appliances is 


| © 1990 White Consolidated Industries, Inc. 


brought here and backed by one of 
the premier appliance makers in 
America—Frigidaire. 

Euroflair is available in a variety 
of popular contemporary colors and 
can accommodate custom- 


designed panels as well. 

Its unique modular concept 
allows individual components to be 
installed in an almost infinite variety of 
ways to blend with and enhance your 
kitchen design, cooking requirements 

and desire for convenience. 
To see just how Euroflair will 
complementyout lifestyle, send 
$2 for our 28-page, full-color 
catalog to WCI Appliance 
Group, 6000 Perimeter Dr, 
Dublin, OH 43017, Attn: 
Euroflair Sales Mgr. Or call 
our Consumer Hotline at 
4-800-272-7992. 


Furoflair 


by Frigidaire 
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“For me, the whole 
interest in architecture is in 
habitation, and with that 
goes a strong prejudice 
in favor of the intimate 
and congenial.” 





ABOVE: “Our intent was to build something 
with a mythic archaeology so that elements in 
the room—like the doorway—seem as if they 
had been there long before the house,” says 
Arthur Andersson, Moore’s Austin partner, 
about the dining room of a Dallas house they 
designed. RIGHT: The dining room of the As- 
pen residence features the rolling-wave mo- 
tif that characterizes the house’s exterior. 


massive wooden chandelier of the 
Aspen house. “] think the final laying 
on of hands is an important part of 
designing and building. What archi- 
tects do is build things. But it’s frus- 
trating that what we actually build 
ourselves are usually models. And 
that leads to this whole confusion 
of architectural drawing with build- 
ing.” Adds Moore, who has been no- 
ticeably stinting of praise for the 
latest architectural vogue, ‘That’s 
why I have such a hard time with 


continued from page 74 





ABOVE: In the kitchen of his Austin house, 
the eighth he has designed for himself, Moore 
incorporated an elliptical wall to contrast 
with the rectilinear nature of the house. “I 
liked the idea that it would seem somewhat 
pretentious—both monumental and pleas- 
antly ridiculous,” Moore says of the room. 
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the sanctifying of deconstructivism.” 
While Moore regrets that the ever- 
broadening scope of his practice 
makes the laying on of hands a less 
frequent ritual, his interest in offbeat 
craftsmanship remains an essential 
feature of his work. “My most recent 
enthusiasm is for underpainting and : 
overpainting,” he says. “Like the old” 
walls in Italy or Mexico where one 
color is painted over another and the 
first color shows through. It requires 
a milk-based paint that can be put on 
fairly thin.” Moore is also an enthusi- 
ast of sheet metal as a decorative fin- 
ish; he shows off his Austin shower, ; 
where the galvanized-metal walls 
and ornate antique brass shower head 
create his trademark sweet-and-sour 
contrast between the opulent and the 
ordinary. “I had childhood dreams of 





continued on page 78 


The Kalligamos~ In Greek Kalligamos means most excellent, most beautiful 
marriage. This dramatic six foot round bathtub is ideal for two people, and like all 
Kallista products, the Kalligamos is a perfect marriage of form and function. 

The Kalligamos is constructed of high gloss, durable Armacry!” and features an 
all metal whirlpool system with an individual air control on each jet. Because the 
Kalligamos is custom-built, it can be made to match virtually any color. 

Shown with the Kalligamos is the Niagara bath spout. Ask your designer or 
architect for information on Kallista's unique range of bathtubs, sho wer systems, 
faucetry, basins and atcessories or contact: 


KALLISTA, INC. 
200 KANSAS STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CA 415/895-6400 FAX 415/895-6990 
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continued from page 76 


designing an Episcopal cathedral for 
Port Darwin, Australia—it seemed 
like a suitable tropical hellhole— 
which I was going to make entirely 
out of sheets of corrugated metal.” In 
fact, Moore is currently working on a 
resort community on Drummond Is- 
land, Michigan, constructed with 
logs and corrugated sheet metal. 

Ever since his success at Sea Ranch, 
Moore has enjoyed a well-deserved 
reputation for harmonizing land- 
scape and architecture. “Maybe the 
basic problem is that I’m a claus- 
trophobe,” he proposes, “but it seems 
to me essential that any place where 
people are to live have some connec- 
tion with the outdoors—preferably 
with a piece of land, however small, 
that can make a dwelling more than 
just a hermetically sealed box, and 
give it some connection with the 
earth and some sense of being a par- 
ticular place.” 

Moore characteristically composes 
his houses to provide orchestrated 
views of the surrounding landscape, 
but he is also a keen student of com- 


crossing it, and then an ocean garden. 
On a cross axis we have a formal 
French garden, the kind of thing the 
Japanese insist on. Every time I try to 
pull something Japanese, they say, 
‘Ah, too Oriental.’ ” 

Moore’s deft conciliation of his 
Oriental sensibility with his Japanese 
clients’ Western sensibility is testa- 
ment to his skills as a listener. Not 
only does he embrace the ideas of his 
clients as opportunities rather than 
obstacles, but even more astonish- 
ingly in a profession dominated by 
towering egos, he has made a lifelong 
career of collaborating serendipi- 
tously with other architects. Arthur 
Andersson, who at age thirty-two 
represents the newest generation of 
Moore’s associates, offers some in- 
sight into the architect’s particular ge- 
nius for synergy. “The key to his 
being a good collaborator is that he 
doesn’t have any insecurities,” says 
Andersson, who has worked with 
Moore for the past eight years. “He 
gives us the sense we’re in control. I 
think his real talent is being an 





“Unlike the composition of a painting 
or a sculpture, other things matter when you are 
composing a building—what you touch, what touches 
you, how you feel in the place.”’ 





posing landscapes. He recently co- 
authored a book on landscape design, 
The Poetics of Gardens, and his ma- 
jor opus at present is an enormous 
garden for a 320-unit condominium 
complex Moore Ruble Yudell has de- 
signed in Kobe, Japan. “It’s a beauti- 
ful site between the mountains and 
the inland sea, with a stream running 
through it,” says the architect. Work- 
ing with him is color consultant Tina 
Beebe, who is better known for hav- 
ing coordinated the complex color 
schemes for many of Mocre’s other 
projects. “We've tried to make the 
most of that with a mountain garden, 
a meadow garden with the stream 


outstanding critic and relinquisher 
of control.” 

At age sixty-five, Moore keeps his 
pace more frenetic and his enterprises 
more far-flung than ever. But the fi- 
nal objective of all his wanderings is 
still to create for his clients the one 
place they can recognize as exclu- 
sively theirs. “The culmination of the 
experience of a work of architecture,” 
Moore says, “should be finding a 
place where you feel comfortable, 
where you can sit down after jour- 
neying a hundred miles or a thou- 
sand miles and feel as though you’re 
there, that you've arrived at the cen- 
ter of the world.” A 
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You can find Baldwin Hardware 
through these fine showroom locations: 


CALIFORNIA 

Capitol Hardware, Santa Barbara 

JayTee Supply, San Rafael 
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Why sit around and watch summer re-runs, when you can 


watch summer? Or see the kind of fall programming Mother 


Nature brings to trees? 


A Pella’ window brings new meaning to the expression 
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“a room with a view. 
The fact ts, Pella windows are preferred by more architects 
than any other window. And that’ not just because they're well . 


made. Its because they open up a wealth of new design 


BUILT TO IMPOSSIBLY HIGH STANDARDS. OUR OWN. 
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possibilities. Pella standard and custom windows not only make 


a house spectacular to look out of, but stunning to look at. 





So if youre building or remodeling a home, come to the 


company that invented the idea of Wind owscaping," 
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confined to a 21" screen. 
If youd like a little preview, call 1-800-524-3700 for 
a free Windowscaping Idea Book and the location of The 
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FOR VENETIAN-BORN architect Giorgio 
Dazzan, water is the primal element. 
Water dominates the design of his in- 
land house high in the Malibu hills, 
and gives its sunny interiors a sense 
of liquid light. 

The first encounter with water in 
the approach to the Dazzan residence 
is tantalizingly minimal. In the fore- 
court, which is insulated from the 
noise of a nearby canyon road by a 
high parapet and a bank of trees, a 
channeled cascade flows down the 
house’s front wall into a little semicir- 
cular trough. A small stand of palms 
conjures up an image of the parched 
dryness of a desert oasis, and the pre- 
ciousness of water in the naturally 


arid southern Californian landscape 


is suggested by the blank white- 
stucco Cubist facade, which calls to 
mind a besieged Saharan fort in a 
French Foreign Legion movie. 

“Since I couldn’t afford an expen- 
sive beach-front lot, I’ve tried to make 
a virtue of the site’s distance from 
Santa Monica Bay by orchestrating 
the experience of water as a series of 
visual discoveries,” Dazzan explains. 
“Little by little, as you make your 
way through the house, the presence 
of water is revealed to the eye and the 
ear, until you finally arrive at a full 
vista of the Pacific.” 

Dazzan’s water-oriented orchestra- 
tion is simple and subtle. In the en- 
trance hall, a narrow strip of blue 
paint set into the oak-plank floor 
shines through a strip of onyx, mim- 
icking Moorish irrigation channels 
that weave through the gardens of 
Granada. The blue onyx strip leads 
the eye to a stepped opening in the 
curved wall that screens the living 
room but allows the first glimpse of 
the oceanic glories to come. 


On a Malibu, California, site, Venetian-born 
architect Giorgio Dazzan (inset, opposite 
right) designed a modern residence around 
hillside vistas to the Pacific. “In the philo- 
sophic approach to the plan, water was of pri- 
mary importance,” he says. INSET, OPPO- 
SITE LEFT: The axonometric plan shows how 
the house’s semicircular elements lead from 
the fountain to the living room and pool. 
LEFT: “The fountain acts as a hinge orienting 
the house toward the ocean,” Dazzan says 

















“In the back of the house, the swimming pool's circular shape and blue plaster color create a visual link to the ocean,” says Dazzan. “A 
trellised patio blends interior with exterior. The columns define the outdoor space and make it more intimate, ideal for entertaining.” 


Beyond the wall, sky and sea are 
revealed in all their panoramic 
drama. The wide, double-height liv- 
ing room looks out through a wall of 
glass, and over a circular pool that 
seems to overflow into the distant 
bay. Sun striking off the pool shim- 
mers on the living room’s high white 
ceiling, which lets in more sky 
through a round dome light that ech- 
oes the shape of the pool. 

The first floor of the house, de- 
signed for entertaining a large num- 
ber of guests, features a two-way 
fireplace framed in red Brazilian 
granite between the living room and 
dining room. A breakfast room and 


a big kitchen organized around a 
central island counter complete the 
entertainment ensemble on the east 
side, and this is complemented by a 
study/guest room on the west. The 
expanse of polished wood flooring 
adds a softening honey-yellow glow 
to the crisp whiteness of the walls 
and ceiling. 

A pergola covered with flourishing 
bougainvillea shelters the terra-cotta- 
tiled patio that links the living room 
with the pool. Strong patterns of sun 
and shadow mediate between the 
southern Californian heavens and the 
muted shade of the house’s cool and 
serene interior space. 


\ 


The second floor is meant to be pri- 
vate, divided between a large master 
bedroom with en suite bath and dou- 
ble walk-in closets, and a two-room 
layout designed for playing and 
sleeping for Dazzan’s seven-year-old 
son, Alessandro. The master suite has 
a fireplace and a private balcony that 
offers a view over Malibu Colony. 
The bedroom, with a carpet as light- 
hued as the walls and ceiling, flows 
into the adjacent white-walled master 
bath, with its sunken travertine tub 
and freestanding shower. 

The mezzanine gallery separating 
the master suite from Alessandro’s 


continued on page 106 


The wide, double-height living room looks out through a wall of glass, 
over a circular pool that seems to overflow into the distant bay. 
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BELOW LEFT: “The curved wall divides the entrance hall from the living room, while stepped cuts allow one to see through the open, 
two-story space to the pool and ocean,” Dazzan notes. BELOW RIGHT: A circular skylight illuminates the oak-floored living room. 

















BELOW: At the center of the rear facade, the double-height living room opens to the pool and terrace. “The recessed windows, terraces, 
screen walls and central trellis eliminate harsh sunlight and allow every room to take advantage of the view to the Pacific,” adds Dazzan. 



































STEVEN HAAS 


‘DRAMATIC SHAPES 
FOR A RUGGED SETTING 
ON LONG ISLAND SOUND 


TEXT BY STEPHEN DRUCKER 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY PETER AARON/ESTO 
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Curvilinear surfaces distinguish a suburban New York residence 
designed by Massachusetts-based architect Steven Haas. OPPO- 
SITE ABOVE: The architect combined advanced technologies in 
curving glass with a rocky site to capture spectacular vistas. OP- 
POSITE: The teak deck off the master bedroom features a semicir- 
cular Jacuzzi, right, and wide views to the Long Island Sound. 


FROM A CABIN CRUISER Or a Sunfish on 
Long Island Sound, it looks like an ice 
cube lying in the grass. Boaters use it 

as a landmark. To the townspeople of 

this New York suburb, it has been a 

landmark for some eighty years: 

Marble Hall, they still call the prop- 

erty, where Jack Warner built a house 
in the twenties; where Rebecca and 
Wuthering Heights and other films of 
the crashing-waves school of ro- 
mance are said to have been filmed. 
Somewhere out there is a helicopter 





pilot who remembers it, too: One 
foggy night not long ago, he mistook 
the lights in the driveway for those of 
an airport runway and tried to land. 

Those who know the house best, 
however, are the couple who live 
there. The husband is a writer and 
producer of action films and, accord- 
ing to his architect, Steven Haas, a 
man with “a need to solve the de- 
tails.” On this day, his details include 
red high-top sneakers and dark sun- 
glasses to cut the fierce glare off the 


ABOVE: “Seen from the deck off the children’s bedrooms, the 
glass curtain wall undulates between flanking walls of granite 
and slate, defining the space while creating a sense of privacy,” 
explains the architect. “Beyond the glass, a slate terrace completes 
the square of the building’s footprint.” Tall grasses and wildflow- 
ers insulate the house from strong winds coming off the Sound. 


Sound. “The nor’easters hit right 
here,” he explains, pointing out with 
pride that the umbrella table and 
chairs had to be bolted to the deck. 
For two years, he and his wife had 
looked for a house on the water in 
Westchester County, and found only 
six for sale. All had taken quite a beat- 
ing over the years. “You can’t imag- 
ine how hard the water can be on a 
house—materials guaranteed for fifty 
years will flake off in five,” he says. 
“Bringing any of those houses back 
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ABOVE: “The living area illustrates how the bent-glass wall controls and defines the space,” Haas says. Dining area is visible at right; 
off the living area, left, sliding glass doors open to the terrace. Recessed lighting illuminates the space. BELOW: Steven Haas, who 
has developed a number of waterfront estates in Westchester County, New York, has his office in Great Barrington, Massachusetts. 


And so he resolved to build. 

It was the land that brought archi- 
tect and clients together. Haas had 
bought the derelict seven-acre estate, 
demolished the former Warner house 
and subdivided the property into six 
parcels. The couple bought the one 
with the best view and found in Haas 
a surprisingly sympathetic architect. 
“He was open to anything, and I had 
a lot of things I wanted to try out,” 
the husband says. 

In John Cheever territory, where 
shingles and clapboards and _ pictur- 
esque rooflines are the norm, the 
writer-producer wanted to build a 
cool, calculated alien. He had in mind : 
something simple: just the water and 
his family and a glass wall between 
them. “Sometimes the wind is so 
strong, you can’t stand up outside,” 


would have been too much work.” 
4 
j 





“Our objective was to capture the spectacular 
views yet avoid seeing the neighboring houses.’ 


J 
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LEFT: Few rooms in the house are totally en- 
closed, and even the indoor pool flows visu- 
ally through floor-to-ceiling doors into the 
kitchen and dining areas, far left. Stepped sof- 
fits with recessed lighting rise to skylights 
above the Olympic-length lap pool. The bent- 
glass wall, visible at the far end of the pool, 
extends around the living and dining areas. 


he says. “Then you come in and you 
can’t hear a thing.” 

Safe haven stands only sixty feet 
from the tide line: a 7,000-square-foot 
house of granite and slate, glass and 
steel, mahogany and teak. It was built 
to face a hurricane with the compo- 
sure of Bacall in Key Largo. 

To design a glass house ready for 
125-mile-an-hour winds, Haas, his 
clients and his project architect, Rich- 


_ard Swann, had to push technology 


to its limits. The nine-foot-square 


BELOW: “From the dining area, one perceives 
how the wall undulates simultaneously from 
the inside and from the outside, as it sweeps 
in and out of one’s field of vision,” explains 
Haas. At left, the living area has a granite fire- 
place wall with a mahogany mantel recess. 
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panes of curved insulating glass are \ Sa 
among the largest laminated panes ewes 
ever fabricated. They spent nearly 
six months just figuring out how to Vi 
bend the hollow aluminum window 
frames (filling them with a sandlike 
















material was the answer). - jatoalll) © 9S 
Paw ted Ky | ff DINING 
The husband, says Haas, is “fasci ROOM! 
nated with technology—he’s an ex- al : ; — 
plorer,” deliberate and patient about ‘ ; : 





the sometimes twisty route to solving 
what seemed so simple; indeed, it 
took five years to get the house built. 
On one occasion, client consoled ar- 
chitect by reminding him that Edgar 
Kaufmann never completely moved 
into Fallingwater. 





COURTESY STEVEN HAAS/JAMES W. WALLACE 








ABOVE: The plan shows the house’s relation to its setting and reveals the waterfront fagade’s dramatic curvature. “The entrance side of 
the house is more enclosed and private,” says Haas. Walkways and decks, set into the rocky ledges, are visible at right. BELOW: At © 
sundown, rock formations in Long Island Sound appear through the glass wall of the media room, at the far end of the living area. 





As for some of those things the 
husband wanted to try: There are no 
rain gutters to disrupt the exterior, 
and no electrical cords to disrupt the 
interior (one thousand twenty-five- 
watt bulbs are concealed in coves 
above the living area). Warming the 
floors of the screened porch and the 
Carrara-marble-lined master bath are 
thousands of feet of hot-water coils. 
Switches light the family’s most-used 
paths throughout the house. Every 
switch, every circuit, every light and 
buzzer is being labeled, and the hus- 
band is currently writing an owner’s 
manual for the house. 

The site is only an acre and the 


houses there are cheek by jowl, but 
clients and architect maintained pri- 
vacy while packing it with moods 
and textures. “Our objective was to 
capture the spectacular views and 
yet avoid seeing the neighboring 
houses,” Haas explains. “To achieve 
this, we designed an undulating glass 
wall facing the ocean and flanked it 
with solid side walls of granite and 
bands of slate. A terrace completes 
the square of the building’s plan.” 
On the front-entrance side of the 
house, there is a croquet lawn—‘’a 
good summer game,” the husband 
notes, “since nobody gets better than 
anybody else, even if you’ve never 


played before’”—and a two-hundred- 
year-old copper beech towering over 
it. The lawn, planted with bent grass, 
is refreshing and impeccable. 
Between house and water are sea- 
walls, decks, plantings and a beach, 
connected by a series of pegged teak 
boardwalks, coordinated by Haas 
with Randolph Marshall. This is the 
Method school of landscaping: Every 
rock is placed to look as if a storm 
had blown it there. As in a Japanese 
garden, where stepping-stones force 
you to savor your stroll, you must 
watch every step and wind your way 
around the Japanese pines and beach 


continued on page 110 


BELOW: A nighttime view emphasizes the flow of the interior space, while the mahogany built-ins punctuate the media, living and 
dining areas. A counter separates the kitchen from the dining area. On the second floor, the structure recedes, at right, creating a 
deck for the children’s bedrooms. The window wall in the dining area extends up to enclose the master bedroom, at left. 
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RICHARD HEDMAI 
AND ANDREW 
JASZEWSK 


On a northern California hillside near the Pa- 
cific Ocean, Andrew Jaszewski (above left) 
and the late Richard Hedman designed a 
“contemporary Palladian” villa to imbue a 
small residence with grandeur. The house 
combines classical elements with such materi- 
als as corrugated, galvanized sheet metal. 


ABOVE: “Approaching the courtyard, one 
can see through the house to the ocean,” says 
Jaszewski. Reminiscent of Palladio’s Villa Po- 
jana, the pedimented portico with five cir- 
cular openings leads to an entrance doorway 
with an exaggerated keystonelike element. | 
Symmetrical corrugated-metal side wings Jj | 
flank the central volume of the residence. § | 


LEFT: “The dining room opens onto a semi- 
circular deck and features an oval ‘urban ta- 
ble’ proportioned to the dimensions of the 
room,” says Jaszewski. Resting on an inlaid- 
tile concrete floor, the table’s base depicts the 
skyline of lower Manhattan. “On either side 
of the doorway,” he adds, “the large movable }} 
cardboard models of well-known buildings 
act as the primary decoration of the villa.” 
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LLADIAN FORMS DEFINED 
~ CORRUGATED METAL IN A 
JNOMA COUNTY VILLA 


TOGRAPHY BY GLEN ALLISON 


ABOVE: “Set into the crest of the hill,” ex- 
plains Jaszewski, “the exceedingly formal 
courtyard provides an appropriate introduc- 
tion to a very formal residence.” Sheet-metal 
obelisks set on concrete pedestals articulate 
the oval entrance courtyard, while semicir- 
cular stairs lead to the grand arched portico. 


ABOVE RIGHT: “The villa stands atop a 
three-hundred-foot hill nestled into a mature 
grove of laurel trees,” says Jaszewski. Visible 
on the back fagade are the semicircular deck 
with wide views to the Pacific Ocean, and the 
repeated arch with circular openings. “This 
elevation was kept severe to remain true to 
the spirit of Palladio,” the architect adds. 


RIGHT: A view from the living room, with its 
17-foot-high vaulted ceiling, to the dining 
room reveals the strict axial plan of the house. 
_A woodburning stove separates the living 
room from the kitchen and dining room. “We 
attempted to capture the visual drama of re- 
“peated doorways in Renaissance palazzi,” 
| Jaszewski says. “The multitude of openings 
| generates an almost baroque sense of space.” 
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On an island off Connecticut, Bernard Wharton and Allan Shope of Shope Reno Wharton reinterpreted the Shingle Style in a 
waterfront vacation house. OPPOSITE AND ABOVE: Distinguished by deep overhangs, gabled roofs and a stair tower, the house 
appears grand, while the interior spaces remain intimate. “The tower and the house are revealed very subtly,” says Wharton. 





THE ISLAND OFF Connecticut where a 
FIRST FLOOR SECOND FLOOR couple built a vacation house is small 
and quiet. It is so quiet that the only 
place where its residents usually dine 
out is the beach club. Even the lone 
inn has no restaurant (although it 
does have a bar). There is one movie 
theater, plus a few stores. While the 
population swells from four hundred 
in the winter to more than a thou- 
sand in the summer, the resort atmo- 
sphere doesn’t heat up too much. 
About the wildest thing one sees are 





























the hot-pink or jade-green slacks and 
skirts worn by the inhabitants meet- 
ing friends and family on the ferry 
1. ENTRANCE HALL from New London. 








2. STAIR TOWER 5. SCREEN PORCH 
LEFT: The first- and second-floor plans show 
3. KITCHEN 6. UTILITY ROOM the stair tower and the traditional organiza- 
Bs tion of rooms. On the first floor, a bay win- 
4. LIVING/DINING AREA 7. BEDROOM dow in the living/dining/kitchen area 
adjoins a porch. The three second-floor bed- 
rooms are arranged around a central hall 











Not surprisingly, the architecture 
of the houses on the eight-mile-long 
island is also low-key. This is not the 
place where one finds Newport man- 
sions or lavish latter-day equivalents. 
Yet the Shingle Style architecture that 
provided so much of the East Coast 
with an informal variant of the New- 
port summer “cottage” at the turn of 
the century has left its mark on this 
island as well. 

The Shingle Style idiom, evolving 
from the shingle-clad gabled and tur- 
reted houses Henry Hobson Richard- 
son designed in the 1870s to those 
McKim, Mead & White and other ar- 
chitects developed in the succeeding 
decades, was rather modern. The 
asymmetrically arranged, horizon- 
tally sprawling spaces were loosely 
assembled under long, steep shingle 
roofs that seemed to hug the land- 
scape. Expanses of windows and deep 
porches allowed the inhabitants to 
feel in close contact with nature. The 
architectural image was unpreten- 
tious, unassuming and relaxed. 

A hundred years later, several gen- 
erations of architects in the 1960s, 
1970s and 1980s, inspired to reinter- 
pret this idiom for vacation houses, 
have helped bring the Shingle Style 
expression to a new level. Of the cur- 
rent crop, the firm of Shope Reno 
Wharton of Greenwich, Connecticut, 
offers an example of architects who 
are successfully adapting its princi- 
ples, materials and detailing. 

“T’ve always liked the loose, time- 
less quality of Shingle Style houses,” 
says Bernard Wharton. “There are no 
rigid rules or hierarchies that you feel 
you have to stick to in a Shingle Style 
house,” he adds. “We try to interpret 
that style and bring a sense of pres- 
ence into our work.” 

It was the firm’s familiarity with 
American traditional architecture in 
general that attracted the clients of 
this house, a couple with two teen- 
age children. As the wife reasons, 
“We've always lived in traditional- 
looking old houses.” The couple had 
been coming to the island since 1980 
and learned of Shope Reno Whar- 
ton through friends. ‘People here are 
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very interested in architecture of a 
high caliber—whether or not it is 
Shingle Style,” the wife adds. 

“We design the sorts of houses that 
were around us as we grew up,” says 
Bernard Wharton, whose family is 
originally from Philadelphia. During 
his childhood, he had lived in Ber- 
muda, where the vernacular of sim- 
ply massed villas and houses with 
pastel stuccoed walls prevails. While 
this tradition differs in flavor from 
New England’s country houses, like 
them, it is not showy or outré. Also, 
Wharton’s parents summered in 
Jamestown, an island off Rhode Is- 
land, and had even lived in a carriage 
house said to have been designed by 
McKim, Mead & White. 

For his part, Allan Shope grew up 
in an Early American saltbox in Sims- 
bury, Connecticut, surrounded by the 
Colonial-style architecture that in 





turn had influenced the original — 
Shingle Style. Indeed, Shope’s own 
father, also an architect, specialized in 
renovating historic buildings. 
Although the clients wanted their 
house to be traditional, they also 
wanted it to be casual—more so than 
true nineteenth-century houses per- 
mitted. “We entertain fairly infor- 
mally,” the wife says. “We play golf a 
lot, and friends drop over for dinner ° 
after a game. But I don’t like being © 
stuck in the kitchen.” So the clients 
asked the architects to design a main 
floor with a large, rather modern, 
open space, where the kitchen would 
open onto the living and dining ar- - 
ea. “After all, it is a vacation house,” . 
she says. “The family comes here to ; 
be together.” 
The resulting small two-story cot- — 
tage, about 2,500 square feet overall, 


continued on page 108, 


BELOW: “The traditional oak-floored entrance hall serves as a hub off which the house’s 
functions revolve,” explains Wharton. OPPOSITE: The newel post mirrors the grid 
pattern of the cylindrical clerestory windows, creating a “tower within a tower.” He 
adds, “The stair tower is a transitional volume within the house, and on the exterior.” * 
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LAWRENCE W. SPECK 


RESHAPING THE TEXAS RANCH HOUSE 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY JOHN WADSWORTH 


For a ranch house near Austin, Texas, architect Lawrence W. 
Speck worked in the tradition of local building, while infusing 
the house with abstract elements inspired by the natural set- 
ting. ABOVE: Seen from the north, the house comprises two 
essential parts—the living/dining area, left, and barrel-vaulted 
bedroom suites, right. “Each part of the house has the indepen- 
dence to take its own shape and orientation,” says Speck. 


ABOVE RIGHT: The east fagade of Speck’s “regional abstrac- 
tion” blends native limestone steps, a galvanized-metal roof 
and stucco, materials used in the region since the 19th century. 
Pine-and-glass doors open into the kitchen. “Expressive of the 
centrality in ranch life, the kitchen dominates the compo- 
sition,” explains Speck. “Its height gives it visual prominence 
and allows natural ventilation to cool the room when it’s hot.” 


RIGHT: “In contrast to its large fireplace—made of stones 
culled from the ranch—the living/dining area is light and 
airy,” says the architect. “Lightweight fir struts support the 
slanted ceiling.” To the right, a door leads to the bedroom wing. 
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COURTESY LAWRENCE W. SPECK ASSOCIATES. 'INC., ARCHITECTS 




















1. BEDROOM SUITE 


2. LIVING/ DINING AREA 


3. KITCHEN 


4. TERRACE 








LEFT: “The splayed vaults of the bedroom 
suites—each of which includes a downstairs 


sitting area and bath, and an upstairs sleeping 


loft—are capped by a sleek galvanized-metal 
skin, which contrasts with the ruggedness of 
the house,” adds Speck. ‘Similarly, the color 
of the stucco changes with different light con- 
ditions, from brown to pink to purple gray.” 


BELOW: The south elevation faces the Blanco 
River, and the terraces, of native limestone, 
unite the sections of the house with its natural 
setting. “Much of the everyday living occurs 
on the terraces, shaded by gnarled oaks and 
cooled by the river breezes,” notes Speck. 
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TEXT BY ROBERT CAMPBELL ; 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY STEVE ROSENTHAL 





Drawing on New England architectural styles 
inspired by antiquity, Chicago-based archi- 
tect John Barclay Tittmann created a monu- ~ 
ment to.classicism in a Greek Revival house 

near Concord; Massachusetts. “The clapboard 

house’s back* fagade, like the front, refers 

to Palladio’s use!of; two pediments—one low ; an 
and» broad, the other high and narrow,” 
‘Tittmann points out. A deck surrounded by 
a picket fence looks out to the wooded site. 
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The house appears as a temple standing alone in a clearing in a woods. 


“The architecture of the house is an essay in the American classical 
tradition,” says Tittmann (left). BELOW: Juxtaposing orders found in 
5th-century B.c. Greek temples, Tittmann used a Doric order for the 
entablature and roof. “Thomas Jefferson’s architecture is quoted in the 
windows set into the frieze—where in antiquity metope relief sculp- 
tures were placed—just as in the wings at Monticello,” he adds. 
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GREEK REVIVAL, more than any other 
architecture, is the style that creates 
the special flavor of New England. 
It’s a formal, starched-shirt style, 
made of bold geometric shapes with- 
out a lot of ornament. It can be warm 
and welcoming, but it’s never cozy. 
It seems to embody the flinty auster- 
ity, the hint of social coolness, in the 
traditional New England character. 

Architect John Barclay Tittmann 
plays a variation on Greek Revival in 
a house for the New England town of 
Concord, Massachusetts. Concord 
was, of course, the site of the “shot 
heard round the world” that began 
the American Revolution. Tittmann’s 
design fits the historic surroundings 
as if it had always been there. 

The house was intended for a pair 
of empty nesters, people whose chil- 
dren have grown and flown. The aim 
was to create a house that would re- 
main comfortable for owners who 
might be as old as eighty-five or 
ninety. Thus the living rooms and the 
master suite are all arranged on one 
level on the ground floor. The up- 
stairs bedrooms are for houseguests, 
presumably grown children and 
grandchildren. The design, in other 
words, is something original. It is a 
dream house for the America of the 
1990s and beyond—the America of 
an aging population. 

As things worked out, the house 
isn’t being used exactly as planned. 
The people who now own it are 
younger, and at their request, John 
Tittmann added extra space in the 
form of a new wing. The concept of 
‘the house proved strong enough to 
aécommodate the change with grace. 

To anyone approaching the house, 
it appears first as a formal, almost 
symmetrical temple, standing alone 

_in,a clearing in a woods. Greek Re- 


OPPOSITE: “Seen from the front elevation, 
the house defines a strong axis, as does an 


vival houses are nearly always in 
bold contrast to their settings, and the 
Tittmann design is no exception. Like 
the original Greek Revivals—which 
flourished in New England from 
1820 to 1840—it seems to be making 
a statement about the need to create a 
civilization, with all the artifice that 
word implies, in the American forest. 

Greek Revival houses are derived 
from ancient Greek temples like the 
Parthenon in Athens. The Tittmann 
design has the Parthenon’s temple 
front, consisting of a low pediment 
above a row of white columns (not 
freestanding columns in this case, but 
simple flat pilasters). John Tittmann 
has done something much more in- 
teresting, however, than merely 
making a nostalgic copy from the his- 
tory books. His house is filled with 
very subtle inventions and borrow- 
ings from many sources. 

For example, Tittmann tucks a row 
of square windows up under his ped- 
iment, in the place where marble re- 
liefs would be placed in a real 
temple—an idea he picked up from 
Thomas Jefferson at Monticello. The 
windows serve the upper bedrooms 
intended for visiting family mem- 
bers. Tittmann also adds two low 
porchlike wings to the front—one to 
serve aS an entrance, the other as a 


breakfast room. That’s an idea he 
took from another famous architect, 
one Jefferson loved: Andrea Palladio, 
the sixteenth-century Italian whose 
famous church of San Giorgio in 
Venice—the church that dominates 
the view across the lagoon from the 
Piazza San Marco—introduced a sim- 
ilar interpenetrating temple facade 
and side wings. 

The result is a house that possesses 
some of the dignity of a public build- 
ing, such as a courthouse or church, 
but still retains the smaller scale and 
lively playfulness more appropriate 
to a private dwelling. 

Why not a modern house? one 
may ask. And why use all these col- 
umns and pediments? 

John Tittmann knows precisely 
where he stands on that issue. ‘Clas- 
sicism is the main tradition of civil 
and sacred architecture in Western 
civilization,” he says. “It has been 
developing for more than three thou- 
sand years. The sophistication, diver- 
sity and breadth of this tradition will 
never be equaled.” 

Tittmann, in other words—like all 
the architects of the so-called Post- 
modern movement—believes that 
we share a language of architectural 
motifs, just as we share a language of 
words. He feels that if an architect 


BELOW: The symmetry of a Greek temple dictated the overall first-floor design, seen in 
the house’s original structure. The addition to the house, right, includes a music room. 














ancient temple, a Palladian villa or an Ameri- FIRST FLOOR 5. KITCHEN 





can Greek Revival house,” says the architect. 1. ENTRANCE HALL 6. BREAKFAST ROOM 
“The two shades of color—on the trim and 2. LIBRARY 7. MASTER BEDROOM 
walls—accentuate the difference between the 3. LIVING ROOM 8. SITTING ROOM 


architecture of the house and the body,,. 2 UR SI oor ee 
which, like a shadow, is recessive. The inten- 


tion is to emphasize the house as a temple.” 
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wants people to understand a build- 
ing, then he or she had better employ 
that common architectural language 
rather than try to invent something 
new and perhaps incomprehensible. 
Indoors, the house is dominated by 
a great three-room space that fills its 
entire width. One end of the space is 
a library, the other is a dining room, 
and the middle is a living room. The 
arrangement is formal, but it is en- 
livened by subtle variations. Round 
Tuscan columns divide the living 
from the dining room, whereas flat 
pilasters mark off the library. 
Outdoors, the setting was created 
by Tittmann’s mother, Lucy Titt- 
mann, a landscape architect. Pursu- 
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ing the goal of a house suitable for 
elderly inhabitants, she knew when 
to leave well enough alone. 

“I wanted nothing too elaborate 
to be maintained by a hired teen- 
age boy,” Lucy Tittmann explains. 
Quiet lawns, shrubs and trees thus 
envelop the house. Beyond them is 
the greenery of a woodland site 
that seems quite paradisal yet is 
only half an hour’s drive from down- 
town Boston. 

The Tittmann design draws on a 
long tradition, not only the tradition 
of classicism but the more indigenous 
American tradition of a temple set in 
the woods. That’s an image found 
elsewhere in the history of the town 





A bluestone terrace and wood steps lead to 
the house’s main entrance, located off center 
under the gable end of the house’s lower ped- 
iment. Of the primary design objective, Titt- 
mann explains, “The house attempts to root 
itself not only in its local history but in the 
unbroken tradition of Western architecture.” 


of Concord—the cabin of Henry Da- 
vid Thoreau is but one example—or 
in cultural venues like Tanglewood 
or Chautauqua or Jefferson’s Univer- 
sity of Virginia. The metaphor of 
such places is simple and eloquent. 
An icon of European culture, trans- 
formed by Yankee inventiveness, is 
transplanted into the virgin Ameri- 
can wilderness. That was and still is a 
powerful idea. A 
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GIORGIO DAZZAN 


continued from page 84 





overlooks the living room. From here 
one may look south through the liv- 
ing room’s upper windows toward | 
the sea, or north through a big port- 
hole toward the Santa Monica Moun- 
tains. The round opening continues 
the circle motif that Dazzan calls “a 
metaphor for the opening of the eye 
as you progress through the widen- 
ing views of water.” 

On a more mundane level, Dazzan: 
explains that the basic box shape of 
the house, with its Paul Rudolph- 
inspired International Style simplic- 
ities of plain white walls relieved 
by large areas of glass, was dictated | 
by the relative smallness of the trian- 
gular half-acre lot and the desire to 
construct 5,200 square feet of space 
for the least cost. 

“The shape of the lot meant that 
the plan of the house had to be sim- * 
ple and carefully placed if it was to 
achieve the southern orientation to- 
ward the ocean and the distant view 
of the Palos Verdes Peninsula that I 
felt were essential to the spirit of the 
house,” Dazzan says. “Once I set the 
severely rectangular envelope, the 
strategy was to articulate the exterior 


\ 





“The strategy was 
to articulate the exterior 
surfaces within the 
discipline of the box.” 


surfaces with stucco and glass, and 
carve out free-flowing interior spaces . 
within the discipline of the box. By | 
these means, modernist simplicity | 
| 
| 





became a virtue.” 

But modernist simplicity is not a 
fixation, Dazzan hastens to add: “If I | 
were to design this house again, | | 
think I’d choose a more traditional © | 
Italianate style, with more resonances 
from my childhood memories and °* |) 
the pleasures of the past. This de- | 
sign represents my homage to mod- | 
ern Malibu and its beach-oriented, 
sun-drenched lifestyle.”A 
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includes three upstairs bedrooms and 
a basement recreation room. “The: 
house is of an intimate, tangible size,” 


Wharton says. “You feel as if you can 


hold it in your hands.” 

The living spaces accommodate 
several functions through carefully 
defined nooks and alcoves. ‘We come . | 
here in the winter too, even in Janu- 
ary,” the wife explains. “We wanted 
to feel cozy when it is cold out.” Unit- 
ing all these interior spaces is a very 
dramatic roof, a large hipped affair 
with six gables and a flared lower 
edge. ‘Roofs are the forgotten vocab- ! 
ulary of architecture,” Wharton | 
maintains. ‘Because of the roof’s 
shape, the house appears to hover | 
above the earth, somewhat like a 
bird.” Wharton looks on it as 
“perky.” “This kind of handling of” 
the roof helps the house to read as 
something larger than it is. It seems 
bigger from a distance, while still be- 
ing small-scale once you are inside.” 

The house is indeed top-heavy ar- 
chitecturally. In addition to the ga- 
bles, the architects introduced two 
strongly vertical elements—the brick 
chimney and the stair tower—to the 
entrance facade. Like Richardson and 
McKim, Mead & White before them, 
they sought to use such architectural 
elements to create interlocking hori- 
zontal and vertical axes. Both chim- 
ney and stair tower anchor the house 
to the ground, at the same time viv- 
idly identifying the exterior entrance 
facade. “The tower acts as a kind of 
beacon,” Wharton says. “Rather like 
a lighthouse. Then when you enter 
the house, the whole view opens up. 
There’s no sense of claustrophobia.” 

One may be surprised in moving 
from the entrance into the house. 
Since the public spaces occupy essen- 
tially one long room, they appear 
quite straightforward compared with 
the concentrated energy of the roofs. 
But that is the intention. From’ 
within, the view, not the architec- 
ture, dominates. A feeling of calm 
and repose pervades the house. It is 
all very peaceful. And very quiet. A 
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grasses. “They get a haircut every few 
months,” the husband says. “Then 
they go wild—four or five feet.” 

The inhabitants of Marble Hall are 
minimalists, but it is easy to draw a 
picture of their lives from what little 
is there: The Sunfish sailboats lashed 
to the garden wall, the cigarette 
speedboat parked at a nearby dock, 
the thigh-high black Ferrari Testa- 
rossa in the garage, the Wurlitzer 
bubbling in the basement. On a blus- 
tery day, you can imagine the writer- 
producer curled up on a buttery 
leather sofa with a good book, like the 
owner’s manual for Marble Hall. 

It’s an impressionable house. “It ; 
moves and reflects what’s out there,” 
Haas says. “Sea, rocks, the flow. Spa- 
tially, it flows.” 

The kitchen flows into the living. 
areas (“If we have friends over, we 
cook and we talk”). It also flows into 
an Olympic-size indoor lap pool. 
Only one room has more solid walls 
than glass: the library, where the hus-- 
band writes. 

In their bedrooms, the couple’s two 


i 


The house was built to 
face a hurricane 
with the composure of 
Bacall in Key Largo. 


children are never alone: They will 
grow up watching speedboats pass 
and sails unfurl and storms roll in. 
Their parents do the same next door 
in the master bedroom, a snug room 
with little more than a brass bed and 
a vast curving window. Even the 
shaving mirror is set into a track in 
the window. 

Marble Hall is one great perpetu- 
ally moored yacht, equipped with a 
tide clock, a wind gauge, a Galilean 
thermometer, a barometer swaying 
on gimbals, some splendid Oriental 
carpets and a Picasso self-portrait 
from 1962. Picasso, too, faces the 
Long Island Sound. A 
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Baroque Splendors of Vienna’s Schwarzenberg Palace 





IN THE EIGHTEENTH century, Johann 
Lukas von Hildebrandt and Johann 
Bernhard Fischer von Erlach were the 
masters of Baroque splendor, design- 
ing the most important Viennese 
buildings of their day. Fischer von 
Erlach, who was the imperial court 
architect, created the vast and splen- 
did Karlskirche—a church that epito- 
mizes the ability of Austrian Baroque 
architecture to organize complexity. 
Hildebrandt, the younger of the two 
and the imperial court engineer, was 
responsible for the vast palace called 
the Belvedere, among the most pow- 
erful statements of royal life imagin- 
able. They were rivals, and they had 
their stylistic differences, but both 
made dramatic, forceful designs. 
Hildebrandt began work on a pal- 
ace for Count Heinrich Franz Mans- 
feld-Fondi in 1697, and Fischer von Er- 
lach continued it from 1720 to 1723, 
after which his son took over until it 
was completed in 1727. Adam Franz 
von Schwarzenberg acquired the 
property in 1716, and it was known 
thenceforth as Schwarzenberg Palace. 
The first architect was responsible 
above all for the concept and the 
exterior, and his successors for the 
finishing touches and decoration. The 





MARINA FAUST 


By Nicholas Fox Weber 


result is a building whose exteri- 
or is exceptionally dignified and re- 
strained, yet whose interior is an 
amalgam of gold and crystal and fi- 
ery marble patterns as densely rich as 
a Handel Gloria. 

Schwarzenberg Palace is within 
walking distance of most of Fischer 
von Erlach’s and Hildebrandt’s other 
masterpieces. The main difference be- 
tween them and it today is that while 
they are public, the palace has main- 
tained a private dimension, having 
been lived in by the Schwarzenberg 
family from 1727 until its confisca- 
tion by the Gestapo in 1940 (it was 


Prince Karl Johannes von Schwarzenberg (left) resides in the 
Viennese palace that his family has owned since 1716. One 
wing is now the luxurious Hotel im Palais Schwarzenberg. 


Prince Karl sees “a dual 
tradition in Austrian architecture.” : 


BELOW: Schwarzenberg Palace—designed by Baroque mas- 
ters Johann Lukas von Hildebrandt and Johann Bernhard Fi- 
scher von Erlach—is set in 15 acres of parkland in Vienna. 





returned to the family after the war). 
Now it is both the private residence 
of Prince Karl Johannes von Schwar- 
zenberg and a luxury hotel, the Ho- 
tel im Palais Schwarzenberg. 

Prince Karl is not just a wealthy 
nobleman who was lucky enough to 
inherit his family palace, he is one of 
the most popular figures in Vienna. 
He has a reputation for being both 
very modern and very traditional, 
aware of his family’s legacy but eager 
to support what is new. 

Prince Karl's liberal spirit and his 
knowledge of history are particularly ’ 
apparent in his attitudes toward ar- 
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Theodore Robinson (1852-1896) 
A Farm House in Giverny, ca. 1890. 
Oil on canvas, 23 x 40/4 inches. 





A 60-page catalogue with 28 color plates is available for $25 postpaid. 
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RIGHT: The Domed Hall, which features fres- 
coes by Daniel Gran, exemplifies the lavish 
use of marble throughout the palace. Today 
the hall is used for receptions and ceremonies. 


chitecture. The fifty-two-year-old 
prince has considered every aspect 
of Schwarzenberg Palace, which he 
first experienced as a young boy. Con- 
cerning the difference between the 
building’s two architects, Prince Karl 
reveals both thoughtfulness and au- 
thority: ‘“The harmony is better with 
Hildebrandt. If you look at his build- 
ings at Belvedere, he is a bit more 
human, a bit less ideological than 
Fischer. If you look at their buildings 
beside one another, you will see that 
with Fischer there is more philoso- 
phy in it. His work is much more 
monumental; he thought more about 
the theory of architecture.” 

The prince is fully aware that with 
Adolf Loos and other architects at the 
beginning of the century, Vienna re- 
jected many elements of the Baroque 
as clearly as it had once embraced 
them, but he also perceives continu- 
ity where others might notice only 
disruption. “Loos rejected Baroque 
ornament, but there is another side to 
consider as well,” he says. “In Loos’s 
private houses, rooms are put against 
one another to make them look big- 


BELOW: With reliefs by Johann and Balthasar 
Haggenmiiller, and a ceiling fresco by Gran, 
the Marble Hall is the only Viennese Baroque 
gallery to survive in its original form. Paint- 
ings are by a number of 18th-century artists. 
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Baroque Splendors of Vienna’s Schwarzenberg Palace 
continued from page 116 
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ger. To open rooms to one another in 
this way is an idea that comes from 
Baroque palaces.” 

Prince Karl sees “a dual tradition 
in Austrian architecture that began 
with Hildebrandt and Fischer von 
Erlach, continued through Loos and 
Josef Hoffmann, and exists today be- 
tween Hans Hollein and Giinther 
Domenig.” And of architecture today 
he has much to say, not just about 
styles but also about the stance of his 
fellow royalty on the subject. 

When asked about the much-dis- 
cussed opinions of Britain’s Prince 
Charles on contemporary design, 
Prince Karl fields the question grace- 


fully but with no lack of forthright- 


ness. ‘We have the same first name, 
but I cannot agree with him on every 
issue’’—for example, on Mies van der 
Rohe’s skyscraper design for the City 


fo ce 21991 





of London, which Charles opposed. 
“This is a question of posthumous ar- 
chitecture, of a building done after 
someone's death. To realize a design 
after Mies’s death is a strange idea—it 
would be as if I built a building today 
from a design of Fischer von Erlach, 
but on the other hand it is different, 
because Mies was still alive when 
Charles and I were young. I agree 
with Charles that business-as-usual 
architecture is often boring, but I do 
not agree with him about some peo- 
ple. Today we have some of the best 
architecture in the world.” 

Prince Karl particularly esteems - 
Hans Hollein, whose museum in Mon- 
chengladbach in West Germany and .; 
new commercial building opposite 
the cathedral in the center of Vienna 
serve as veritable visual amusement 
parks, breaking up interiors and exte- 


continued on page 126 
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And in 26 years we’ve never found any reason 
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Antique furniture shoppers used to trudge from shop to shop, finding a piece here and a 
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1964, determined to offer buyers such a wealth of choice that they'd never feel the need to 

go anywhere else. And it’s happened just that way. 
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MARINA FAUST 


HISTORI@ ARCHITECTURE 





RIGHT: Prince Karl’s private quarters in the 
palace reflect his interest in both modern 
styles and the rich heritage of his family’s 
past. “I think contemporary architecture is 
some of the best,” he says. “I cannot agree 
with Prince Charles on every issue.” Among 
those he admires is architect Hans Hollein. 


BELOW: The Palaisbar, renovated in 1983 and 
distinguished by a variety of exotic woods, 
is an exclusive meeting place for Vienna’s in- 
ternational set. Architect Hermann Czech was 
responsible for designing many of its details. 





riors with unparalleled diversity. “I 
especially like Hollein’s project for 
the Guggenheim Museum in Salz- 
burg, which is a dream,” he says. “It 
could even beat the Guggenheim 
Museum in New York. I think it is 
the best thing he’s ever done.” 
Prince Karl’s palace, of course, 
shows none of the problems of “busi- 
ness-as-usual architecture.” The main 
entrance is one of the spaces for 
which the word grandeur might have 
been invented. The dark brown mar- 
ble of the fireplace and adjacent pan- 
eling plays against the white-rippled 
marble of the pilasters, and the alter- 
nating tan and pale-coffee floor tiles, 
in a way that calls to mind the mocha 
confections Vienna is famous for. The 
Domed Hall has twenty large mar- 
ble panels, each of which provides 
unique diversion and entertainment. 
One is like a wild frenzy of pale blue 
sea-foam, another like the calmest 


Baroque Splendors of Vienna’s Schwarzenberg Palace 


continued from page 122 
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low tide. They are all surrounded by 
gold plasterwork full of flips and 
flourishes, which in turn is reflected 
by glistening chandeliers. 

Marble is used to spectacular effect 
throughout the public rooms. In one 
lovely chamber, it is crackled and 
salmon-toned, accented by a narrow 
concourse of darker pink, black and 
gray. Elsewhere it is a robin’s-egg 
blue. But the room called the Marble 
Hall has far more than stone. The 
large space, about two stories high, 
has plaster reliefs framed in a gold- 
and-bronze grid that resembles a gar- 
den trellis. The only Baroque gallery 
in Vienna still maintained in its origi- 
nal form, it also features banks of 
paintings hung in such a way that 
together they form perfect rectangles, 
set in turn into marble paneling. Be- 
sides these canvases of genre scenes, 
gigantic birds, allegories and fantastic 
floral assemblages, there are lavish 
stucco reliefs, and a ceiling fresco by 


the early-eighteenth-century artist. 


Daniel Gran. Not a square inch has 
been left unadorned. 

The overall impression conveyed 
by these rooms is that there is always 
something more. One Rococo ceiling 





interlocks garlands of white rosettes 
and ribbons with the lightest threads 
of gold. The clock, mirrors, fireplaces 
and urns in niches are a whir of 
twists and leaps. In the Rubens Salon, 
the Flemish master’s Romulus and Re- 
mus is a drama of rippling bodies 
stretched in vivid action amid lush 
grass and foliage. 

The Hotel im Palais Schwarzen- 
berg does suffer a bit from its cur- 
rent public use. Today, for instance, 
the Marble Salon can be found set 
up with an ordinary convention-style 
lectern and folding chairs. And while 
the garden side of the palace is graced 
with combed white gravel paths and 
neatly situated statuary, the sweep- 
ing carriage entrance on the other 
side is marred by a large sign saying 
Restaurant. If the commercial use of 
the building lacks the style of its past, 
or that of Prince Karl himself, the 
rooms are at least handsomely deco- - 
rated in nineteenth-century style. 
Looking out the windows, guests : 
know that they are in an oasis in 
bustling Vienna, surrounded by 
well-tended quiet. The cultivation of 
pleasure is, after all, what Schwar- 
zenberg Palace is all about. 0 
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3300 Clerendon koad, Mulholland Estates, Beverly Hills, CA 90210 


Located in the desirable Beverly Hills post office area. 
A premier statement created in over 10,000 square feet of unrivalled living space. 


The master suite, with built-in spa tub and his and her bath and closet. 
Curving, staircase descending to the great room below. 


4 Five fireplaces. Oak everywhere. Inlaid tile and imported marble. 
Beyvelled handcut glassThe skilled handwork of traditional craftsmen 
> combined with the,latest advances in computer technology. 


Sweeping vistas from both floors, Spectacular views, especially at dusk and dawn. 
Magnificent grounds and mature landscaping, Cascading.waterfalls, pool and spa. 


The security of a guard-gated community. 
At the crossroads of Mulholland Drive, Benedict Canyon and Beverly Glen. 


This is 3300 Clerendon ‘Road at Mulholland Estates. 

One of ninety homes in one of the last major communities ever to be developed 
along Los Angeles’ prestigious Mulholland. Corridor on the west side. 

Each home a unique piece’ of art. Each an original. 

Currently priced, between 3.1 and:5.3 million dollars. 

Of the ninety homes and lots, two-thirds have already closed’escrow. 


Sales office open Mondays, Wednesdays} Saturdays and Sundays. Noon to five p.m. 


| 
| 14111 Mulholland Drive, Beverly Hills, California 90210 
i Joe Babajian * Judy Cycon’s (213) 278-0550 
Fred Sands 
ESTATES 


Prices subject to change. Selected hOmes subject to prior sale 
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3331 Clerendon Road, Mulholland Estates, Beverly Hills, CA 90210 


Luxurious. Romantic. A grand Italian villa of impeccable craftsmanship: 
Almost 7,000 square feet of living space. 


Enter to encounter a dramatic spiral staircase in the central 2-story, atrium. 
Vaulted, crafted ceilings. Beautiful moldings. Hand-cut tile. 

Three fireplaces, A study and solarium. 

Oversized epicurean kitchen and butler’s pantries. 


The master suite with his and her dressing areas. Sitting room. 
Two-way fireplace..Door and window openings to.the’atrium below. 
Three family bedrooms plus maid's quarters, each with private bath: Balconies, 


Outdoor barbecue area. Gazebo. Immaculate pool, spa, and tennis court. 
Mediterranean fountains and gardens. 


Secure in a guard-gated community, In the desirable Beverly Hills Post.Office area. 
Close to the West Side, the Valley and al! major studios. 


This is 3331 Clerendon Road, one of ninety homes at Mulholland Estates. 
Each with similar attention: to detail, but each an original, a unique piece of art. 
Currently priced. between 3.1 and 5.3 million dollars. 


Of the ninety homes and lots, two-thirds have already Closed escrow. 
Sales office open Mondays, Wednesdays, Saturdays and Sundays.,Noon to five p.m. 


14111 Mulholland Drive, Beverly Hills, California 90210. 
Joe Babajian * Judy Cycon* (213) 278-0550 
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SHERLE WAGNER 
HARDWARE. 
PURE AND CHASED. 


Every glorious detail of this rare hand-chased collection recalls the 
long-lost skill and artistry of a more opulent age. Each piece 
is finished in 24-karat gold plate with your choice of semi-precious stones. 
While hand-chased hardware is virtually a lost art, it may be 
found in abundance at Sherle Wagner. For illustrated catalogue, 
send $5 to Sherle Wagner, 60 East 57th Street, New York, NY. 10022. 
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While the new 164 
high performance luxury 
sedan is built very differ- 
ently than past Alfas, its 
reason for being remains 
the same. To perform. In 
every sense of the word. 

Like all Alfas, its 


truly great studios. So 
styling, ergonomics 
and aerodynamics are 
world class. 

This is, unmistakably, 
a car built to compete 
with the best in the world. 
To that end, the new 164 is 


An automobile should be faithful to its 
owner, as well as its tradition. 


engine is a masterpiece. 
A deceptively simple V-6 
machine capable of 
generating 140-mile-an- 
hour+ test track speeds. 
It is styled, like many 
Alfa Romeos, by Pininfar- 
ina, one of the world’s 


wa cALiFORNI® 


35092: 


' ©1990 Alfa Romeo Distributors of North America. 
*3 years or 36,000 miles. See dealer for full details and a copy of this limited warranty. 


built from the ground up 
in a state-of-the-art facility 
that combines the best of 
robotics, off-line assembly, 
handwork and exhaustive 
inspection. And it is cov- 
ered by an Alfa Romeo 


Assurance Program in 
keeping with the exacting 
quality of the car. With 
coverage so complete it | 
pays for virtually every- 
thing from light bulbs to 
oil changes.* 

The new Alfa Romeo 
164. Precisely designed te 
be a high performance — 
luxury sedan. And cov- | 
ered to make damn sure | 
will be. 

For more information 
call: 1-800-245-ALFA. 


Alfa Romeo. 
The legendary marque 
of high performance. 
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Chateau de Meautry 


Baron and Baroness Guy de Rothschilds 
Normandy Retreat 


TEXT BY CHARLOTTE AILLAUD 


Baron and Baroness Guy de Rothschild’s Normandy residence, 
Chateau de Meautry, is set on 120 acres that encompass a Thor- 
oughbred stud farm. OPPOSITE: The chateau consists of a 15th- 
century half-timbered structure joined by a stone building 
from the 16th century. INSET OPPOSITE: A 1eth-century medal- 
lion in the dining room depicts one of the dukes of Normandy. 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY PASCAL HINOUS 


ABOVE: Thick walls of dressed stone distinguish the grand sa- 
lon, where a tapestry panel hangs over the massive fireplace. 
The 16th-century portrait is from the school of Cranach. The 
carpet came from Marie-Héléne de Rothschild’s mother’s house 
in Paris, she explains, “even though it looks like it’s been here 
forever.” The late-17th-century Italian table has a scagliola top. 








“MY EXISTENCE Varies enormously, de- 
pending on the house I’m in, yet 
there is one constant: I always have a 
preference for wherever I happen to 
be, as opposed to where I was or 
where I’m going next,” says Marie- 
Héléne de Rothschild. “I have an espe- 
cially soft spot for Meautry because it 
was the first house I ever decorated.” 

Baron and Baroness Guy de Roth- 
schild spend part of each year at 
Chateau de Meautry, their residence 
and stud farm in Normandy. “When 
I return there, I always expect to en- 
joy it to the full,” says the baroness. 
“The light is marvelous and the long 
summer evenings have inimitable 
charm. Contrary to what people al- 
ways Say, it rains much less in Nor- 
mandy than it’s supposed to, just 
enough to keep the garden flourish- 
ing. Last year we lunched outside by 
the pool nearly every day.” 

The pool was a surprise to Marie- 
Héléne from her husband. “1 really 
didn’t want that pool at all,’”” she ex- 
plains. “I’d decided to participate in 
the real life of Deauville; the last 
thing I needed was abstract isolation 
behind the walls of Meautry. The sea, 
which is very close, seemed a much 
better, more invigorating solution, 
and I told Guy as much. But he just 
said I was wrong, and gave up trying 
to convince me. 

“Well, that winter went by; Guy 
went down to Deauville from time to 
time, and finally I moved to Meautry 
the following August. 

“Guy suggested I take a walk by 
the rose garden. I did, and there, per- 
fectly concealed behind a yew hedge, 
was a brand-new swimming pool. It 
was surrounded by a garden de- 
signed by Russell Page, and to our 
guests’ delight—as well as my own— 
it totally demolished every vestige of 


“T love mixing things together—they always 
end up in harmony,” says the baroness, who 
designed the chateau’s interiors herself, with 
assistance from Frangois Catroux. Elsewhere 
in the grand salon is an oil by Pieter Brueghel 
the Younger, at rear. Near the door to the gar- 
den are 15th-century épis de faitage, faience 
rooftop finials. Wing chair is Louis XIII. Hand- 
carved ceiling dates from the 16th century. 
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my former democratic resolve. Every 
year when I return to Meautry I bless 
Guy’s foresight in ignoring my views 
about swimming pools.” 

Meautry is made up of two main 
buildings, one of them half-timbered, 
which date from the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries. The rooms are 
small and exquisite, with decorated 
coffered ceilings and objets d’art and 
antiques collected over the years. The 
horses in the paddocks just outside 
are framed for a moment by the win- 
dows, like Victorian hunting prints. 

“I was very young and thoroughly 
intimidated when I set out to decorate 
Meautry,” the baroness recalls. “At 
first I went about anxiously asking 
for advice; then, very gradually, the 
more I thought about the house the 
more clearly I began to understand 
what I really wanted. 

“I pieced together friends’ sugges- 
tions, things I’d seen, novel ideas 
of all kinds, adding things, subtract- 
ing things. But mostly adding—thirty 
years ago, when you visited the an- 
tiques shops you were liable to come 
across objects that are astonishing 
in retrospect. For me, it was like a 
child’s game, picking out furniture 
and objects that caught my fancy. To- 
day, those same pieces would fetch 
very serious prices.” 

Marie-Héléne de Rothschild puts 
together her residences according 
to unpredictable fits of enthusiasm, 
modifying but never transforming 
them completely. 

“I had to make changes in the din- 
ing room,” she says. “It bored me!” (In 
her vocabulary, “boredom” sounds 
like a chronic disease.) The dining 
room project matured for years be- 
fore it became a reality. The trigger 
that finally set it off was a holiday 


continued on page 226 


Hand-tooled cordovan leather from the 16th 
century adorns the walls of the library (also 
on cover), which is furnished with objects col- 
lected over the years. A 16th-century Flemish 
tapestry provides a backdrop for the 17th- 
century delft garniture arrayed on the Louis 
XIII table. A 17th-century scagliola-topped 
Italian low table stands before a Louis XIII 
settee. The sofa is upholstered in ikat fabric. 
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A collection of faience that was commissioned by Ma- | 
rie-Héléne de Rothschild’s grandfather is highlighted: 
in the dining room, which was designed by Francois 
Catroux. Dutch portrait dates from the 17th century. 
Louis XIII chairs surround the Henri II refectory table, 
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ABOVE: Elsewhere in the library, a 17th-century Italian carved 
dog rests before the fireplace, over which hangs another tapes- 
try panel. The 16th-century French writing table holds a 16th- 
century celestial globe from Augsburg. Beside the Louis XIV 
needlepoint work is an 11th-century polychrome sculpture. 





OPPOSITE ABOVE: Horses graze in paddocks beside the house. 
The couple keep some 30 broodmares, 20 yearlings and three 
stallions at the farm. INSET OPPOSITE: Baron Guy de Roth- 
schild added the pool as a surprise for the baroness. “It’s 
one of the most delightful aspects of the house,” she observes. 
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“I wanted a gallery loft that was livable,” says Wel- 
lington Henderson, Jr., of the five-story San Fran- 
cisco residence, built by architect Sandy Walker, 
that houses his contemporary art collection. ABOVE: 
A detail of Shell, a glass sculpture by Dale Chihuly. 


Contemporary Eclat 
Al Collectors San Francisco Residence 


ARCHITECTURE BY SANDY WALKER, AIA 


THE LAND ATOP One of San Francisco’s 
steepest hills was perhaps the most 
coveted vacant lot left in a crowded 
city. The sisters who owned it did not 
want to build there, so it sat empty 
for decades, the object of wistful glanc- 
es from people dreaming of a house 
with an unmarred view of the bay. 
Then, several years ago, rumors be- 


TEXT BY JOAN CHATFIELD-TAYLOR 


gan to circulate concerning the sale of 
the property, and neighbors gossiped 
about interested buyers, including 
Ferdinand Marcos, and the proposed 
subdivision of the lots. Finally, three 
houses began to rise on the site. Art 
collector Wellington Henderson, Jr., 
living on the street below, was one of 
the intrigued observers. 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY JOHN VAUGHAN 


“I had been watching the houses 
being constructed,” he says. “I knew 
that my cousin Sandy [San Francisco 
architect Sandy Walker] was doing 
them. One day we were having lunch 
and I asked him if there was any pos- 
sibility of one of them being for sale. 
We went over after lunch and climbed ~ 
around the construction, and I de- 


INSET ABOVE: The Staatsgalerie in Stuttgart inspired Henderson to paint the stairwell railings in bright colors. At the bottom is a glass sculpture by 
Larry Bell. OPPOSITE: An oil titled Pole by Sean Scully—one of Henderson’s favorite artists—dominates the space between the living and dining 
rooms. The small nude next to it is by Isabel McIlvain. “Grand Confort” chairs by Le Corbusier are arranged with contemporary glass-topped tables. 


























cided on one particular lot because , 
of the views.” . 

Henderson, however, had in mind 
more than just a pretty house with a 
nice view of the Golden Gate Bridge. 
A great-grandson of T. B. Walker, 
founder of Minneapolis’s Walker Art 
Center, he grew up in a house filled 
with fine nineteenth- and twentieth- 
century paintings and sculpture. He 
began his own collection in 1982 by 
joining Collectors Forum, a group af- 
filiated with the San Francisco Mu- 
seum of Modern Art. Traveling with 
other members and museum person- 
nel to the world’s art centers, Hender- 
son soon became a serious collector, 
concentrating on works represen- 





OPPOSITE: In the “skyroom” on the top floor is a marble mantel by San Francisco sculptor Sal Pecoraro; the sconce is the work of Christopher 
Sproat. BELOW: The whimsical Big Ball Table—with a ball for one leg and a cone-shaped sculpture for the other—is by Robert Wilhite; the paint- 
ing is by Tom Holland. Le Corbusier chaise; small table by Dennis Lick. ABOVE LEFT: Sandy Walker. ABOVE RIGHT: Wellington Henderson, Jr. 
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Miro’s Portefaix and Donald Sultan’s Black 
Lemons fill the dining room walls. Matthew Gill 
created the colorful table and chairs. At right 
is Totem, a bronze by Christiane Lazard. 
The bow-and-arrow chandelier is by Sproat. 
“There’s no intentional motif,” says Hender- 
son of his collection, “although several West 
Coast artists are represented because I live in 
San Francisco and got to know some of them.” 


tative of many of the great names in 
contemporary art. 

The new house provided him with 
his first opportunity to display his 
acquisitions exactly as he wanted, 
and he wanted a setting as modern 
as his artworks. In addition, the resi- 
dence would have to be livable, for 
Henderson himself and for his five 
children, who often visit. 

Although the house was already 
under construction when he bought 
it, he arrived on the scene early 
enough to make major changes in the 
design. The exterior, a sleek echo of a 
French town house, had been built 
but was not yet plastered. 

“I inherited an exterior form and 
the staircase, which was an integral 
part of the design,” Henderson ex- 
plains. ‘They were going to have a 
warren of little rooms so that they 
could advertise it as a five-bedroom 
house. I stopped all that and changed 
it to an open, loftlike plan.” The re- 
sult is a paean to pure and brilliant 
light, which pours into the windows 
from three sides and down the three- 
story stairwell from a skylight. 

The space is clean and uncluttered, 
with graceful curves inspired by 
streamline moderne architecture. The 
first floor is basically two spaces: 
a living room with an elevated din- 
ing area and a gleaming kitchen of 
stainless steel. Two curved panels of 
glass block serve less to divide the 
spaces than to form a graceful transi- 
tion between them. The open plan 
gives an impression of spaciousness, a 
necessity in a house squeezed onto a 
twenty-foot-wide lot, narrow even 
by San Francisco standards. 

Much of the design evolved from 
Henderson's wish to have maximum 
space for the display of art. The 
kitchen, for instance, has no above- 


























































































counter cabinets, leaving the walls 
as a background for a pair of ceram- 
ic plates by Picasso and a large 
three-dimensional structure made of 
sturdy, greaseproof epoxy paint on 
fiberglass by artist Tom Holland. 
Throughout the house, Henderson 
generally avoided decorative details 
that might interrupt the space avail- 
able for paintings. 

Because he wanted very little fur- 
niture and nothing that would com- 
pete with the art, Henderson did not 
feel he needed an interior decorator. 
Aside from a few twentieth-century 
classics—Le Corbusier chairs and the 
like—most of the furniture is the 
work of commissioned artists. San 


Francisco artist Matthew Gill created 
the oval dining room table and its 
multicolored metal-and-leather chairs. 
When Henderson decided he did not 
want a standard mantelpiece on the 
third floor, Sandy Walker suggested 
asking a local sculptor, Sal Pecoraro, 
to frame the fireplace. The result, part 
sculpture and part architecture, is a 
combination of marble slabs and a 
bronze centerpiece. 

“My decorator was really James 
Goodman,” says Henderson. Good- 
man, a San Francisco colorist, chose 
the matte white used on the walls and 
persuaded the owner to have floors of 
bleached white oak throughout the 
house. He picked a subtle pale green 


OPPOSITE: Henderson, a gourmet cook who uses a commercial range, commissioned a washable 
fiberglass-and-aluminum work from Tom Holland to hang in the kitchen. Says Sandy Walker, 
who is Henderson’s cousin, “The kitchen has no upper cabinets in order to make room for art.” 


OPPOSITE BELOW: On the second level, the master bedroom overlooks San Francisco Bay and 
Alcatraz. Artworks include a glass box from Larry Bell’s Series II, 1986, and a Laddie John Dill 
sculpture, in the corner. The desk and chair were designed by Christopher Sproat. Henderson 
says, “The first works I collected were prints. As I learned more, I began collecting sculpture.” 




























































to mix into the mortar around the 
glass block and chose the soft yel- 
low sand color of the exterior plaster. 

For all its purity, the residence is 
neither antiseptic nor intimidating, 
thanks to the owner’s affection for 
bright, intense colors in the art he col- 
lects and commissions. In the living 
room, for example, the splashes of 
color come from a Frank Stella print 
in several luminous shades of green, 
from Berkeley artist Viola Frey’s tow- 
ering ceramic sculpture Angry Man, 
painted in primary colors, and from 
Sean Scully’s large painting of multi- 
colored stripes. 

Henderson’s fondness for primary 
colors prompted a dramatic change in 
the curving metal staircase linking 
three floors. It was originally intend- 
ed to be white, but he was inspired by 
pictures of Stuttgart’s Staatsgalerie 
to paint his railings in a rainbow of 
brilliant raspberry, clear orange, lem- 
on yellow and intense blue. 

The floors are also linked by a 
three-story neon sculpture, which 
causes passersby to identify the house 
as “the one with the blue glow.” 
Neon tubing in a soft blue outlines 
the bay windows along the staircase 
and encircles the gold-leafed skylight 
at the top of the house. 

The artist responsible for the neon 
is New York sculptor Christopher 
Sproat, who also designed a pair of 
dragon andirons for the living room 
fireplace and a set of outdoor furni- 
ture for the third-floor deck. 

For all the meticulous attention to 
art-enhancing details, the house is 
just plain fun to live in. According to 
Henderson, it’s a great place to give a 
party and a great place to come home 
to. As he puts it, “To walk in off a 
crowded street after a busy day is 
suddenly to be in utopia, with the 
colors resonating and Wagner on the 
sound system.” [1 


LEFT: Fletcher Benton’s Folded Square Alphabet 
U is on the roof deck, which is sometimes used 
for dining. The house gained in height and 
setting what it lacked in width. “The smallest 
lot size in San Francisco is twenty-five feet 
wide,” says Walker, “so we needed a variance 
to build this house, which is only twenty feet.” 
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NO MATTER HOW old you are, Juan 
Montoya realized a few years ago, 
you will always be a child to your 
parents. Although the interior de- 
signer has lived in New York for the 
past twenty-two years, he frequently 
returns to Colombia, where he was 
born and raised. During those trips—of- 
ten taken for the purpose of seeing Co- 
lombian clients—he used to stay with 
his parents in their house in Bogota. 
The arrangement had many attrac- 
tions, but it also had certain draw- 


Juan Montoya emphasized indigenous and colonial pieces in 
his Bogota pied-a-terre. OPPOSITE: In the living room, a 16th- 
century table holds a 15th-century Colombian saint figure, an 
alabaster bowl, a sterling frame, pre-Columbian sculpture and 
an Art Déco plate. The stucco walls were painted and washed. 


backs. It was awkward for Montoya 
to meet with his clients at his parents’ 
house. But that was just one specific 
instance of a more general, and ex- 
tremely delicate, problem. 

“I found that when you go back to 
stay in your parents’ home you go 
back in a sense to your childhood,” 
the designer says with a smile. 
“There is a great deal of love but also, 
no matter how old you are, a great 
deal of: ‘Where are you going?’ 
‘Where have you been?’ ” 


To avoid these affectionate intru- 
sions, Montoya considered staying in 
a hotel. But that would have created 
the false impression among other 
members of the family that strains 
existed between him and his parents. 
“In the eyes of the rest of the rela- 
tives,” he explains, with another 
smile, “it didn’t look appropriate for 
me to be staying in a hotel when my 
parents had plenty of room for me.” 

The only solution, Montoya felt, 
was to acquire an apartment of his 


“A room doesn’t need to be filled—rather, I look at a room to see 
what it has to offer and what I can do to enhance it,” he says. 
BELOW: A contemporary metal sculpture is mounted within a 
Spanish Colonial frame in the living room. On the table, a Rodin 
bust stands amid pre-Columbian bowls and a colonial silver bowl. 
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“1 wanted to create a soft and even feeling that wouldn’t 
conflict with the view,” Montoya says. A 17th-century 
Italian throw adorns the Regency daybed by the win- 
dow in the living room. An Italian side chair contrasts 
with the leather-seated 18th-century colonial chair near 
the fireplace. The floorcovering is an Indian woven throw. 
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own in Bogota. He didn’t want any- 
thing elaborate. “I thought to keep it 
very simple, a studio I could walk 
into with my suitcase and not have 
to worry about when I was gone.” 

On one of his trips to the city, he 
discovered an unusual apartment 
building under construction at the 
top of one of the hills overlooking Bo- 
gota. Montoya toured the site and 
was immediately taken with the 
views. “It’s the highest point in Bo- 
gota,” he says. “You feel as though 
you're commanding or dominating 
the entire city.” 

The designer decided to buy one of 
the apartments for himself. But be- 
cause he was less than enthralled 
with certain features, such as the tiny 
size of the bedrooms, he told the de- 
veloper that all he wanted was the 
raw unfinished shell. 

Montoya even stopped the work- 
ers from painting the walls with a 
base coat. ““When I walked in,” he re- 
calls, “they were preparing the walls 
with a stucco used in Colombia that is 
not rough but instead has a very 
smooth texture. I said, “Leave it at 
that. Don’t do the final painting.’ ” 

Instead, Montoya washed the walls 
and ceilings with white paint, then, 
before they had dried, hosed them 
down with water. The result, he ex- 
plains, “is a rich, soft texture that 
works well with wood.” 

It works particularly well with the 
rare and expensive Colombian wood 
with a light pink cast that Montoya 
selected for the floors, moldings and 
doors. “It is normally used just for 
cabinets,” he says. “I decided to use it 
for everything.” 

The designer’s choice of wood re- 
flected his overall decision that the 
apartment should consist entirely of 
things from Colombia. “I was only 
interested in what I could find in the 
country,” Montoya says. “There was 
so much good material there that I 
realized I didn’t need anything else 
from Ov«rseas.” 

While ihe apartment has a dis- 
tinctly contemporary look, most of the 
furniture and objects date from the 
colonial and viceroyalty eras of the 


sixteenth to early nineteenth century. 
“The furniture of the viceroyalty pe- 
riod has strong colors and uses lots of 
gold,” he says. “It’s rough rather than 
pure, but it has nice lines.” 

A few foreign items—a Russian 
chair, a Rodin head, an Indian rug— 
did find their way into the apart- 
ment, but by and large they had been 
brought into the country during the 
colonial age, and so can be considered 
part of the local heritage. ; 

The designer solved the problem 
of the tiny bedrooms by knocking 
down the wall that separated them, 


creating in their place a single long 
chamber. To divide the space without 
providing a complete visual obstruc- 
tion, he constructed a wooden screen 
and used it to set off the dressing area ~ 
behind his bed. “The screen is like a 
trellis,” the designer notes. “It allows 
the light to come through but also 
acts as a barrier.” 

The screen also represents the most 
vivid use of the grid motif that Mon- 
toya has repeated throughout the 
apartment. It is featured in the wood-' 
and-glass door to the master bath and 
in the wood-and-leather panels that 


The walls of the master bath are covered in verde Guatemala, a regional stone. Beyond 
is the dressing room, where panels from a church in Bogota overlook early-20th- 
century chairs covered with woven Italian fabric. Door hardware from P. E. Guerin. 





hide the television, in the plaid blan- 
ket on the bed and in the checker- 
board pattern of the living room rug. 
The crisp sense of order provided by 
these strong lines counterbalances the 
random swirling effect of the walls. 
Although Montoya removed the 
wall separating the bedrooms, he 
took the opposite tack in the living 
room. There he created a new wall by 
sealing off a passage to the kitchen. 


“When I’m in the kitchen I want to 
feel like I’m in the kitchen,” he de- 
clares. ‘There’s no need to communi- 
cate to the outside.” 

By closing off the view into the 
kitchen, Montoya was able to pro- 
duce a more formal atmosphere in 
the living room. And he took advan- 
tage of the additional wall to empha- 
size that formality, hanging on it an 
extremely large, empty frame that 


dates from the seventeenth century 
and comes from a chapel in the colo- 
nial city of Popayan. 

“Sometimes a frame can be more 
attractive than the painting it holds,” 
Montoya says. “I felt this frame was 
so beautiful by itself it didn’t need 
a painting.” Instead, a small abstract 
metal sculpture floats in its center. 

That juxtaposition of the new and 


continued on page 227 


“1 was only interested in what I could find in the country,” he says. 


“Eccentricity is always preferable to the bland and the safe,” says Montoya. The designer created one large master bedroom from what 
had been two small rooms. The screen behind the bed separates the dressing area from the rest of the room. At left is a 19th-century 
Russian chair with its original gold-threaded fabric. Beyond, a 17th-century colonial carved wood column holds a potted plant. 
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Brodie Castle, which is now a property of the National Trust for Scotland, is 
the ancestral residence of Ninian, the 25th Brodie of Brodie (left). “I love 
sharing the things of Brodie with all the people who visit,” says the laird. 
OPPOSITE: A detail of the dining room’s 17th-century ornate plasterwork 
shows an angel holding a crown and the sun, symbolizing power or king- 
ship. No one knows who the artist was or exactly when the work was created. 


Celebrating the Epochs 
of Scotland’s Brodie Castle 


Eight Hundred Years of Family Traditions 
Carried On by the 25th Brodie of Brodie 


TEXT BY JOHN JULIUS NORWICH 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY DERRY MOORE 


A FEW HUNDRED yards to the north- 
west of Brodie Castle stands a wooded 
hill on which, in the eleventh cen- 
tury, Macbeth is said to have met the 
three witches. We can believe that 
story or not, as we choose, but of one 
thing we can be virtually sure—that 
already in Macbeth’s day there were 
Brodies living in or near the region 
that still bears their name. Ninian, 
the present laird—properly addressed 
by all but his intimate friends by 
the single word Brodie—is in fact the 
twenty-fifth Brodie of Brodie; but the 
family only started counting toward 
the end of the thirteenth century and 
was certainly there long before that. 
More remarkable still, the direct male 
line has been interrupted just once, 
when James, the sixteenth laird, left 
only daughters—nine of them. But 
then one promptly married a Brodie 
cousin, so she did not even have to 
change her name. 

The present castle, it need hardly 
be said, is not as old as the family. A 
carved stone in the southwest tower 
clearly establishes its building date as 
1567, that fateful year for Scotland in 


OPPOSITE: Although the family has lived in the Laigh of Moray for at least 
800 years, the oldest part of the present castle dates back to the 1560s. 


which Lord Darnley, the second hus- 
band of Mary, Queen of Scots, was 
murdered in Edinburgh and Mary 
herself obliged to abdicate. Such stir- 
ring developments would have been 
welcomed by Alexander, the twelfth 
laird, who had long been one of her 
staunchest opponents. The castle, 
built shortly after all his confiscated 
lands had been restored to him, 
might be seen almost as a celebration 
of the unhappy queen’s downfall. It 
followed the normal sixteenth-cen- 
tury tradition, which stressed height 
rather than breadth and favored 
what is known as a Z-plan—a rectan- 
gular central block with towers set at 
diagonally opposite corners. But this 
scheme is no longer immediately ob- 
vious owing to a number of alter- 
ations and additions that were done 
by later lairds, beginning with Al- 
exander’s own great-grandson and 
great-great-grandson. 

It was probably Alexander’s grand- 
son David, the fourteenth laird, who 
added a new wing at the west end to 
provide more living space. However, 
it was David’s son Alexander—the 


The 16th-century tower is evident in the center, and to the right is the 17th- 
century wing. The 19th-century Gothic Revival addition is at left. LEFT: The 


dining room’s plasterwork was grain-painted in 1824 to look like wood. 
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PRECEDING PAGES: Designed at first to be the dining room, the drawing room was 
added to the castle in 1824 by Edinburgh architect William Burn. The carpet was 
bought at the Great Exhibition of 1851, which was held at the Crystal Palace. The sten- 
ciled ceiling was recently restored. “I find it such a pleasant room,” says the laird. 


LEFT: Commanding the Red Drawing Room is a Gothic Revival mantelpiece created 
from 17th-century Flemish wood carvings. The room originally served as the high 
hall. ABOVE: In the paneled dining room are portraits of Alexander Brodie, center, 
and James Brodie, right. At left is James’s wife, Anne, and their son William, who 
inherited the castle in 1824 and doubled its size with additions by William Burn. 


fifteenth laird—who was the man re- 
sponsible for one of the most spec- 
tacular rooms in the castle, nowadays 
known as the Blue Sitting Room. 
Upon entering, one is first struck by 
the electric-blue wallpaper of around 
1850, its color as brilliant as ever, pro- 
viding an unusual but surprisingly 
successful background for the French 
furniture, ormolu clocks and Vic- 
torian bibelots with which the room 
is filled. But even this is no match for 
the low vaulted ceiling, which is a 


riot of exuberant early-seventeenth- 
century Scottish plasterwork. At its 
center is a large hand clutching a fist- 
ful of arrows, looking as if it had 
punched its way through the room 
above. Since the design also includes 
a monogram of the fifteenth laird and 
his wife, Elizabeth Innes, this must 
predate her early death in 1640. For 
her husband, still only twenty-three 
and the father of two young children, 
it was only the first of several cruel 


blows that he was to sustain during a 
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long, sad life: Only five years later, 
during the troubled Covenanter pe- 
riod—he was as bitter an enemy of 
Oliver Cromwell as his great-grand- 
father had been to Mary, Queen of 
Scots—a part of Brodie Castle was 
sacked and burned. 

Occupying the first floor of the 
southwest tower, the Blue Sitting 
Room forms part of the original cas- 
tle. The dining room, on the other 
hand, is probably one of Alexander’s 
early-seventeenth-century additions 
and, without question, is the most ex- 
traordinary room in the house. Once 
again, it is the ceiling that astonishes, 
but this one could hardly be more dif- 
ferent from its next-door neighbor. It 
too is of stucco, yet here, the plaster 


has been painted and grained to look. 


like wood, standing out against a 
background of red, green and a rich 
dark blue. The color scheme alone is 
eccentric enough; the subject matter 
is stranger still. In the corners are 
what appear to be the four elements: 
earth, air, fire and water. Elsewhere 
in the design one finds the Crown 
and Thistle of Scotland, an angel 


holding a sun and a crown, a peli- 


continued on page 228 


LEFT: “There will be no want of light in the 
new library,” wrote York architect James 
Wylson, who created the space out of two 
storerooms in 1846. BELOW: The Blue Sitting 
Room acquired its name from the brilliantly 
colored flocked wallpaper that was installed 
circa 1850. The intricate plasterwork dates 
from the 1630s. Family miniatures are from 
the 18th and 19th centuries. BOTTOM: The 
Best Bedchamber was recorded by that name 
in an inventory taken in 1756. “I remember 
that when my mother kept her collection of 
toads and reptiles in the room, the family 
called it the Toad Room,” explains Brodie. 
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A Dolena Legacy 


Refurbishing the Architects Classic House in Los Ang 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY CRAIG WRIGHT TEXT BY BRUCE DAVID COLEN PHOTOGRAPHY BY MARY E. NICHOLS 


“Since it was an important house architecturally, we wanted to have some traditional references while still giving it a youthful 
informality,” says Craig Wright of the 1930s James Dolena house in Los Angeles he designed for Mark and Marcie Feldman. OPPOSITE: 
A David Hockney lithograph, Reclining Celia, hangs above a Louis XIV side table in the entrance hall. On the table are a Japanese bronze 
candlestick lamp from Kentshire Galleries, an Indian sculpture and a Japanese ikebana basket. A 1985 bronze horse by Deborah 
Butterfield stands on the Aubusson rugyfrom Doris Leslie Blau. ABOVE: In the living room, a 17th-century Chinese coromandel screen 
is paired with a gilt-bronze Diego Giacometti lamp. The pillows are covered with 17th-century embroidery. Scalamandré trim. 
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“1 wanted to explore all the possibilities,” says Mar- 
cie Feldman. “The house became a whole learning 
process for me.” A 1939 gouache by Fernand Léger is 
mounted above the living room fireplace. At right 
are a pair of Louis XV-style leather chairs. The round 
table, foreground, holds an antique Japanese vase. A 
- 19th-century French bronze and a 17th-century Islam- 
ic bowl stand on the low table. Aubusson rug from Stark. 
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WHEN CLIENT and interior designer 
have a working relationship that 
runs smoothly through three years of 
remodeling and decorating, it’s a 
marriage truly made in heaven. How 
did Mark and Marcie Feldman and 
Craig Wright get together? Marcie 
Feldman recalls, “In a way, we have 
our young daughter to thank for that. 
Originally, we bought our house in 
probate. It had belonged to James 
Dolena, the famous architect of Hol- 
lywood’s glamorous 1930s, but it had 
fallen into disrepair. Among Dolena’s 
projects were Conrad Hilton’s Casa 
Encantada in Bel-Air, which David 
Murdock later bought and renamed 
Bellagio House, and Los Angeles’s 
Farmers Market. My husband and I 
couldn’t wait to bring Dolena’s for- 
mer residence back to life. 

“We talked to two or three archi- 
tect-designers, but they either wanted 
to make a personal statement—theirs, 
not ours—or they wanted us to tell 
them exactly what we wanted. Quite 
honestly, I had only the vaguest idea 
of what should be done to the place. 
It was a frustrating period, but then 
came the day when I took our daugh- 
ter to a schoolmate’s birthday party. 
I walked into the house and fell in 
love with the wonderful mix of beau- 
tiful period furnishings. That’s how I 
found out about Craig Wright.” 

Listening to Marcie Feldman and 
Craig Wright talk about each other, 
one quickly senses why they worked 
so well together, and also why it took 
three years to finish the assignment. 
The relationship is not unlike that of 
~ student and respected teacher. 

: “I’ve always been interested in art, 
architecture and antiques,” Marcie 
Feldman explains. “The trouble is, I 
never had time to study any of them 
thoroughly enough to feel confident 
about my judgments. Craig recog- 
nized that, and in a very subtle way, 
he showed me what was good and 
‘what was bad—and why. That was 
the most important part.” 
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“The idea was to find a collection of unusual objects that had a thread of continuity and 
quality,” the designer says. ABOVE: A mirror with a 17th-century Italian frame reflects 
a brass decahedron lantern in the hallway. Atop the country French cabinet are a pair 
of antique wooden English fire buckets used as cachepots and a tortoiseshell tea caddy. 


Craig Wright says of Marcie Feld- 
man, “She was eager to be involved 
in every phase of the remodeling pro- 
cess. She was the one who went 
down and dug out all of Dolena’s 
original architectural blueprints and 
renderings of the house. And she has 
a sense of humor—that’s the only 
saving grace when something goes 


wrong, and I’ve never known a re- 
modeling job where something didn’t. 
You discover the location of old 
plumbing pipes from water stains on 
a newly painted ceiling, or antiques 
shipped from Europe get lost in tran- 
sit for three or four months.” 

Marcie Feldman and Craig Wright 


continued on page 227 


“T came to realize that a house, in its own way, is not unlike a person—they both go through phases and changes as they grow,” Marcie 
Feldman says. “It turns me off when a room is obviously ‘finished.’ ” OPPOSITE: Part of the Feldmans’ collection of 19th-century Palissy 
ware is displayed in the dining room with an 18th-century Japanese lacquered and inlaid wooden chest on a French Art Déco stand. 
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“The master bedroom ie very airy and sum: 
says Craig Wright. “Wicker furniture and p 

i. nately nineteenth-century Chinese Export 
are counterpoints to the European pieces.” 
IV convex mirror is mounted above the Louis - 
stone mantelpiece. The French linen rug is from Sta 



























Flora and Fauna | 
of the East 


Natural History Imbued 
with Exotic Charm 


TEXT BY ANN E. BERMAN 


AN ENGLISHMAN WRITES from India in the early nine- 
teenth century: “What a vast field lies open to the 
botanist in that boundless country! How little do we 
know.” In the rush to identify this windfall of exotic 
flora and fauna, the British in India, China and 
neighboring lands commissioned native artists to 
record the images of Eastern plants, animals, birds 
and insects. The resulting watercolors are exquisite 
hybrids—unique among all the botanical and zoo- 
logical illustrations of the time: They are accurate 
renderings of “specimens’’—concerned with show- 
ing all parts of a plant and every detail of a bird or 
insect—yet they are subtly infused with the poetic 
and decorative charm of the Eastern sensibility. 

Close beneath the surface, one glimpses the Chi- 
nese ability to breathe life and motion into a trailing 
line of ink, the Indian tendency to dwell on beauty 
for beauty’s sake. An innate decorative sense is ap- 
parent in the compositions: Flowers that do not 
bloom at the same time were painted side by side in 
inspired juxtaposition. Fruit, seeds and other plant 
parts are arranged with unconscious facility, to fill 
the page and delight the eye. There are echoes of the 
Song Dynasty tradition in the sight of impressive 
insects poised above tender plants, some with shriv- 
eled or insect-nibbled leaves to illustrate the Orien- 
tal interest in the cycle of life and death. 

While the twentieth-century eye savors the East- 
ern contribution, eighteenth-century Englishmen 
cared little for its subtleties. What was wanted were 
“scientifically” useful images. Europe was in thrall 
to the drama of botanical and zoological discovery: 
It was the Age of Enlightenment, and an age of ex- 
ploration. The Swedish naturalist Linnaeus (1707- 
1778) was revolutionizing the system of plant and 
animal classification; the “cult of the picturesque” 
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Ground Thrush and a Death’s-Head Hawk Moth on a Bauhinia DEA 
Branch, Zayn-al-Din, 1778. Watercolor and gouache on paper; sale ; 
23%" x 32”. A study of bird, flower and insect—part of the Ae 3 ™ 

; + War. es gtr P 4, Te Ghiulon Late it. fig in Ch Lae 
natural history series commissioned by Lady Impey between i 3 Sie ier 
1774 and 1782 while her husband was chief justice of Bengal— Rurtid & Oe Ord hii, fpfrtas Ys 
reflects more the style of a Dutch still life than a naturalist’s f; ” se y 


systematic arrangement. Hazlitt, Gooden & Fox Ltd., London. 
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glorified nature, and nowhere did nature appear so 
uncharted, so rampant and so gorgeous as in the East. 

British botanists and naturalists wished to record 
and classify Eastern species; scientists sought new 
commercial and agricultural uses for plants; gentle- 
man gardeners imported new horticultural varieties 
for their estates; and other curious Britishers longed 
for a glimpse of the exotic. For all of this, paintings 
were required to show the true colors and living 
shape of thousands of plants and animals. 

Native artists appeared to be the answer. They 
could be taught to draw and paint in the Western 
manner, and they were eager for employment. With 
the weakening of Mughal patronage in India and 
the breakdown of Mandarin-dominated society in 
China, fewer artistic commissions were coming from 
local patrons. Hopeful artists had begun to gravitate 


BELOW: Pheasant, anonymous Chinese artist, circa 1820. Watercolor on 
paper; 12” x 16%”. Fascination with the natural history of the Orient 
followed the opening of Canton to the East India Company in the late 
1700s. Graham and Oxley (Antiques) Ltd., London. OPPOSITE: Alcea 
Rosea with Insects, anonymous Chinese artist, early 19th century; 18” x 13”. 
To meet the demand for Asian botanical drawings, which crested 
around 1800, the East India Company took Chinese artists into its em- 
ploy and trained some of them in the European style; however, native 
influences often remained. Here, in Song Dynasty fashion, blossoms 
are portrayed with large hovering insects. W. Graham Arader III, New York. 





ABOVE: Pomelo, anonymous Indian artist, circa 1795. Watercolor on paper; 20” x 16”. Catering to European scientific interests, a Calcutta artist 
in the service of collector Major James Nathaniel Rind focuses on a single specimen and offers a cross-section view. Eyre & Greig Ltd., London. 






































ABOVE: Lar Gibbon, anonymous Chinese artist, circa 1800. Gouache on 
paper; 22%” x 18%”. Taking a more traditional approach to nature, 
a Chinese artist working in Malacca or Sumatra places the sub- 
ject in a landscape as opposed to isolating it. Rodney Brooke Antiques, 
London. RIGHT: Musk Deer, Zayn-al-Din, 1777. Gouache on paper; 
1942" x 28”. The Muslim Zayn-al-Din was the most accomplished and 
active of the three flora and fauna artists employed by Lady Impey. A 
native of Patna, one of the provincial centers of Mughal school paint- 
ing, Zayn-al-Din demonstrates the Mughal tradition of acute sensitivity 
to detail combined with European naturalism. Ciancimino Ltd., London. 


to the centers of British rule in India, and to the great 
Chinese treaty ports of Macao and Canton. 

Official and amateur naturalists, in the service of 
the British East India Company, employed these na- 
tive artists. The Company, that far-flung amalgam of 
international traders and colonial administrators, be- 
lieved that plant and animal discoveries were good 
business. One of its “official naturalists,” Dr. William 
Roxburgh of the Botanic Gardens in Calcutta, in 1793 
began training Indian artists to document an exhaus- 
tive survey of Indian plants. By 1813 over two thou- 
sand drawings had been completed. Around the 
same time, the Company commissioned native art- 
ists in Canton to make a series of paintings of Chi- 
nese plants, under the supervision of William Kerr, 
His Majesty’s Botanical Gardener at Kew Gardens. 


continued on page 229 
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In an Eastern Garden 
A Fapanese Landscape Enfolds a Northern California Residence 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY JOHN WHEATMAN LANDSCAPE DESIGN BY KIMIO KIMURA, ASLA 
TEXT BY HOWARD JUNKER PHOTOGRAPHY BY JOHN VAUGHAN 


Japanese gardens, including a superior bonsai collection and three koi ponds, distinguish the Orinda, California, house of Joan and 
James Heady. The landscaping was designed by Kimio Kimura, the interiors by John Wheatman. OPPOSITE: In an upper side yard, 
filled with trimmed junipers that envelop a pink weeping cherry tree, water flows down slate steps from the upper to the lower pond. 
BELOW: The house, set in an oak-studded terrain, has an entrance canopy of glass over redwood purlins. “Native plant material, moss, 
rocks and trained smaller trees surrounding a large bonsai collection are used to give the garden a Japanese feeling,” says James Heady. 











“The gardens are unendingly restful and serene,” says 
John Wheatman, who felt no,reluctance in admitting that : 
they would be the chief glory of the Headys’ house. 


ONE VOLUPTUOUS wisteria vine en- 
circles the house, while another, hav- 
ing clambered up a massive oak, now 
cascades down. A plethora of rhodo- 
dendrons and azaleas surround two 
koi ponds, separated by a gentle wa- 
terfall on black slate steps. 

Two redwood groves provide an 
imposing contrast to Joan and James 
Heady’s main gardening passion, 
bonsai—more than two hundred 
miniature junipers, cedars, maples 
and pines are deployed on a spacious 
redwood deck of their own, whose 
planks have been mitered to meet 
their supporting beams. 

“The gardens are unendingly rest- 
ful and serene,” says designer John 
Wheatman, who felt no reluctance in 
admitting from the start that they 
would be the chief glory of the 
Headys’ late-fifties ranch house in the 
northern California town of Orinda. 
Landscape architect Kimio Kimura is 
responsible for designing the one and 
a half acres of Japanese gardens. 

The Headys love to travel, and 
wherever they go they are enthusias- 
tic collectors of many things, espe- 
cially Oriental rugs, ikebana baskets, 
architectural fragments, lead soldiers 
and Shinto shrines. 

All in all, it seemed only prudent 
for Wheatman—who had designed 
houses for several of the couple’s clos- 
est friends—to approach working 
with the Headys as a pruner might. 
“At first,” he recalls, “it was like Wil- 
liam Randolph Hearst in suburbia— 
just piles of stuff, all bought with 
love, some sweet and Victorian, some 
strong and Oriental.” 

The editing process ultimately 
struck James Heady as “therapeutic.” 
It was “like training a tree,” he says. 
“Occasionally you lose your most im- 
portant branch, so that what remains 


becomes irrelevant and you have to 
work toward a new style. John helped 
us understand the responsibility of 
a collector to constantly educate 
himself, to want to improve his col- 
lection, not to be content with just 
acquiring more.” 

As a builder, James Heady has 
worked extensively for the decorat- 
ing community and had been ac- 
quainted with the designer both 
professionally and socially for many 
years. But he also was confident in his 
own views and experience, and he 
felt that Wheatman’s suggestion to 
paint the living room “paper bag’”— 
as a neutral backdrop for the collec- 
tions—was wrong. He therefore had 
it done in all white, “but the result 
was so garish,’”” Heady confesses, “that 


cur 


I had it redone ‘paper bag’ ”—care- 


comes from lights in the garden itself. 

Elsewhere in the house, the prun-~ 
ing procedures were less delicate. As” 
James Heady recalls, ‘We started out 
with five bedrooms, chain-sawed out 
some ceilings and walls, and ended ~ 
up with two.” 

The flow of space had begun to — 
work in favor of the Headys’ varied " 
collections. Shelving was introduced, a) 
giving the collection a new linear or- | 
ganization, “as if it were a library 
for objects,” notes Wheatman. 

To give prominence to particular, 
pieces, Wheatman often isolated them. 
In the dining room, for instance, 
he elevated the Shinto shrine on a 
platform made of stainless-steel rods 
left over from the installation of 
the Josef Albers Wall at Stanford 
University. Heady had been the con- 


OPPOSITE ABOVE: In the entrance hall, two Chinese barber chairs from Singapore flank a 
camphorwood carved chest, upon which stands a Japanese bronze container. The stained-glass 
window at right is from a demolished mansion in Austin, Texas. A filigree of carved wood, from 
a single piece of mahogany, screens the clerestory window. In the adjacent living room, 
a 19th-century mahogany cellarette displays an ikebana basket. Rug is from southwest Persia. 


fully keeping his mistake a secret 
from Wheatman. Happily, the new 
color “turned out to be just right.” 
Wheatman’s general line of attack 
was to acknowledge—even to exploit 
—the drama of the gardens. Thus he 
made the dining room as dark as pos- 
sible: dark blue rug, dark blue ceil- 
ing, no window treatments, no reflec- 
tive interior lighting. “We wanted to 
create the same kind of magic in the 
divisions of space made by the panels 
of windows as there would be in a 
Japanese screen, to achieve the kind 
of lighting the moon would give,” 
the designer explains. In fact, over= 
head spots pinpoint each diner’s 
plate, and beyond candles on the ta- 
ble, most of the room’s illumination 


tractor for the project, which, at fif- — 
ty-nine feet long and nine feet high, 
is Albers’s largest sculpture. 

For Wheatman, details are always ~ 
significant, but not as important as 
respecting what matters to the client. 
He still relies on the dictum of one 
of his own mentors: “You should be 
able to close your eyes and not re- 
member a single specific detail, just 
retain a good feeling of an entire 
space defined by wonderful things.” 

For the Headys, John Wheatman 
has coupled deference with firm re- 
solve, much the way a bonsai gar- 
dener would—by developing their 
natural inclinations, showing off 
their strengths, giving shape and di- 
rection to their personal passions. 





BELOW: In the dining room, which Wheatman darkened to emphasize 
the gardens outside, a model of a Shinto temple is mounted at right. 
Ebony chairs surround the table, from McGuire. RIGHT: A mizuya dansu 
chest, a Wheatman signature, stands in the kitchen. Valentine, the 
Headys’ cat, rests on the Renaissance Revival table. Gaggenau ovens. 























was fairly neutral, so that everything 
would flow.” 

Aside from adding a porte cochere 
and updating the baths, the greatest 
structural change involved replacing 
an enclosed patio that had been 
added in the 1950s. Working with ar- 
chitect George Suyama, Hunziker re- 
cessed the floor of the new garden 
room and set the windows to take 
advantage of the spectacular view to 
the west. The heightened ceilings and 
the abundance of light combine with 
classical proportions in a room of re- 
laxed sophistication. 

Hunziker selected a Philip Guston 
lithograph, Sea Group, for the infor- 
mal dining area of the garden room. 
There, and throughout the house, the 
designer helped the Prentices make 
informed choices in building their 
collection of contemporary art. 

The selections are complemented 
by the understated quality of the 
furniture and fabrics. The garden 
room dining table and love seat are 
Hunziker’s designs. The rattan sofa 
and chairs in an adjacent area were 
given a dressy taupe finish and 
paired with tables of bleached oak to 
lend authority to the room. “The rest 
of the house was dark, and the living 
room is set deep within,” explains 
Hunziker. “Yet the Prentices wanted 
a clean, classic environment. They 
wanted to keep it light.” To resolve 
that dilemma, Hunziker designed 
reeded-glass screens for the corners of 
the east wall of the living room to 
capture and reflect the light pouring 
through the garden room windows 
to the west. Between the screens 
stands a shimmering cabinet by the 
designer’s longtime associate Kurt 
Beardslee. The rest of the furniture is 
largely of Hunziker’s design. 

“Seventy-five percent of what I do 


“It’s wonderful for entertaining,” says Karen 
Prentice. “We especially enjoy having parties 
for our family.” Hunziker designed the sofa, 
low table, metal-base lamp and saber-leg chair 
in the living room. A French Art Déco side 
chair is near the fireplace. Atop the mantel 
are antique Japanese bronze carp. The low ta- 
ble holds an Imari bowl, an antique French 
bronze rabbit and an antique bronze-and-bam- 
boo container from Japan. Donghia chenille. 
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is custom,” notes Hunziker. “I find 
that too much furniture has a lot of 
extra detail, which I try not to use. I 
get an idea for form and shape, draw 
it, then edit it back down to basics, 
eliminating detail. I like raw, simple 
forms.” As influences, he cites sculp- 
tor Constantin Brancusi and designer 
Pierre Chareau, known for his Mai- 
son de Verre in Paris. 

Both influences are apparent in the 
living room, where the low table is 
a sculptural form covered with indi- 
vidual square glass tiles, each with a 
smaller raised square in the middle. 
The surface has been sandblasted and 
rubbed with lacquer for an effect that 
is both industrial and seductive. The 
silver-leafed lamp and the ceruse- 
rubbed oak sofa table—also designed 
by Hunziker—extend the theme of 





modern shapes sensuously expressed. 

Hunziker’s armchairs—arabesques 
of bird’s-eye maple—echo the shapes 
of a pair of Swedish Biedermeier 
chairs. Hunziker paired the antiques 
with an Art Déco-style table in an- 
other area of the living room. 

Other chairs emulate the harder 
edge of French Art Déco. Antique 
Aubusson tapestry throw pillows on 
sofas covered in a weave of cotton 
and chenille lend a plush comfort. ~ 

The dining table is covered in a sil- 
ver metal that has been photo-etched 
in three different scales of pattern. 
The metal was covered with bronze 
lacquer, then rubbed back, leaving 
the warm color in the surface depres- 
sions. Hunziker gives Beardslee credit 
for developing the metallic covering. 

The dining chairs, which Hunziker 


modeled after a Biedermeier chair of 
his own, were executed in bird’s-eye 
maple and upholstered in a cut frieze 
that enhances the geometry of the 
table. A pair of Biedermeier console 
tables add symmetry to the space. 
“The Prentices wanted a formal din- 


ing room with a dressy feeling,” the 
designer says. “The concept was to 
bring in an element of antique fur- 


niture without sacrificing the idea — 
that it is still a contemporary space.” — 


Throughout the house, Hunziker 
found that his clients’ instincts leaned 
toward the complex and formal while 
his inclination was less refined, more 
basic. The result is an interior where 
the urgent quality of late-twentieth- * 


century life, often best served by the © 





simplicity of modern design, is soft- — 


ened by the amenities of tradition. 0 * 


BELOW: An untitled 1985 work by Manuel Neri hangs above a Rockefeller-edition Giacometti console in the living room. A metal- ° 
and-lacquer table surrounded by Swedish Biedermeier-style chairs is the focus of the dining room. The Biedermeier consoles are from 
Newel. Clarence House fabric on dining chairs. OPPOSITE: In the “more subdued and private” library, an untitled 1986 Mimmo 
Paladino oil is mounted above the fireplace. Hunziker designed the ceruse-rubbed table and black-leather chairs. Edward Fields carpet. 
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American Playhouse 


nventive S ions for a Lone Island Gue 12¢ 
Inventive Solutions for a Long Island Guest Cottage nero pesign BY MICHAEL DE SANTIS. ASI 


TEXT BY BROOKS PETERS 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY DURSTON SAYLOR 
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TAKE THE EASY ELEGANCE Of the Gatsby era, the soulful 
mystery of New Mexico, the carefree luxury of California, 
throw in a spectacular view of Long Island Sound, and 
what have you got? The answer, if interior designer Mi- 
chael de Santis has his way, is a stylish and witty water- 
front guesthouse that redefines the spirit of leisure. 

After successfully completing a major renovation of a 
Kings Point estate house (see Architectural Digest, February 
1989), Michael de Santis was invited by the owners to help 
design an original and separate guesthouse with a large 
interior pool. “Normally, I wouldn’t do just a guest- 
house,” the New York-based designer says. ‘But these are 
good clients.” Besides, the project represented an unusual 
challenge, since the location was literally a stone’s throw 
from the main house. “They wanted a place that was com- 
pletely different,” de Santis says. “Both of them work 
very hard in the city, and while they travel a great deal, 
they do not have a second home. They needed an escape.” 


“It’s more fun doing a guesthouse than a regular house,” says 
Michael de Santis, who designed a separate residence on the 
property for the owners of a Kings Point, Long Island, estate. 
Levels conform to the gently sloping site, and contemporary 
architecture recalls that of the main house. OPPOSITE: In 
the living area, the wicker chair is covered in Manuel Cano- 
vas fabric. Floor lamp, Mimi London. RIGHT: Elsewhere in 
the living area, where earth tones predominate, is a rug 
from Stark. BELOW: In the pool area, fabrics, like that from 
Osborne & Little on the iron furniture, have been vinyl-coated. 


































































The solution to the couple’s needs was a simple yet 
versatile guesthouse that easily doubles as a weekend 
hideaway used for recreation and entertaining. Architects 
Walter E. Blum and Thomas Fitzsimmons constructed a 
deceptively classical triplex whose exterior white brick 
walls, slate roof and traditional garage blend in perfectly 
with the more formal main house and its carefully mani- 
cured grounds, but whose interior exhibits a dynamic 
modernism all its own. 

“My first reaction when I go into a space is always my 
best,” says de Santis, who in this case began envision- 
ing the décor even before construction was completed. “I 
knew it couldn’t be ultracontemporary in this context,” he 
says. (Kings Point has many traditional-style private es- 
tates. In fact, Fitzgerald was said to have modeled West 
Egg in The Great Gatsby on this exclusive community.) 
Continues de Santis, “Yet I don’t think that just because a 
place is located somewhere with a certain style it should 
necessarily be done that way.” And if a guesthouse is used 
by children, de Santis adds, “you wouldn’t want to employ 
a style that relies on antiques.” The owners expressed in- 
terest in the Santa Fe style, which had become extremely 
popular, but de Santis, who has strong opinions on the 
matter, was quick to suggest a compromise. “A lot of the 
Southwest stuff is terrible,” he maintains. “And there are 
not that many things you can do with it.” 

The designer found the exact look he was after when he 
stumbled upon a hand-painted suede pillow with leather 
fringe at a showroom in Los Angeles. “I thought it was 
rather fun,” he says, so he ordered one to show his clients. 
After their enthusiastic response, de Santis took his cue 
from the pillow and fashioned a palette of earth tones to 
work with in decorating the overall space. Painting the 
stucco walls white, he added recessed tile at their bases and 
left the structural beams their natural color. Around the 
pool he juxtaposed bone and pale terra-cotta-color tiles in 
an inventive zigzag pattern, and installed equally imagi- 
native tile designs in each of the three baths. 

Filling the living quarters with earthenware cachepots, 
native American art, statuesque cactuses, cedar cabinetry, 
colorful handmade rugs and contemporary paintings, de San- 
tis created an environment that pays homage to the Ameri- 
can Southwest‘style without being subsumed by it. “It’s a 
contemporary Southwest style that’s not too trendy,” he says. 

“Above all else, the décor of a guesthouse with an in- 
door pool must be practical,” de Santis says. Working 
closely with the architects, de Santis ensured that the space 
was functional and private. They installed motion-sensi- 
tive automatic glass doors leading from the pool to the 
main living area. ‘We also designed wooden blinds that 
come down automatically and seal off the bedroom from 
the rest of the house,” he says. Fabrics used on furniture 
near the pool were vinyl-coated to protect them from mois- 
ture, and floors were given a matte finish so they wouldn’t 
be slippery. “You can safely walk around barefoot,” he says. 

The owners have added their own inspired touch: bird- 
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cages with magnificent multicolored finches, canaries and 
a brilliant black, red, yellow and blue Brazilian toucan. The 
birds’ collective cooing blends in with the babble of run- 
ning water coming from the waterfall built into the whirl- 
pool bath to create a tropical effect. 

“The entire project took over a year to complete,” says 
de Santis. The final result is an unconventional yet harmo- 
nious synthesis of form and function that never skimps on 
spontaneity and fun. It promises to be a hideaway the 
family can enjoy for a long time to come.0 





“You get the feeling you're floating on the 

water,” says de Santis of the simple, versatile 

triplex created by architects Walter E. Blum 

and Thomas Fitzsimmons. BELOW: In the pool 

area, which is separated from the living area << eS 

by automatic glass doors, birdcages wid Wa- Rs > 
terfall built into the Jacuzzi contribute to 

the tropical effect. Says the designer, “It’s 

especially pretty at night when all of the P ‘ ‘as 
houses on the opposite peninsula are lit up.” Tay | 











THE MERE MENTION Of Indian jewelry 
conjures up a treasury of golden cof- 
fers showering a rainbow of emer- 
alds, rubies, pearls and diamonds. 
From Mughal India, the letters of 
travelers—such as the French jeweler 
Jean-Baptiste Tavernier, who made 
five voyages to India between 1638 
and 1663—offered grand visions 
of unparalleled opulence and jeweled 


Antiques: 
Mughal-Style Jewelry 


Glittering Prizes of the Indian Passion for Opulence 


TEXT BY PATRICIA, COUNTESS JELLICOE 


splendor. Of the third emperor Ak- 
bar’s twelve treasuries, three were de- 
voted to gems, gold and jewelry, 
while in his son Jahangir’s Memoirs, 
six forts are listed as repositories. 
From Jahangir’s court at Ajmer, Sir 
Thomas Roe wrote on October 30, 
1616, “In jewels he is the treasury of 
the world,” while the golden age of 
Shah Jahan, Akbar’s grandson, epito- 


mized the lavish use of jewels of ex- 
traordinary size, color and quality. 

In their victorious battle at Panipat 
in northern India in 1526, the Mus- ~ 
lim Mughals seized the wealth of the ~ 
preceding Indian dynasties. Precious ~ 
stones and gold were further ac- 
quired in wars. The constant stream 
of gifts from followers and visitors,* 
and a Mughal decree that allowed ex- 








ABOVE: Turban Ornament, India, circa 1800-25. Crystal, dia- 
monds, rubies and enamel; 4” x 1/2”. Among the bejeweled tur- 
ban ornaments once reserved solely for the emperor and royal 
family was the sarpati, a flowerlike adornment tied to the turban by 
silk threads. Here, 37 cut diamonds and 49 carved rubies imitate 
glistening petals. Alexander Gallery Fine Jewels, New York. 
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OPPOSITE: Armlet, India (Jaipur), circa 1800-25. Diamonds and 
enamel; 4” in diameter. Reflecting the Mughal penchant for lux- 
uriant display, an array of rose-cut diamonds adorns a richly col- 
ored ground of champlevé enamel and a finial of two abutting 
elephant heads. Such an armlet would have been worn only by 
members of the nobility. Alexander Gallery Fine Jewels, New York. 











OPPOSITE: Head Ornament, India (Jaipur), circa 1850. Gold, dia- BELOW: Necklace and Earrings, India, circa 1850. Gold, diamonds, 


monds, pearls, rubies and enamel; 8%” long. Lavishly appointed emeralds, pearls and enamel; necklace: 6” wide, earrings: 2%” 
ornaments and jewelry—at one time tangible evidence of the long each. Exalted in Mughal art in numerous stylized variations, 
empire’s great wealth—were executed in the Mughal tradition the flower was the most favored of all the motifs. Here, the sym- 
throughout much of the 19th century. Spink & Son Ltd., London. bolic lotus repeats throughout a necklace. Sotheby’s, New York. 


propriation of the jewels and other 
riches of any nobleman who died, 
further swelled the overflowing cof- 
fers of the Mughal emperors. 
Jewelry had always been a part of 
the Hindu way of life. Since ancient 
times, the woman’s share of her fam- 
ily’s jewelry, gold and clothing ac- 
companied her into marriage. A gold 
chain is usually the first present 
given to an Indian girl; the marriage 
necklace is gold tied with a silk cord, 
to be worn as long as the husband is 
alive. A nava-ratna or holdili pendant 
in some form is worn by many Indi- 
ans. The nava-ratna is a symbolic 









































BELOW: Mirror Ring, India (Jaipur), circa 
1850. Gold, white sapphires, emeralds and 
enamel; 1%” in diameter. Jeweled and enam- 
eled rings of all kinds and sizes adorned fingers 
and even toes. The mirror ring, or arsi, was 
worn on the thumb. Spink & Son Ltd., London. 





grouping of nine astrologically con- 
nected stones usually set in a tradi- 
tional design with a ruby center, 
representing the sun, the giver of life. 
The nine stones are divided into the 
greater—the diamond, pearl, ruby, 
sapphire, emerald—and the lesser— 
the jacinth, topaz, coral and cat’s- 
eye—each one linked to a planet and 
believed to balance good and evil 
influences. A holdili, a talisman, is of- 
eee ten a pendant made of white nephrite 
| : Nae ee oc jade from Khotan in Chinese Turki- 

stan, the belief being that jade pre- 
vents heart disease. These Hindu 
attributes and designs were assimi- 
lated into Mughal jewelry as a result 
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of the Muslim emperor Akbar’s de- 
sire to promote unification of the 
Muslim and Hindu cultures. 

While miniature paintings of the 
earliest Mughal emperors, Babur, 
Humayun and Akbar, show them 
wearing a moderate amount of jew- 
elry, the portraits of Jahangir and 
Shah Jahan glow with the jewels they 
loved. Shah Jahan inherited this pas- 
sion from his father, and as Tavernier 
wrote, “In the whole Empire of the 
Great Mogul there was no one more 
proficient in the knowledge of stones 
than Shahjahan.” The famed Peacock 
Throne, which took seven years to 
complete, was designed to display the 
immense wealth of jewels in the 
royal treasury. 

“A good likeness of me aged 
twenty-five,” wrote Shah Jahan on a 
portrait of himself admiring the jew- 
eled, plumelike turban ornament in 
his hand. Rings are on almost every 
finger and both thumbs, while gold 
and jeweled bracelets are around his 
wrists. Double ropes of huge pearls 
cover Shah Jahan’s chest, together 
with a necklace of pearls, emeralds 
and a large pearl that hangs from a 
central ruby medallion. In another 
image, the horse of Shah Jahan’s 
grandfather, Akbar, had a necklace of 
gold-mounted tigers’ claws to ward 
off evil. Both elephants and horses 
were draped with emeralds and 
pearls; overhead, the parasol, signify- 
ing royalty, was fringed with pearls. 

Pearls, the favorite of all jewels, 
came from Bahrain and the Gulf of 
Mannar, diamonds from Golconda in 
South India; the finest rubies from 
the Mogok mines in Burma, and 
spinels chiefly from Afghanistan; 
sapphires from Burma and Ceylon; 
and from Colombia’s famed mines 
came an endless flow of the emeralds 
so coveted by the Mughal rulers. 
Only the very choicest of these su- 
perb gems—often engraved with the 
name of a Mughal emperor, or a Ko- 
ranic verse or invocation—were ac- 
ceptable to the Mughal court, where 
not only the rulers but the women 
were literally covered from head to 
toe with jewels. 
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ABOVE: Earrings, India (Jaipur), circa 1850. Gold, turquoise, white sapphires, rubies, 
pearls and enamel; 3%” x 1%” each. The age-old Hindu practice of celebrating natural 
forms in art is exemplified by a pair of gold fish earrings. Tear-shaped white sapphires 
with tiny pearls and rubies cascade from ruby-studded fins. Spink & Son Ltd., London. 


A romantic vision is conjured up 
by Fanny Parks’s description in 1828 
of the king of Oudh’s young wife: “T 
never saw anyone so lovely ... her 
hair was literally strewed with pearls, 
which hung down upon her neck in 
long single strings, terminating in 
large pearls... .” Frequently there 
would be a central jeweled floral 
spray from which would hang the 
auspicious nine strands of pearls, ter- 
minating in pendants for the fore- 
head. There might be gold ringletted 
coils on either side set with rubies, di- 


OPPOSITE: Necklace, India (Jaipur), circa 1775. Gold, rubies, emeralds and enamel; 7/2” 


oie 





amonds and pearls, the top of each 
coil surmounted by a jeweled flower. 

But the wives of the emperors were 
no mere odalisques, for in their mar- — 
ble palaces hung with rich velvets 
they were supremely powerful. Nur 
Jahan, with her Persian artistic heri- 
tage, influenced Mughal India’s art, 
and she herself designed fabrics, or- 
naments and carpets. Courage and 
character these women had—Nur Ja- 
han was a crack shot, hunting tigers 
and leopards from her howdah on an 


continued on page 234~ 


long. The reverse, unseen side of Mughal jewelry often revealed minute botanical 
splendors meticulously executed in champlevé enamel (inset). The finest enamel work 
of the 18th and 19th centuries came from Jaipur, where the artisans were famous for 
red-and-green flowers on a white ground. Michael and Henrietta Spink Ltd., London. 
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OPPOSITE: “You feel transported to another world, another era,” 
says Lane Montgomery of The Dolphin, the ketch-rigged motor 
sailer that she and her husband, Parker, own. “It’s a fantasy.” 


THERE ARE TWO sentences in a little- 
known novel—A Compass Error by 
Sybille Bedford—that embody, in 
their early-morning freshness, their 
reach and luminosity, the almost 
ideal beauty of the south of France: 
“Wide windows, not yet shuttered at 
that hour, opened from the circular 
_white-washed room on slopes of ol- 





ives and the distant shimmering bay. 
The air still light and cool already 
held the promise of the dry unwaver- 
ing heat of noon.” 

Parker Montgomery’s peach-col- 
ored stone villa, La Mougine, enjoys 
the full glory of such a setting. Seven 
kilometers to the south, past waves of 
rolling fields, luxuriant orchards and 





ABOVE: The yacht, designed in 1952 by Philip Rhodes and 
rebuilt by the Montgomerys in 1982, is berthed in the port of 
Antibes during the summer and in Antigua in the winter. 


vineyards, the bay of Cannes is visi- 
ble in all its wide expanse: a king-size 
pool of ultramarine. To the north, the 
Maritime Alps stand under their 
mantle of snow. A screen of tall cy- 
presses to the east shields as much as 
shades the villa Notre-Dame-de-Vie, 
to which Picasso moved in 1961, 
driven inland by a Cannes overrun 





























“We've been through storms together on the boat,” recalls Lane Montgomery. “You put pillows on the floor to get through them. 
You really know you're with the elements.” ABOVE: Mahogany cabinetry conceals the dining saloon’s radio and telephone. 


The Dolphin is outfitted with a steel hull and teak decks. BELOW: The Montgomerys had the master stateroom’s bed 
BELOW: Mahogany walls add to the gleaming woodwork of the raised to take maximum advantage of the view and ventilation 
master stateroom bath, which is accented with brass fittings. offered by the galleon windows, which are original to the boat. 











La Mougine 


with tourists. To the west, overhead, 
soars the monastery tower of Mou- 
gins, the ancient ocher-and-umber 
Roman hill town that seems to be 
spilling down onto—even as it rises 
in tiers above—La Mougine (one™ 
climbs up and up, and within min- 





A rustic stone arch at La Mougine, the Montgomerys’ villa in the south of France, 
frames an unobstructed view across the hills to Cap de I’Esterel and the bay of Cannes. 


utes, entering by means of a private 
gate, one is on the outskirts of the 
romantic village). 

Viewed from above, the arc of the 
Montgomery estate describes half of a 
Roman amphitheater. Huddled as it 
is under the saddle of a hill, the prop- 


erty creates its own microclimate: In 
summer it is approximately ten de- 
grees cooler at La Mougine than at 
the shore. Everywhere are rows of 
cypresses; orange groves and hun- 
dreds of centuries-old, silvery olive 
trees; fountains and hand-laid walk- 






































ABOVE AND INSET: The house, replete with 
covered terrace, overlooks lush grounds that 
include a swimming pool and tennis court. 


ways. Old stone terraces slope down 
and away until, presently, the prop- 
erty ends in an open field sealed off 
by a stream, a vallon and a forest me- 
dieval (La Mougine was used inten- 
sively in the Middle Ages). 

The house itself, with its tower and 
three arched terraces shining on the 
hill, is worthy of its site. When Mont- 
gomery purchased it in 1984, he had 
long been searching for “an impor- 
tant estate with a family residence on 
it that could double as a first-class 
small hotel or private club or be de- 


veloped tastefully as a conference 
center for strategic and corporate 
planning.” To the latter end, it had to 
be a property from which, “while the 
men were conferring, their spouses 
could fan out and shop.” From La 
Mougine, the boutiques of Cannes— 
that “fringe of evanescent luxury,” 
Cyril Connolly called the town—are 
but ten minutes away, Nice only thir- 
ty minutes and St.-Tropez an. hour 
and a quarter on the autoroute. There 
are also a number of celebrated res- 
taurants in the area, of which one 


OPPOSITE ABOVE: A Louis XV fruitwood — 


buffet, right, accents the living room, whose 
French doors open onto the covered terrace. 


of the best is in Mougins itself—Le 
Moulin de Mougins. “It’s open most 
of the year,” Montgomery offers, 
mentioning that ‘“Baby Doc goes 
there almost every day.” 

Over and above all, “the property 
had to possess the bone structure and 
the body structure to be converted,” 
adds the New York- and California- 
based private investor, who takes 
care to describe himself as “someone 
who’s had a major vocation/avoca- 
tion of finding private estates that 


continued on page 240 
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BELOW LEFT: Stately c 
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Modern IEE Tal in lexas os 
An Artists Design for a Stone House Outside. Austin. | - 


TEXT BY MICHAEL ENNIS \ REE es 1 Ba as 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY STEVEN BROOKE 7 OR ee x 





























“7 believe in using indigenous materials,” says artist Charles Trois, who built a residence out of limestone near Austin, Texas. “I like self- 
sufficiency. I don’t like maintaining things. This is a house where you don’t have to worry about the paint or the floor or anything. If 
you want to water the indoor plants, just get out the hose.” PRECEDING PAGES: A curved drive flanked by cactuses, cedars and live 
oaks leads to the entrance facade, embellished with 1920s metal light fixtures. OPPOSITE: An observatory towers over the roofline. 


“| LIKE THE WAY peasants build 
_ houses,” says artist and visionary 
builder Charles Trois. “There’s no 
contrivance at all. That kind of ar- 
chitecture is timeless. But our soci- 
ety has come to regard architecture 
as fashion, and houses as another 
throwaway commodity.” Trois’s an- 
swer to throwaway architecture is the 
strikingly unconventional residence 
he built in the rugged hills outside 
Austin, Texas. Secluded in a wooded 
site, assembled from native lime- 
stone, and largely lit, heated and 
cooled by the elements, the new 
house appears to have been standing 
for centuries, and gives every evi- 
dence that it will still be around doz- 
ens of architectural isms hence. 

With tongue firmly in cheek, Trois 
describes his design as “modern Ma- 
yan.” But the style defies categoriza- 
tion as effectively as does its creator. 
A Philadelphia-born rock and roller 


who had several hit records with the 
group Soul Survivor, Trois stopped 
performing in 1969 and started paint- 
ing and sculpting seriously. He began 
building an art center in rural Ver- 
mont, five stone buildings done in a 
rustic style that were intended to be 
the nucleus of an entire creative com- 
munity. When Trois eventually left 
for the Southwest, he brought along 
his interest in utopian building enter- 
prises and an abiding passion for 
stonework. “I like the permanence of 
stone,” Trois says. ‘“There’s almost 
something chemical about the way it 
affects people. It just feels good to be 
in a stone building.” 

Trois studied native building tech- 
niques in New Mexico and originally 
intended to construct an authentic 
adobe house there. When he decided 
on Austin instead, he began to envi- 
sion something as uniquely adapted 
to Austin’s wet and verdant environ- 
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ment as the classic adobe house was 
to New Mexico’s arid desert climate. 
Determined to build with local lime- 
stone, he went to New Mexico, Mex- 
ico and Belize to observe the im- 
provisational techniques of native 
craftspeople. “I wanted the rawness 
of that kind of stonework,” remarks 
Trois, who ended up incorporating 
stones as large as his pickup truck in 
the three-foot-thick walls. “That gave 


_ it the kind of mass I was looking for.” 


The solidity isn’t just a special effect; 
the entire house is built on a single 
slab of limestone, and even the stone 
walls are reinforced with iron rebars 
and steel I-beams. 

Supervising his own crew of Mexi- 
can stoneworkers, Trois assumed a 
role more akin to a medieval master 
mason than to a modern architect. “I 
approached it like a sculpture,” he 
says. “I really didn’t follow a plan at 
all.” The result, however, is an or- 
ganic coherence rather than a surre- 
alistic ramble. The house consists of 
four wings surrounding a fiberglass- 
covered atrium; a second story along 
one wing serves as a studio. 

In finishing the interior, Trois dis- 
carded most of the conventions of 
modern house building. The walls 
and floors are unadorned, mortared 
limestone identical to the exterior, al- 
though the walls in the dining room, 
baths and studio were given a coat of 
white cement mixed with lime for 
variety. The ceilings are authentic 
limestone brick arches. Except for the 
baths, the ground-level rooms are 
separated by open, massive arcades 
rather than interior doors. “It’s basi- 
cally a loft,” Trois suggests. “I like to 
refer to this as a seventy-five-hun- 


“T don’t consider myself an architect,” ex- 
plains Trois (left). “Architects have this con- 
trived idea of what a house should look like.” 

















dred-square-foot one-bedroom house.” 

But the open plan is more than just 
an exercise in adapting a timeless de- 
sign to contemporary space planning. 
The arches allow natural light from 
the atrium to diffuse through the en- 
tire house, keeping lighting require- 
ments to a minimum. The openness 
and stone mass were also intended to 
permit a degree of self-regulating cli- 
mate control. “I installed central air 
and heat,” Trois says, “but I consider 
them standby systems for extreme 
conditions.” Ceiling fans are in every 
room to help combat the sweltering 
summers; in the dead of winter the 





seven fireplaces are all stoked up. 

The residence has been decorated 
sparingly, combining contemporary 
Italian-style furniture (some of it built 
by Trois himself) with antique Mexi- 
can wood:carvings and Trois’s own 
feather-and-fiberglass sculptures. Na- 
ture provides the bravura orna- 
mentation, both in the atrium, which 
has a large stone barbecue, and in the 
pool area. The thirteen-foot-deep 
pool was dynamited into the bed- 
rock, and while it is fully filtered for 
swimming, goldfish, water hyacinths 
and a pump-driven stone waterfall 
give it the appearance of a natural 


pool. A fountain in the adjacent out- 
door courtyard is presided over by a 
formidable cement dragon that was 
sculpted by Trois. 4 
The landscaping is completed by © 
cedars, live oaks and cactuses; wiste- — 
ria tendrils are slowly entwining the 
stone walls. Trois underscores the 
permanence he has designed into his 
creation by conjuring up an image 
of the structure someday smothered ~ 
with vines, like a Mayan pyramid _ 
lost in the jungle. “I built this house 
so that you could cover it up and | 
come back in five hundred years and | 
it would still be here,” he says. O 


“T think so much of today’s architecture is going to look ridiculously dated fifty years from now,” says Trois. “It 
will be like looking back at a picture of yourself in a Nehru jacket. The furniture and occupants of a house 
should be transient, but the house shouldn’t be.” ABOVE: The cavernous studio situated on the upper floor was 
constructed with stone walls and wood beams. The paintings The Birds, left, and Celebration are by Trois. 


“IT approached it like a sculpture. I really didn’t follow a plan atall.” 


OPPOSITE LEFT: “The pool wasn’t planned,” recalls Trois. “ 


It evolved. I just kept adding and adding. It’s a 


natural grotto for swimming.” OPPOSITE RIGHT: Centering the house is an atrium that shelters a lush garden. 
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“The main construction took only eight months,” says Trois. ABOVE: Windows of smooth glass block contrast with the rough 
limestone. The skylights allow the sun into the atrium below. FOLLOWING PAGE: A tunnel from the dining room leads to the pool. 
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CHATEAU DE MEAUTRY 





Baron and Baroness Guy de Rothschild’s Normandy Retreat 


continued from page 137 


with her brother, the baron van Zuy- 
len, at Le Haar, the Dutch castle 
where they spent their summers when 
they were growing up. 

“About a hundred years ago my 
grandfather commissioned an exten- 
sive and rather strange medieval ta- 
ble service,” she says. “Every piece 
carried the name Josina, which hap- 
pens to be my own second Christian 
name. I always adored the plates, and 
my brother gave them to me. I left 
them in boxes for two or three years, 
until that day, when I decided to dec- 
orate the dining room with them.” 

At this point, she called in her 
friend and interior designer Francois 
Catroux, who has an architect’s talent 
for restructuring space. 

He suggested stripping away the 
low ceiling to expose the beams, re- 
storing the room’s true character. The 
intention “was to make everything 
more spacious and noble,” as Catroux 
puts it. ‘The plates set into the walls 
and aligned with the beams succeed 
in giving the whole décor a solidity. 

“As a framework for the plates, I 
unearthed a Renaissance design that 
lends a kind of austere charm to the 
entire arrangement. The wall fabric 
may look as if it was specially dyed 
for the room, but it was found by 
pure chance. I happened to be leafing 
through some samples, and the mo- 
ment I saw it I knew it was exactly 
right, and Marie-Héléne agreed. 

“Every aspect of planning the 
room gave me great pleasure. The 
main difficulty, I found, was qualita- 
tive—how to lay suitable yet original 
stress on the more remarkable ele- 
ments of the room. It was somewhat 
akin to stage directing.” 

Catroux worked closely with the 
baroness on the room’s design. “No- 
body could be more instructive or en- 
tertaining to work with than Marie- 
Héléne,” he says. “She was the one 
who created the grand salon. I sug- 
gested an extra conversation corner. 
This area has added a special dimen- 
sion to her evening parties ever since. 

“We've struck only one really in- 
tractable problem: the lamps. They 


always seem to be a bit too much, and | 
yet one can’t do without them.” : 

Catroux worries, but for now, the | 
lamps appear to be the last thing on — 
the baroness’s mind. Her eyes gleam > 
at the thought of her latest coup, 
“a Swiss landscape painting flooded 
with the most striking light,” she - 
says. “There’s something bracing and | 
scary about coming across something 
really beautiful.” ‘2 

Seated on a large flowery sofa, Ma- 
rie-Héléne de Rothschild discusses 
several upcoming events: the festivi- 
ties for the fiftieth birthday of the: 
queen of Denmark, for example, 
when she will wear a stunning dress’ 
of red tulle named Maria Callas, which 
was created by Yves Saint Laurent. 

“We spend hardly more than one 
month at Meautry each year,” she 
says, “mainly the racing season, pos- 
sibly a few days at Easter and then a 
few more in December during the 
broodmare sales. Life there is smooth, 
easy and very free. A portion of the 
stables has been converted into bed- 
rooms, so we always have an over- 
flow capacity for guests. Everyone 
does what he likes all day, and then 
we all gather for meals. A small sepa- 
rate house allows the children to in- 
vite their own friends. 

“During the day there are constant 
comings and goings to and from 
Honfleur, the golf club and Deau-_ 
ville. In the evenings we go in for jeux 
de société and dress up a bit for din- 
ner. Friends with houses nearby in- 
vite us over and we invite them back; 
the area is always full of interesting 
and charming people.” 

And so the days go by. The houses 
that belong to Guy and Marie-Héléne 
de Rothschild may be among the 
most beautiful in the world, and over 
the years they have witnessed a glit- 
tering procession of guests from ev- 
ery walk of life. But it is not for these 
reasons alone that Meautry has Ma- 
rie-Héléne’s special favor. She loves | 
the place because there she can sur- | 
round herself with the people she } 
loves—what she considers the great- | 
est luxury of all.O 











A Designer’s Colombian Pied-a-Terre 
continued from page 155 


the old provides just one of the many 
unexpected touches in the apartment. 
Another is the unpolished granite 
used for the walls in the second bath. 
Then, in the living room, there’s the 
fireplace mantel, which was made 
from one of the stone posts that carry 
electrical wires in the Colombian coun- 
tryside. “I tried to use elements that 
are not commonly used,” Montoya 
says. “I wanted to have a degree of 
surprise at all times.” 

The design scheme is exhaustively 
thorough, but the apartment never 
feels overdecorated. Montoya in gen- 
eral prefers a quiet tone. “When a 
man or a woman is dressed to kill, 
all you can see is the clothes, not the 
| person,” he explains. ‘That can hap- 
| pen to a room too, and that’s some- 
| thing I wanted to avoid.” 

_ If anything, his Bogota apartment 
i verges on the austere. But this, the de- 
signer felt, was what the views re- 
quired. “The apartment called for 
)transparency, an uninterrupted feel, 
‘so you could look right through it to 
/the outside,” he says. 

That is why he covered the Re- 











A DOLENA LEGACY 


Refurbishing the Architect's Classic House 
continued from page 169 


made frequent field trips to the flea 
markets and art galleries of the Conti- 
nent and the auction houses of Lon- 
don and New York, as well as the 
antiques shops of Portobello Road, 
Madison Avenue and Los Angeles’s 
Melrose Place, which also happens to 
be the site of Quatrain, Wright’s an- 
tiques showroom. 

Many homeowners have only a 
general idea of where they acquired 
this or that furnishing unless they 
resort to a file. Marcie Feldman can 
recall the place, the date and the cir- 
cumstances of virtually each and ev- 
ery purchase. “We found the fabric 
for the pillows on the chaise longue 
in the living room in a heap of an- 
cient tapestry remnants at a Left Bank 
flea market. I remember it was a 
beautiful spring day, early May, and 
Craig and I waited around until a 
man finished picking through the 
pile. Who could forget? When the fel- 
low turned around, it was none other 
than Rudolf Nureyev. On the same 
trip, we found some plates that fasci- 
nated me. They’re majolica in the 
Palissy style, and ever since we found 





The mantel was made 
from one of the stone 
posts that-carry electrical 
wires in the countryside. 










gency daybed in front of the living 
room windows with an off-white 
canvas. It is also why he had the beige 
draperies made from a flannel dress 
material rather than a heavier uphol- 
stery fabric. “I wanted something 
very soft and light that would flow 
onto the floor in a luxurious cascade 
but that would not distract you from 
the view,” says the designer. 

After all, with the draperies open, 
Montoya can see all the way across 
‘the plain to the distant, smowcapped 
)Cordillera Central mountains. And in 
ithe city below, he can almost make 
‘out his parents’ house. 























“She was the one who 
dug out all of Dolena’s 
original blueprints,” 
Wright says. 


them I’ve been picking up other ex- 
amples at auctions in New York and 
on the West Coast.” 

The Feldmans’ growing collec- 
tions, along with paintings by Hock- 
ney and Léger, dining chairs after 
Le Corbusier, and Oriental screens 
mixed with Provencal and wicker 
pieces, create “the excitement of di- 
verse visual elements—pleasing sur- 
prises, you might call them,” says 
Marcie Feldman. “My husband and I 
both wanted a ‘non-California-look- 
ing’ home—James Dolena had built 
too special a house to ruin it with 
modern touches and add-ons.” 
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Bathe your objects d’art in precision 
contoured light that accentuates color 
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light source matches the artistry pro- 
duced by Wendel recessed or surface 
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custom design and install for you. To 
learn more about Wendelighting’s 
distinctive illumination for art, home 
interiors or landscaping, request our 
free full-color brochure. See for yourself. 
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CELEBRATING THE EPOCHS OF SCOTLAND'S BRODIE CASTLE 








Eight Hundred Years of Family Traditions Carried On by the 25th Brodie of Brodie 


can, and a unicorn wearing a fig leaf. 

Oddest of all is the fact that the ceil- 
ing has no parallel anywhere in the 
British Isles. Some experts claim to see 
the hand of a Dutchman in it, others 
that of a Swede, but nobody knows. 
Nor is there even any agreement as to 
its date. One might guess 1680 or 
thereabouts, but the fifteenth and six- 
teenth lairds—who died in 1680 and 
1708 respectively and were austere, 
puritanical men whose diaries record 
lifetimes of spiritual anguish—were 
both unlikely to have tolerated the 
voluptuous half-naked female figures 
that it possesses in such abundance. 
A tentative attribution to the nine- 
teenth—who would have probably 
enjoyed them—seems, however, equal- 
ly farfetched on stylistic grounds. The 
mystery remains. 

The two other public rooms on the 
first floor are both drawing rooms, 
but again markedly different in style. 
The Red Drawing Room, which occu- 


continued from page 163 


pies the whole of the 1567 center 
block, was originally the high hall of 
the castle and now serves essentially 
as a gallery for pictures mostly of the 
Netherlandish school, including an 
unexpected portrait of Cromwell by 
Daniel Mytens and two enchanting 
studies—The Dentist and The Alche- 
mist by Gerard Dou. More of the col- 
lection hangs in the drawing room 
that was added to the west end in 
1824 by the popular Edinburgh ar- 
chitect William Burn. Apart from the 
library (of 1846) immediately below 
it, it is the only one of the public 
rooms at Brodie to have a genuinely 
nineteenth-century atmosphere, with 
loose covers on the furniture and a 
charming stenciled decoration on the 
ceiling and around the doors. The 
ceiling decoration, which was acci- 
dentally painted out by an overzeal- 
ous workman in the 1930s, has re- 
cently been beautifully restored. 

The second-floor rooms are nota- 
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ble more for their contents than for 
any intrinsic qualities. The late-sev- 
enteenth-century Best Bedchamber— 
in which Lady Margaret, wife of the 
twenty-first laird, was accidentally 
burned to death in 1786—boasts a 
fine group of lacquered furniture, 
while the Picture Room, Blue Bed- — 
room and dressing room are hung’ 
with superb English and Scottish — 
paintings and watercolors collected 
by the parents of the present Brodie. 
They are delightful rooms all of — 
them, but they cannot compare with 
the splendors below. On the other, 
hand, why should they? Brodie Cas-. 
tle is not a palace or museum. Al-: 
though now technically the property, 
of the National Trust for Scotland, it 
remains what it has always been: a 
family house, one that has so fax 
given shelter to—if Brodie’s grand- 
children are included—fifteen gen- 
erations, and one that, we hope, may 
yet do so to at least as many more. 0 
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No, she's not a victim of leukemia or 
Hodgkin's disease. She's a 31-year-old 
scientist who's just 
made a major break- 
through in cancer 
research. Not unlike 


fi 


Madame 
Curie 

ate me |i & 
covered 

radium at age 
31. Or Albert Ein- 
stein who com- 
posed the theory 
of special rela- 


tivity at 
age 26. Y / r 
Karen 
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growth and the development of cancer. 
Winchell Cancer Research Fund spon- 
minds undaunted by this most perplexing 
1-800-445-2494. Learn how you can sup- 


that we need fresh, 
Wyole late Map iiarelom (om loye).c 
new and different ways. 
For along time, scientists 
had been trying to understand 
the normal, biological function 
which is known to have 
cancer-causing prop- 
periments enabled =z 
her to locate fos in life 
a new, important av- a 
enue of information about human cell 
The cure for cancer is in the minds 
of tomorrow. The Damon Runyon-Walter 
sors a fellowship program designed 
exclusively for young scientists. Young 
disease. 
For more information, please call 
port the Fund and how you can fight 
cancer /) every day of your life. 
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Architectural Digest 


offers Catalogues of Distinction, a 
special section created to bring quality 
gift ideas, from these prestigious com- 


panies, into your home. 


Please send us your selection of cata- 
logues by filling out the convenient reply 
envelope. (Enclose $1.25 for postage and 
handling in addition to amount of any 


priced item.) 
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Bosendorfer Pianos. Why is this the 
4, ultimate piano? Send $5.00 for a colorful 
48-page brochure tracing the history of 
Bosendorfer and the Vienna of Liszt, Mozart, 
Haydn, Beethoven and Schubert. 


6 DESIGN TOSCANO — The nation’s 
J, largest collection of handcast Florentine 
quality columns, pedestals, table bases, 
architectural accents, brackets, urns and 
statuary and busts of the classics. Each work Is 
designed, sculptured, and reproduced by 
expert European artisans. Our full color 

atalogue is an outstanding 42-page design 
resource that includes over 600 handcast 


works, $6.00 


Arts and Designs of Japan. Hours by 
if appointment. Specializing in traditional 
Japanese woodblock prints. Extensive stock, 
subjects and artists illustrated in catalogs fully 
described. Box 22075B, SF, CA 94122. (415) 
759-6233. a. Current catalog (#12), $6.00. b. 
Current plus one earlier catalog, $10.00. 
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Cartier. Featuring our new Collections 

e of high jewelry, gold and diamond jewelry. 

watches, china, crystal and silver and a selection 
of les must de Cartier accessories. $10.00. 


Diamond Essence™. YOUR BEST AL- 
e TERNATIVE rex MINED DIAMONDS. 
Dianne Essence™ masterpieces—the best 


simulated diamonds ever created, set in 14+ 


KARAT SOLID GOLD, astound diamond 
lovers. Build your very own collection of 
distinctive jewelry. Subscribe to our world of 
versatile, affordable elegance. $5.00. Receive 
Gift Certificates for up to $50.00 towards your 
first purchase. 
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Bergdorf Goodman. Experience the 
2 e exclusive world of Bergdorf Goodman at 
home. Unique and distinctive gifts and 
housewares from our renowned Home Floor. 
Our innovative women’s fashion collections. 
Distinguished menswear, furnishings and more. . 
An entire year of Bergdorf Goodman, just $10. 
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Crate & Barrel. Colorful, unique, con- 
5. temporary home furnishings, accessories, 
and gifts: many of them exclusive to Crate & 
Barrel, including dinnerware, cookware, stem- 
ware, barware, Christmas entertaining items 
and children’s gifts. One year for just $2.00. 


Doolings of Santa Fe. Combining the 
e folk art of Northern New Mexico with 
Old World cabinet making techniques, 


Doolings bring you Southwestern furniture at 
its finest. Complete color catalogue, $5.00. 
Come to the source! 
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| EBEL. USA. The Ebel! Collection is 

9, versatile, thin, elegant in all stainless steel, 
) stainless steel & 18 karat gold or all 18 karat 
gold. Available with or without diamonds. 
Water, resistant. Extremely accurate, very 
Swiss. All Ebel watches are accompanied by a 
' five year international limited warranty and are 
all intelligently priced. For information call: 
(212) 888-EBEL. $2.00. 
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FAQ SCHWARZ 


FAO Schwarz. When it comes to 
12 « fabulous toys, we wrote the book! It’s 
the FAO 1990 Ultimate Toy Catalogue—your 
guide to the World of Toys. We'll send you 60 
pages of wonderful child's play—for kids of all 
ages. $5.00 





_, The Source for 
Everything Jewish 


1 Hamakor Judaica. jewish gifts by 
5. mail... Hamakor Judaica is the Source 
} for Everything Jewish—a delightful diversity of 
decorator, collectible, everyday, and whimsical 
f items. Catalog includes ritual and festival 
products, limited-edition prints and sculpture. 
Be nice to yourself or find the ideal gift. For the 
year 5751 and special seasonal mailings, $2. 
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EDGAR B FURNITURE, America’s 
10. premier direct-order furniture mer- 
chant, offers the finest-crafted brand name and 
private label furniture available at PRICES 
40%-45% BELOW RETAIL. Complete satis- 
faction is assured. 320-page catalogue, $15 
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Great Prints Collection. Your own 
13: “personal gallery”! Beautiful signed & 
numbered, limited edition prints from twenty- 
five of the world's foremost artists. $90-250, 
available framed and unframed. Glorious full- 
color catalog: $1. 
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PARIS 


Hermes of Paris. Le Monde d’ 
l « Hermes—a world of excellence. This 
celebrated Hermes catalogue is a visual treat, 
featuring the incomparable Hermes silks, 
leather goods and fragrances from the fabled 
Paris ateliers. $10. 
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Eleganza Ltd. Museum quality 
l 1 e reproductions of European sculptural 
masterpieces in bonded marble, terra cotta, 
bronze—statues, figurines, Greek vases, 
frescoes. Hand carved marble also available. 
112 pages, More than 300 affordable items 
illustrated in full color with essays concerning 
each work. A catalog which is an art book 


$6.00. 
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San Francisco's most extraordinary store! 


Gump’s. The latest Gump's Gift Book 
1 e Offers an exciting and innovative 
selection of holiday gift ideas. Discover superb 
home decor, china, crystal, silver, collectibles, 
jewelry, and fashion. Many exclusive designs 
and affordable ‘finds’ selected from all over the 
world. A year's subscription, $5. 





Kenneth W. Rendell. The interna 
by: tionally foremost dealer in historical 
letters, documents and manuscripts brings you 
in touch with history. Our catalogue offers the 
finest autograph material in all fields, framed 
with portraits—Presidents, music, art, litera 
ture, business, science, politics. $5 
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Famous for original designs in silver and 
gold, emphasizing the classic from traditional 
to contemporary. Belts in harness leather, 
lizard or alligator. Catalog $4. 1-800-545-2056 
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Herend Porcelain. [he finest col- 
lites of porcelain in the world 
presents its full-color, 84-page catalog 
featuring hand-painted dinnerware and 
tabletop accessories. $5.00. Available for the 
first time in America is the new, hardcover 
book titled “Herend, The Art of Hungarian 
Porcelain” for $28. This unique book traces 
Herend's long, exciting history in celebration of 
its 160th anniversary. 


SHOP THE WORLD BY MAIL. 

Unquestionably, the world’s best col- 
lection of foreign catalogs! Why? Because only 
we Offer all English language foreign catalogs, 
plus merchandise, from quality sources in 25 
countries. Purchase everything imaginable at 
outstanding savings direct from over 100 fac 
tories, retail shops and craftsmen around the 
world, New 1990 color catalog $4. (Foreign $8) 
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1 Jules R. Schubot. For a select few a 
9, sampling of the finest jewellery in the 
world available Nov. |. $5.00. 


Neiman Marcus. All your holiday 
4 « fantasies come to life in the new 1990 
NEIMAN MARCUS Christmas Book. Over 
100 colorful pages. Uncommon fashions. 
Fanciful delights. Another outrageous “His & 
Hers” Gift. Order your copy now for just 
$5.00, applicable toward your first credit 
purchase from the Christmas Book. (Foreign 
Copy, $10.00) 


STEINWAY & SONS 


Steinway & Sons. Our elegant full- 
vi 5 « color brochure displays our complete 
line of grands and verticals. And shows you why 
a Steinway piano is not only an extraordinary 
musical instrument, but an enduring invest- 
ment. $5 
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LINDAL CEDAR HOMES— 
20. Vaulted ceilings. Dramatic entries. 
Expansive decks and award-winning architec- 
ture. Explore it all in the spectacular new 240- 
page Lindal Planbook. Page after full-color 
page of exquisite new homes. !0! floor plans. 
596 photographs. Unique planning grids and 
more. $15.00, Dept: AN9 


Historic Gifts 
from Great Britain 


Past Times. Over 350 fine and 
24: unusual replicas, from this 7th century 
Pictish horse brooch to stunning Celtic-design 
silk scarves, rich medieval Christmas cards, 
authentic Elizabethan music, Victorian Staf- 
fordshire china and much more. Choose 
something really different this year from our 
48-page color catalog direct from Great 
Britain. $3. 
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Steuben. Recieve a year of Steuben 
Z « seasonal catalogues, filled with brilliant 
crystal gifts and selections for collectors. Prices 
from $135. One year subscription, $5.00. 
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The Best American Catalogs. 
iz /, Informative and comprehensive! Your 
personal shopping guide to more than 400 of 
the best catalogs available. How and where, at 
no cost, to find almost everything by mail. 
Fashions for men, women and children to crafts, 
toys, home furnishings, gifts, linens, pet supplies, 
stationery, art, books, food, gardening supplies, 
hardware, kitchenware, etc, An essential source 

| book for every catalog shopper. $4. (Foreign $8) 


World of Clothing. Oriental Per- 
40. sian rugs. 300 rug catalogue. Finest 
quality, lowest prices & largest selection of: 
Victorian-Chinese, Indian, Pakistani, Kilims, 
Durries, Balta, Milliken, Louis-de-Poortere, 
Braided, Hooked. Cost: $7.00. Catalogue 
comes with a $5.00 gift certificate. 


COLUMBUS 500th 


Explorer-Mariner.™ Select gifts 
28. designed exclusively for the Explorer- 
Mariner in all of us. Jewelry, collectibles, 
medallions, coins, prints by artists John and 
Elaine Duillo, crystal by Milon Townsend, 
executive board games, sportswear, plus. 
Limited Editions, for the individuals who 
thought they had everything! Exciting and 
popularly priced. $3.00. 

The Columbus Group, Inc. 


The World’s Best Catalogs. Don't 
41 e miss the “ULTIMATE CATALOG OF 
CATALOGS." It offers wonderful catalogs from 
the’U.S.A., Canada and Europe. Cover price is 
$6.00, but as an introduction... You can order 
it FREE!! 
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lend themselves to upscale subdi- 
vision.” It took five separate acqui- 
sitions since 1984 for Montgomery to 
accumulate the thirty contiguous 
acres that La Mougine sits on today. 
In a country where, immemorially, 
every plot of land has its place in the 
village polity, the property is of great 
significance to Mougins owing to its 
size. “It’s like having thirty acres 
in Bel-Air,” Montgomery explains. 

The previous owner—René Grand- 
georges, former head of the huge 
French glass company Saint-Gobain— 
built the swimming pool and planted 
the flowers and fruit trees. It was 
Montgomery who eventually added 
the tennis court at the bottom of the 
blossoming terraces. The first item on 
his agenda, though, was hiring “a 
CEO for the whole operation.”” Chris- 
topher Cook, an Englishman and a 
former businessman in French West 
Africa, took the job, Montgomery ex- 
plains, “because after Africa, the only 
climate that appealed to him and his 
wife was this part of France. He has a 
great talent for laying out gardens 
and parks in the English sense, and a 
good feel for construction. We’re in 
the process of building the infra- 
structure to support the develop- 
ment of private homes or a club. At 
the moment, I’m leaning toward re- 
taining the main house along with 
ten acres for myself—call it the 
droit du seigneur. In other words, 
I wouldn’t be opposed to being my 
own best customer.” 

When Montgomery is in resi- 
dence—during holidays and all of 
August—he spends his time, he says, 
“overseeing the work that’s been 
done or going over with Christopher 
Cook the work that remains to be 
done.” “Practically laying pipe!” in- 
terjects his wife, Lane, a screenwriter, 
adding that she keeps busy “working 
on French and exploring little hill 
towns. I love to get off into the hills 
| alone and try out my French.” 

Today there are three buildings 
on the property in addition to the 
main house: a manager’s house, an 
office/workshop complex and a new 
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A’ MOVEABLE FEAST AT MOUGINS 


Lane and Parker Montgomery’s Yacht and Villa in the South of France 


continued from page 216 


guest villa. (A fourth building, an old 
mas that Montgomery renovated, was 
recently sold to English racehorse- 
owner Robert Sangster.) In the main 
house, the rooms are large and ex- 
ceptionally affable—flooded with 
the southern light. The two-story 
entrance hall has a wrought-iron- 
and-stone staircase of more than inci- 
dental grace; the library leads into a 
snug paneled sitting room complete 
with fireplace and bar; and the hand- 
cut Provengal tile floors in the big 
living room have heating rods under- 
neath them—‘“Even when it’s snow- 
ing, you can walk barefoot on those 
tiles or sit on them,” says Lane Mont- 
gomery. There’s a three-room guest 
suite on the ground floor, and four 
additional bedroom suites. 

Tall French doors open from the 
living room onto a covered terrace, 
whose three archways look straight 
out at the Mediterranean; the Mont- 
gomerys claim they “practically live” 
here. There’s a small uncovered ter- 
race off the dining room—“In winter, 
when there’s sun, we can lunch out- 
side, at worst in a sweater,” says 
Lane. The dining room is part of the 
tower: a cool, oval-shaped room with 


“A pirate ship with 
an Admiral Nelson 
stern and great white 


sails” is how he 
describes it. 


a white-marble floor and faux-marbre 
pilasters. The dining table is in the 
style of Monet’s at Giverny. About 
furniture in general, the Montgom- 
erys have decided not to do anything 
more until they know the villa’s fate. 
“René Grandgeorges did a complete 
redecoration in 1960, and we’re still 
living .off of that,” Parker admits. 
Lane adds, “We did find one or two 
pieces for the public rooms, such as 
the Louis XV buffet in the living room.” 

Berthed in summer just fifteen 


é 


minutes from La Mougine in the old ; 
port of Antibes is the Montgomerys’ | 
“Louis XV boat’’—a hundred-foot 
motor sailer named The Dolphin. “1 — 
call it Louis XV because you have that — 
same wonderful feeling you have ina 
drawing room or library that’s been 
beautifully antiqued,” says Lane. “It’s — 
a respite from fiberglass and alumi- — 
num and herky-jerky.” And indeed, | 
The Dolphin was designed (in 1952 by 
the renowned marine architect Philip 
Rhodes) as a romantic salute to a nau- 
tical look long since lost to time. 

“A pirate ship with an Admiral 
Nelson stern and great white billow-' 
ing sails—a classic old storybook boat; 
of which there are very few left,” is 
how Parker Montgomery describes’ 
The Dolphin, quickly adding that it 
was rebuilt in 1982. “It’s constructed 
in such a way that you feel at one 
with the sea. You’re close to the wa- 
ter line, so you feel the rhythm of the 
boat. Some people’s idea of a re-. 
ally good cruise is, ‘You hardly know - 
you're on a boat.’ Well, I want to 
know I’m ona boat.” 

Six guests at a time can be on—and 
know that they are on—the Mont- 
gomerys’ boat. The master stateroom 
is enormous and luxurious, with orig- 
inal galleon windows on either side 
of a four-poster canopy queen bed 
that the Montgomerys had raised 
“so you're sleeping high enough up — 
to enjoy the trade winds blowing 
through.” The master stateroom bath 
is decked out with a deep-staved teak — 
tub with brass fixtures, mahogany 
and teak paneling, and a mirrored 
ceiling. The two smaller staterooms 
are paneled in rich bird’s-eye maple. 
The quarters for a captain and crew of 
three, including a cook, are separate 
and self-contained. 

“The well deck on The Dolphin is 
amidships, unlike in most motor- 
boats, where it’s aft, so you have a 
great sense of privacy even when. 
you're stern-to in port,” Montgomery 
points out. The sunken-amidships 
saloon features fitted carpets and an 
inlaid table, and the dining saloon’s 
varnished mahogany table, with ster- 
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Lane and Parker Montgomery at Mougins 


ling silver and formal china at its ser- 
vice, seats six. This gleaming last 
word in oceangoing luxury also har- 
bors an inflatable ski boat, a small 
tender and an electric piano. 
The Montgomerys take The Dol- 
phin on picnics to the islands off 
Cannes or “do overnights” to St.-Tro- 
| pez and Portofino. On one never-to- 
be-forgotten occasion they sailed 
down the west coast of Corsica and 
over to Sardinia with four guests— 
William F. Buckley, Jr., and his wife, 
Pat, and former U.S. ambassador to 
' France Evan Galbraith and his wife, 
“Bootsie.” Lane Montgomery takes 
up the tale: “The captain was so up- 
tight about having on board the fa- 
'mous William F. Buckley, who had 
written books on sailing, that he took 
a shortcut between Porto Cervo and 
Cala di Volpe that didn’t exist on the 
charts, and he ran aground for the 
\first time in his career—and ours. 
And this was in the day! In bright 
sunlight! I happened to be back at the 
/wheel with him at the time and I said, 
‘Stop! Look what you're doing! Those 
are rocks! Put it in reverse!’ and he 
said, as we hit, ‘Oh my God! I’m so 
embarrassed in front of Mr. Buckley.’ 
And afterwards, Bill tried to make 
him feel good—he has such a gentle 
manner. The next night the male 
guests on board stood watch so the 
captain could relax, he was so un- 
done, but he was too nervous to stay 
below and kept popping up to check 
on them. Needless to say, The Dolphin 
now has a new captain.” 

From Antibes the boat goes all the 
Way to Antigua in the Caribbean for 
the winter, and is available for char- 
ter. “There’s always a practical side,” 
Parker explains. Lane laughs, “I’m 
not sure of that.” Its practical side 
aside, both Montgomerys agree that 
The Dolphin is a romantic ship in 
more ways than one. “It’s a wonder- 
ful honeymooners’ boat,” Lane says, 
adding that she and Parker discov- 
ered that two years ago. “The south of 
France is Tender Is the Night territory, 
jyou know. And The Dolphin is a 
| Tender Is the Night boat.” O 

















From the La Barge Collection of fine mirrors and tables, 


ba Barge. available through showrooms. For a 64-page Table Catalog, send 


$6.00 to La Barge, Dept. 956, P.O. Box 1769, Holland MI 49422 








Figs, pears and pomegranates are individually sculpted and hand-finished in this detailed terra cotta tableau, an original from the 
Marbro Collection of fine lamps and chandeliers. Available through select showrooms. For your catalog, 
send $6 to Marbro Lamp Company, Dept. 905, P.O. Box 1769, Holland, MI 49422. 





































Ten years ago, André Golovanoff was one of the few Pari- 
sian dealers, along with Madeleine Castaing, to show Rus- 
sian furniture. Today, Galerie Golovanoff, tucked into a 
courtyard, is still one of the best, and most confidential, 
addresses for Russian furniture. The gallery, designed 
around a trompe-l’oeil theme with faux-draperies and faux- 
wood on papier peint, specializes in late-18th- and 19th- 
century mahogany commodes, secretaries, gueridons, 
dressing tables, chairs and sofas. Galerie Golovanoff, 13 rue 
du Vieux Colombier, 75006 Paris; 42-22-39-06. 

“French furniture formed the basis of Russian creations 
at the time of Catherine II and Alexander I,” is Fabio Ro- 
mano Pozzoli’s rationale for selling his 18th-century Rus- 
sian furniture and objects 
in Paris (right). The Mila- 
nese antiques dealer also 
specializes in Empire 
pieces but prefers the fan- 
tastic aspect of Russian fur- 
niture from 1780 to 1840, 
such as a commode made 
for an artist, a meuble de toi- 
lette that is also a writing 
desk, a travel case, and a 
Viennese dentist’s chair 
made of amboyna wood. 
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COURTESY FABIO ROMANO POZZOLI 
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COURTESY GALERIE JEAN LUPU 





Fabio Romano Pozzoli, 
157-159 rue du Faubourg 
Saint-Honoré, 75008 Paris; 
40-74-08-58. 

The theme for the Bien- 
nale Internationale des 


will show a porcelain clock from Dihl, the factory of the 
duc d’Angouléme, decorated in biscuit figures of Bacchus 
and Cupid. The Jonckeere Gallery of Brussels is bringing a 
pair of paintings by Brueghel the Younger, Le Cortége du 
Fiancé and Le Cortége de la Mariée. And a painting by Jean- 
Louis Forain, presented by Galerie Bellier, bears the sim- 





Antiquaires (above), at the Grand Palais Sept. 21 to Oct. 7, 
is l'amour, and most of the 110 participating dealers are 
happy to comply. Galerie Jean Lupu has unearthed a rare 
Louis XVI bureau-secretary by Martin Carlin decorated 
with a Sévres plaque that shows L’Alliance; Francois Léage 
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ona Antiques in Lon- 

don has many charming 
portraits of dogs, but the 
gallery specializes in primi- 
tive paintings of a different 
animal kind. The works, 
mostly done by itinerant 
artists in England between 
1780 and 1880, portray 
prize bulls, cows, sheep, 
pigs and rabbits. All appear 
larger than life, since their 
owners wanted their ani- 
mals to appear exaggerat- 


ed—the fatter, in fact, the 
better. The earl of Derby’s 
shorthorn bull, which won 
first prize at the Royal Agri- 
cultural Show in 1869, was 
captured for posterity by R. 
D. Widdas in 1875. A 381- 
pound bacon hog from 
Lord Western’s improved 
Neapolitan was painted in 
1848 by R. Farmer. By ap- 
pointment only. Iona An- 
tiques, Box 285, London 
W8 6HZ; 71-602-1193. 





ple title Le Désir. 
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“I guess I’ve been overcome 
with beautiful, exotic, off- 
beat things that I pick up in 
my travels over the world,” 
says designer Val Arnold of 
the inspiration for his new 
store, Val Arnold An- 
tiques & Accessories. “As 
it is, I’d already sold a third 
of the contents before the 
shop even opened.” Locat- 
ed next door to his Los An- 
geles design studio, the 
shop was launched in early 
June. Among the pieces the 
designer has gathered are a 
selection of Anglo-Indian 


furniture, a pair of ebony 


Tq 





chairs, Chinese red-lac- 
quered screens with raised 
detailing, and a Chinese 
desk with gilt chinoiserie- 
style designs and two 
matching chairs. “It’s a real 
cross section,” says Arnold. 
“Nothing too serious.” Also 
in stock are a white-marble 
Jain figure, a six-foot Re- 
gency mirror and a set of 
Directoire armchairs with 
“eriffins holding up the 
arms” and matching otto- 
mans. Val Arnold Antiques 
& Accessories, 221 N. Rob- 
ertson Blvd., Beverly Hills, 
CA 90211; ie 
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ALFRED EMILE STEVENS, R.B.A.. 1823-1906 Belgian School 
“Admiring the Portrait” 


NOTE: 





Oil on panel, Size: 184% x 13% inches Signed: ‘A Stevens. 1879.) upper right 


This beautiful and charming picture represents the essence of Alfred Stevens’ art; which is an intimate view 
elcome MuicodaKe Me) ae ccvoattaltallavar-lelel-4u-lecMee-laccreMl ohar-lelr-ludtian i aldame Meeyetciebeateat- lcci) <)0mrlasasere(satercmyteale) (a 
compositions with exquisitely complex color harmonies, textures and lighting effects. The result is splendidly 
ielelalem-valemciebealolaetoletce HA | 


Brochure on request 


Old and Modern Paintings for Museums, Foundations and Private Collections 


Sort Chore Ld. 


510/520 St. Louis m 523 Royal Street 
New Orleans, Louisiana 70130 
(504) 524-5462 
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In the 
Showrooms 


black-and-white textured California/Japanese fabrics, Ran- 
dolph & Hein have their own fabrics, many of which come 
from mills in Germany and Switzerland. One collection, 
Trilogy, comes from a mill near Lake Como that prints fab- 
rics for such fashion design houses as Chanel, Ungaro and 
Valentino. The textiles printed for Randolph & Hein are a 
silk-and-cotton combination with a mottled, marbleized’ 
quality, sometimes with a bold overprinting in a pattern 
such as a paisley. Some of the most appealing fabrics are in 
the Meshi Collection, which consists of yarn-dyed silks 
with a nubbly texture, in an enormous range of solid colors 
tending to the pastel. F 
Boussac (formally known as Boussac of France) has a 
new designer in France, Beth Neves, who has given the | 
company’s fabrics a showy chic. Gone are the genteel toiles; 
here in their stead are Stravinsky (near left), Strauss and 
Stanislas, created in Byzantine tones of turquoise, gold and 
tomato, and celebrating glasnost with images of onion- 
domed churches, vodka bottles and old Russian artifacts, all 4 
highlighted with a woven gold brocade pattern. Segur, a 
linen-and-cotton flower print, incorporates the geometry of 
sand paintings into its design because, as the Boussac peo- 
ple explain, “the southwestern look is very popular in 
France right now.” But this is the Southwest as interpreted 
by Colette. The highlight of the new Boussac collections is 
Senorita (far left), a trompe l'oeil in bold purple-and-green 
fabric splashed with yellow roses that seems intercut with a 


second fabric of deep green. 
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COURTESY BOUSSAC 


nlivening the New York fabric scene are two new faces 
from opposite sides of the world. 
Lady Henrietta Gelber, née Spencer-Churchill, daughter 7 





of the 11th duke of Marlborough (who is also one of her 
business partners), is bringing fabrics and wallpapers from 


her company Spencer-Churchill Designs to Grey Wat- Designed for Reading 








kins. Since first making fabrics and wallpapers in 1986, 
Lady Henrietta has drawn many of her collections from 
family associations. The new Blenheim Collection, named 
after the family seat, was taken from a series of watercolors 
done by an 18th-century duchess of Marlborough. One of 
the prints in the collection—a pattern of lilies-of-the-valley 
on a honeycomb background—is named Consuelo after the 
Vanderbilt who married a Marlborough. Lady Henrietta’s 
first collection, called Woodstock after the village near Blen- 
heim, consists of coordinated fabrics and wallpapers done 
in small prints, often in two-color palettes of apple green, 
apricot, sky blue or butter yellow on white. The bolder, 
more recent Blenheim Collection complements Grey Wat- 
kins’s botanical sensibility. Along with publishing a book, 
Classic English Interiors, in England this fall, Lady Henrietta 
will be developing more fabrics for the American market. 
Howard Hein and Randolph Arczynski, who started as 
upholsterers in San Francisco in 1974 and have long been 
known on the West Coast for their fabrics, now have a 
Randolph & Hein showroom on 59th Street in the heart of 
the design and decoration center. “For a long time we 
didn’t think New York apartments were suitable for our 
overscale furniture,” says Hein. After happening on an 
available space last year, they decided to test the market. In 
addition to offering Mimi London’s monochromatic and 





Islamic Spain, Mughal In- 
dia and Classical Turkey 
are three volumes that 
make up the new Architec- 
tural Guides for Travelers se- 
ries by Chronicle Books 
($14.95). Each volume, 
written by a different au- 
thor, describes the histori- 
cal and cultural influences 
on the country’s architec- 
ture. Photographs, maps, a 
glossary and a region-by- 
region breakdown make 
the paperback series practi- 
cal and easy to use... The 
City Square by Michael 
Webb (Whitney Library of 
Design, $45) traces the evo- 
lution of the square from its 
classical origins through 
the Renaissance to Geor- 
gian London and Red 
Square ... In conjunction 


with a traveling exhibition 


that starts next year at the 
IBM Gallery of Science and 
Art in New York, Harry N. 
Abrams is publishing De- 
sign 1935-1965: What 
Modern Was. Examples of 
furniture, textiles, glass, ce- 
ramics and graphics from 
the Liliane and David M. 
Stewart Collection include 
works by Breuer, Charles 
and Ray Eames, Noguchi, 
Alvar Aalto, Calder, Mir6 
and Frank Lloyd Wright. 
Abrams is also publishing 
Modern Design 1890- 
1990 ($60), based on the 
modern design collections 
of the Metropolitan Muse- 
um of Art; and Jean Dun- 
and, His Life and Works 
($95) by Felix Marcilhac, 
which contains a compre- 
hensive illustrated cata- 


logue of Dunand’s work. 
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When in Washington 


In Washington, D.C., for 
AD’s series on design at the 
Smithsonian, Steve Chase 
happened upon three local 
sources for art. 

Affrica has been in 
Washington for ten years, having moved to its present loca- 
tion from Georgetown, where it was previously known as 
Volta Place. Owner Mona Gavigan specializes in the tradi- 
tional art of Africa, including masks, guardian figures 
(below right), pottery, furniture, textiles and beadwork. 
One of her favorite pieces is a Dogon mask from Mali. From 
the Ivory Coast , a We mask depicts a double set of eyes and 
an articulated jaw, decorated with animal motifs and an- 
tique bells. From Zaire is a selection of ‘power objects” of 
the Songye people, including household stools and chairs. 
Carved stools made by the Ashanti are decorated with leop- 
ard and architectural motifs. A wide selection of ladders 
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Designer's Sources 


t’s the Brunschwig & Fils and 

Clarence House of South 
America,” says designer Juan 
Pablo Molyneux of Larmod, 
the Brazilian fabric designer 
and manufacturer. “We do ev- 
erything in pure Brazilian cot- 
ton,” says co-owner and 
designer Attilio Baschera, “and 
have over 350 different pat- 
terns.” With his partner, Gre- 
gorio Kramer, Baschera has 
been in the fabric business for 20 years, based in Sao Paulo. 
Their new collection of six tropical patterns in such bright 
colors as chartreuse, sky blue and citron is based on the 
Amazon’s exotic wildlife. “Their designs are always fun,” 
adds Molyneux. Other design motifs include Indian feath- 
ers and flowers. Larmod, Rua Bahia 509, Sao Paulo 01244, 
Brazil; 55-11-231-2544. 

After many years designing for Pratesi and Porthault, 
Astrid Ginsburg decided to do what she loves best. Gins- 
burg launched Astrid Ltd. in New York earlier this year 
and now works with private clients and designers to create 
linens for the dining room, bath and bedroom. “She puts 
together the best of European linens and has worked close- 
ly with me on several projects,” says Molyneux. Born in 
Belgium, Ginsburg credits her native country’s textile his- 
tory for her inspiration. “I work with only top-quality ma- 
terials,” she says. “My favorites are Egyptian cottons and 
Belgian linens.” Astrid Ltd., 98-39 65th Rd., Rego Park, NY 
11374; 718-997-1850. 

When Morita Gil and her husband presented a lapis 
lazuli chalice and paten to Pope John Paul II on his first 
Official visit to Chile in 1986, the artist felt a certain sense of 
relief. “It took a ten-kilogram stone to make a piece that 
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from Mali and Burkina Faso have been “very popular with 
people who own lofts in SoHo,” notes Gavigan. Pottery 
dating from the 14th through the 17th century was exca- 
vated from the Djenné site in Mali. Also on display is earth- 


enware from the Borgu region of Nigeria in a deep red- | 


brown glaze and decorated with figures in high relief and 
reptilian imagery. Affrica, 2010% R St. N.W., Washington,’ 
DC 20019; 202-745-7272. 

Middendorf Gallery opened in 1974 as a space devoted 
to 20th-century American art, with particular emphasis on 
modern and contemporary works. In general, Christopher 
Middendorf is committed to representing a small group of 
local artists, and to informing each show with an interdisci- 
plinary perspective. “If the main emphasis of an exhibit is 
painting, there will be a related photography exhibit,” says 
gallery director Annie Gawlak. “We like to blend our more 
contemporary shows with historically based exhibits.” Re- 
cent shows have included “Hard Times,” a survey of the 


social realists of the 1930s; and “The Glow of the City,” + 


prints and photographs of cities from 1920 to 1950. Mid- 
dendorf Gallery, 2009 Columbia Rd. N.W., Washington, 
DC 20001; 202-462-2009. 

The Franz Bader Gallery was opened in 1953 by the 
Austrian native, who launched the first Washington gal- 
lery devoted to contemporary local artists. Wretha Hanson, 
who purchased the gallery from Bader in 1985, has contin- 
ued that tradition. “I took over with the intention of broad- 
ening support,” says Hanson. “The painting, sculpture and 
print galleries come togeth- 
er in our new Art & Func- 
tion gallery.” She adds, 
“People usually associate 
sculpture with public space 
and museums, not as art 
that can be integrated into 
their homes. Art & Func- 
tion [above left] is one step 
toward the evolving role of 
sculpture.” This month the 
gallery is moving into a 
new space. Franz Bader 
Gallery, 1500 K Street 
N.W., Washington, DC 
20005; 202-659-5515. 
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weighed three kilograms,” says Gil. Since 1968 Gil’s atelier 
has produced necklaces, sculptures, architectural objects, ta- 
bles and fireplaces out of metal, minerals and semiprecious 
stones (above left). “I took advantage of Chile’s plentiful 
supply of copper and agate,” she says. For the marriage of 
the Prince of Wales, she made a large chest of lapis lazuli 
engraved with the royal coat of arms. “They even do lapis 
sinks,” says Molyneux. “I'll send them a drawing of a door 
handle or some other detail, and they will create one of 
lapis, malachite or agate.” Morita Gil, Los Misioneros 1991, 
Pedro de Valdivia Norte, Santiago, Chile; 56-2-232-6853. 
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Downtown warehouse address 

4851 South Alameda Street 

Los Angeles, CA 90058 

Tel: (243) 627-2144 Fax: (213) 232-3767 


Showroom 

8483 Melrose Avenue 
Los Angeles, CA 90069 
Tel: (213) 658-6394 


Specializing in American 
Renaissance Revival Victorian, 
Americana Oak, Country French, 
Art Nouveau, Art Deco, English 
and Architectural Antiques 


140 Page Catalog $15 
(incl. updated supplement) 
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West Coasting 


‘m a California boy, and 

I tend to stick to this 
state,” says designer Jarrett 
Hedborg, who is always on 
the lookout for coastal 
discoveries. 

Antiqua, located in La- 
guna Beach, has antiques 
from the Renaissance to 
Biedermeier and artworks 
(shown by appointment 
only) that include a paint- 
ing attributed to Caravag- 
gio, a watercolor and an oil 
by Renoir, and a work by 
de Kooning. Owner Ra- 
mon Tamargo has assem- 
bled a “very weathered” Spanish leather chest from the late 
17th century, a ca. 1790 Chippendale-style ladderback 
chair, a Swedish Empire lit en bateau, a Louis XV-style bu- 
reau plat from the mid-19th century, an 1830 Sheraton-style 
desk and a signed 1778 bronze of Benjamin Franklin by 
Jean-Antoine Houdon. “A number of pieces have been in 
storage for over 50 years,” says Tamargo. “I acquired sever- 
al antiques and works of art from a private collection.” 
Examples include a pair of mid-19th-century Aubusson 
tapestries. “They’re large and in wonderful condition,” says 
Tamargo. Antiqua, 1290 N. Coast Hwy., Laguna Beach, CA 
92651; 714-494-5860. 

Artist Miriam Slater Carmean, who went to college 
with Hedborg, has received a certain notoriety for her por- 
traits of famous pets: the dogs of Jack Nicholson, Anjelica 
Huston, Henry Kissinger and Brooke Astor. This Novem- 
ber an exhibition of her work will open at the Tobey C. 
Moss Gallery, where she shows annually. Among the 
pieces will be a series of lacquered letter boxes in brightly 
painted harlequin and playing card motifs, and small ta- 
bles, chairs, chests and teacups in a range of Cubist-inspired 
designs. ‘“My father made Egyptian harps,” says the artist. 
“I use harps, guitars and violins to create a Cubist-style 
collage.” Tobey C. Moss Gallery, 7321 Beverly Blvd., Los 
Angeles 90036; 213-933-5523. 

“My true interest lies in educating clients or prospective 
clients about this period,” says George Stern of his art col- 
lection, which balances the work of turn-of-the-century 
California Impressionists, known as plein air painters, and 
that of California regionalist painters of the 1930s. His gal- 
lery, George Stern Fine Arts, which opened in 1982, offers 
the works of such regionalist painters as Paul Sample, Barse 
Miller, Otis Oldfield and Millard Sheets, as well as the 
works of such plein air artists as Guy Rose, William Wendt, 
Edgar Payne, Maurice Braun, Alson Clark and Marion 
Kavanaugh Wachtel (above). “I was lucky enough to have 
begun buying these paintings before the field was really 
recognized,” says Stern, who has been collecting for over 20 
years. George Stern Fine Arts, 17071 Ventura Blvd., Suite 
106A, Encino, CA 91316; 818-906-1882. 
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Up Scale 


ly divulged one of his 
sources for the “colossal” 
furniture he loves: Patrick- 
Franklin in San Francisco. 
“They have pieces of phe- 
nomenal scale,” says Britt. 
“I use them as sculpture to 
completely captivate the 
imagination.” Located in 
the Showplace Design 
Center in downtown San 
Francisco, the 10-year-old 
showroom offers furniture 
in steel, glass, wood, coral 
and ceramics. ‘We do a lot 
of custom work for design- 
ers, but we like to do our 
own designs,” says co-owner and designer Ken Spurgeon. 
Known especially for their coral creations, Spurgeon and 
his partner, Robert O’Neal, are offering a new line of steel 
furniture. The low tables, dining tables and chairs are made 
of clusters of steel tubes that are wrapped with brass or 
iron. The “Ice” tables are made of fused glass and have an 
opaqueness that resembles the texture of icicles. Patrick- 
Franklin, Showplace Design Center, 2 Henry Adams St., 
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Suite 339, San Francisco, CA 94103; 415-626-2661. 





Booking Ahead 


Mario Buatta refuses to be 
pigeonholed in the chintz 
category. In early winter he 
will introduce his exclusive 
library collection through 
the John Widdicomb Co. 
Buatta has applied his eye 
to that room in the house 
that “means comfort,” he 
says. “The library is a lush 
setting filled with creature 
comforts. The chairs and 
the sofa say ‘Sit on me,’ yet 
they reflect the very pinna- 
cle of style.” The 15-piece 
collection includes a chinoi- 
serie-style breakfront book- 


case that has a pierced 
fretwork pediment. A re- 
volving tiered bookcase is 
ornamented with brass fix- 
tures; the Regency-style 
library table (below) is 
topped with green leather 
and gold tooling; and a 
“Higgins’’ wing chair 
comes in both full and 
child’s size. Buatta’s collec- 
tion will be in major show- 
rooms in November. For 
to-the-trade showroom in- 
formation and locations, 
contact the John Widdi- 
comb Co. at 616-459-7173. 
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Designer Tom Britt recent- _ 
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PRESERVATION 
PLAN ON IT 


























LYNDHURST, TARRYTOWN, NY. A NATIONAL TRUST PROPERTY. 














Planning on restoring a house, saving a landmark, 
reviving your neighborhood? 


No matter what your plans, gain a wealth of 
experience and help preserve our historic and 
architectural heritage. Join the National Trust for 
Historic Preservation and support preservation 
efforts in your community. 








Make preservation a blueprint for the future. 


Write: 


»~~ National Trust for Historic Preservation 
il Departnient PA 
1785 Massachusetts Ave., N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 
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Fifty /50 
793 Broadway 
New York, New York 10003 
212/777-3208 


Muriel Karasik Gallery 
1094 Madison Avenue 

New York, New York 10028 
212/535-7851 


Mobili Decorative Arts 
1810 Calvert Street 
Washington, D.C. 20009 
202/234-3262 


Themes & Variations 

231 Westbourne Grove 
London W11 2SE, England 
44-71-727-5531 


Pages 132-141: 
Atelier Francois Catroux 
20 rue du Faubourg Saint-Honoré 
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33-1-4-66-69-25 


Pages 142-149: 
Walker & Moody Architects 
2666 Hyde Street 
San Francisco, California 94109 
415/885-0800 


Pages 150-155: 
Juan Montoya Design 
80 Eighth Avenue 
New York, New York 10011 


212/242-3622 
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READERS DIRECTORY 


A listing of the designers, architects and 
galleries featured in this issue. 


Pages 164-171: 
C. M. Wright Inc. 
700 North La Cienega Boulevard 
Los Angelés, California 90069 
213/657-7655 


Pages 172-177: 
W. Graham Arader III 
29 East Seventy-second Street 
New York, New York 10021 
212/628-3668 


Rodney Brooke Antiques 
27A Elsynge Road 

London SW18 2HR, England 
44-81-870-7055 


Ciancimino Ltd. 

99 Pimlico Road 

London SW1W 8PH, England 
44-71-730-9950 


Eyre & Greig Ltd. 

P.O. Box 172 

London SWS 0HX, England 
44-71-244-7968 


Graham and Oxley (Antiques) Ltd. 
101 Kensington Church Street 
London W8 7LN, England 
44-71-229-1850 


Hazlitt, Gooden & Fox Ltd. 
38 Bury Street 

London SW1Y 6BB, England 
44-71-930-6422 


TAYLOR 


DESIGNS INCORPORATED 


San Francisco, 


om L'4 
‘Laguna Niguel — 


; New CATALOG TO THE TRADE 
2415 SEVENTEENTH STREET SAN FRANCISCO CALIFORNIA 94110 


415 558-9940 


FAX 415 558-9770 








Pages 178-183: 
Kimio Kimura 
1537 Forty-fifth Avenue 
San Francisco, California 94122 
415/731-3359 
John Wheatman & Associates, Inc. 
1933 Union Street 
San Francisco, California 94123 
415/346-8300 

Pages 196-201: 
Terry Hunziker 
97 South Jackson Street 
Seattle, Washington 98104 
206/467-1144 

Pages 202-205: 
Michael de Santis 
1110 Second Avenue 
New York, New York 10022 
212/753-8871 

Pages 206-211: 

Alexander Gallery Fine Jewels 

968 Madison Avenue 

New York, New York 10021 

212/517-7144 

Sotheby’s 

1334 York Avenue 

New York, New York 10021 

212/606-7176 

Michael and Henrietta Spink Ltd. 

91C Jermyn Street « 
London SW1Y 6JB, England 

44-71-930-8008 

Spink & Son Ltd. 

5,6 & 7 King Street 

London SW1Y 6QS, England 
44-71-930-7888L] 





Worth writing for. 


If you're looking for some good 
reading, you've just found it. The 
free Consumer Information 
Catalog. 


The Catalog lists about 200 federal 
publications, many of them free. 
They can help you eat right, 
manage your money, stay 
healthy, plan your child’s 
education, learn about federal 
benefits and more. 


So sharpen your pencil. Write for 
the free Consumer Information 
Catalog. And get reading worth 
writing for. 


Consumer Information Center 
Department RW 
Pueblo, Colorado 81009 


U.S. General Services Administration. 






RCHITECTURAL DIGEST 


INTERNATIONAL MAGAZINE OF FINE INTERIOR DESIGN 





MARYANN THOMAS 





STUDENT DESIGN 
COMPETITION 


| 
t t 


Architectural Digest, in a continuing effort to foster new talent in the interior design field, is proud to announce 
a Student Design Competition. 


GRAND PRIZE: $5, OOO and publication of winning SECOND PRIZE: $3,500 


t design in Architectural Digest, plus 


an paeannal $5,000 grant to the THIRD PRIZE: $2,500 
interior design department of the 


school in which the winner is enrolled. HONORABLE MENTION: $1 000 to six runners-up 
JUDGES INCLUDE: 


Stanley Barrows — Former Chairman, Department of Interior Design, F.1.T.; Nancy A. McClelland — Vice-President. 19th- & 20th-Century 
Former Professor of Interior Design and Director of European Decorative Arts, Christies New York 
Studies Program, Parsons Sc shool of Design, New York 





R.C raig Miller — Associate Curator for Design and Architecture, 20th- 


John Dobkin — President. Historic Hudson Valley Century Art, The Me -tropolitan Museum of Art 
John Loring — Senior Vice-President and Design Director, Tiffany & Company Paige Rense (Chairman) — Editor-in-Chief. Architectural Digest | 


Robert C. Woolley — Senior Vice-President and Director. Director 
of the Decorative Works of Art Division. Sotheby's New York 


_ Open to fully admitted degree candidates in a FIDER 
 accredited/recognized program in the United States. VDOEC © 1990 ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST PUBLISHING CORP 
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Formal And Country Furnishings 


Discover beautiful custom fur- 
peblabbucabbemr-Im-yoy-(e (oll lbeelel-je) sana 
designed to help you create your 

own individual environment. Visit our 





trade showroom and select from our vast collec- 

tion of Formal and Country Furnishings for living 
scoleseet-Mmovtevtelemaoteyeel_war-ll Mvelbtane(ereye-latelem lace (oe 

Each item is carved by hand in the classic 

design of the period and signed by the wood- 

carver; upholstered pieces are finished to your 

specifications with hand-tied coil springs and white goose down. 





” ¢THE DEVON SHOP 


Complete Design Service 


- ‘111 EAST 27th STREET NEW YORK, NEW YORK 10016 (212) 686-1760 
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SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Quitting Smoking 


Now Greatly Reduces Serious Risks to Your Health. 





9 mg ‘'tar;’ 0.7 mg nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC method. 
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Cartier Vendéme pear|-tipped cigarettes. 
Available only in the finest establishments. 





For an Exclusive Subscription, call 
1-800-CARTIER 





















LEICHT 


The Quality Kitchen “..the ultimate expression of your good taste.” 








See your Kitchen in a new LEICHT at the following studios: 


Designer Kitchens Euro-Systems 

17300 E. 17th St., Ste. A 13237 Saticoy St. 

Tustin, CA 92680 N. Hollywood, CA 91605 
(714) 838-2611 (818) 765-0632 


“THE ADMIRALTY” 
A Pulte Home Corporation 
community of 27 ocean 
front luxury townhomes 
From $1,000,000.00 to 
$3,200,00.00. Featuring 
LEICHT cabinetry, the 
ultimate in European 
design, quality and 
craftsmanship. 






LAGUNA 
BEACH 





[icumHEer Ss} 
| ADMIRALTY | 


For more information racine ae ee 
Call (714) 240-3505 j 





| OUR STAFF OF 35 INTERIOR DESIGNERS 
| WILL SPOIL YOU FOR EVERY OTHER FURNITURE STORE IN THE WORLD. 
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KER + KINDEL * KARGES * HENREDON + JOHN WIDDICOMB * MARBRO = M. ] AM 
COSTA MESA WEST LOS ANGELES SOUTH BAY WOODLAND HI 
3089 Bristol St. 2250 S. Barrington Ave. 23649 Hawthorne Blvd. 20011 Ventura 

south of San Diego Fwy. just south of Olympic Blvd. just north of Pacific Coast Hwy. ' just east of W: 


(714) 540-3822 (213) 479-7383 (213) 373-8936 | (818) 340- 
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FINE CUSTOM CABINETRY 






—.. The look. The feel. The quality. 
Wood-Mode creates kitchens built to 
order in a wide range of contemporary 
and traditional styles, hand-rubbed 
finishes, and innovative special storage 
cabinets . . . all with a five year limited 
warranty. Wood-Mode. A heritage of fine 
craftsmanship spanning nearly fifty years. 


For a free copy of our catalog, visit a 
convenient Wood-Mode showroom. 
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LOS ANGELES, CA /STUDIO ‘>: O, CA SANTA BARBARA, CA 
Custom Kitchens Kitchen Factory Europea Kitchen Kitchens and More 





743 N. LaBrea AWe. 12326 Ventura Blvd. 6440 Musk Bivd. 208 Cottage-Gro 
(213) os (818) 505-1546 (619) 452-7724 (805) 966-3163 
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Let us 
transform 
your interior 
walls into a 
spectacular 
masterpiece. 
A multitude of 
textures and 
custom color 
to choose 
from. 


Call for your 
free color 


brochure. 









UROPEAN & 


wall texturing & design 
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MASTERPIECE (fae < 
RECREATIONS £25222 


OF ANTIQUE OIL PAINTINGS 


Unique museum-quality recreations 
painted by hand, in oil on canvas, by 
an elite group of master painters in 
Europe, properly antiqued and framed 
in the style of the period to appear 
exactly as the inaccessible originals. 


At a fraction of the cost of the origi- 
nals you may choose from our large 
selection or commission a custom 
recreation of any masterpiece you 
would like to own. 


JONATHAN H. KENT 


422 S. Swall Drive, Beverly Hills 
(213) 278-7476 © FAX (213) 278-7309 
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ikfront bookcase 


» heavily carved I nglish oak, circa 1860 
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ACCESSORIES 


By Direct Import 





OCEAN AVENUE 
CARMEL-BY-THE -SEA 
CALIFORNIA 
408-624-7178 
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They Look Twice:.- 
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} It Came From Homestead House 
\ e Visit Us Soon 


Quality 


Selection 


1) Beach i Beach ® 
eat aeons Ac DREXEL HERITAGE 


Hy Lloyd's Just Off the Warner. V7 FZ 

m2 Beach) Magnolia Intersection SLO 

14-1641 or (714) 842-6346 tiomestead 

§ 21-7471 Ws e 


a 
| 
; 


Irvine Laguna Hills West Los Angeles 
Hilver Dr. Suite #250 24721 Alicia Pkwy 11728 Olympic Blvd 
ited in the Irvine Located in the Back ~ On Olympic Just 
» & Garden Center of the Honali Center West of Barrington 
114) 559-6260 (714) 458-0339 (213) 477-7711 


; durs: Mon. & Thurs. 10 to 8 (except Long Beach closes at 6) 
Tues., Wed., Fri., & Sat. 10 to 6; Sunday 12 to 5 


T ivery within the Southern California Area 





TRADITIONAL LIGHTING 
AT ITS FINEST 


The finest display of imported 
lighting from Europe. 


Sconces ® Flush Fixtures ¢ Hanging Lanterns 
Billiard Fixtures * Reproductions 
Chandeliers ¢ Outdoor Lanterns 


ACADEMY LAMPS 


DIRECT IMPORTER 


9011 BEVERLY BOULEVARD 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 90048 


(213) 271-1123 
FAX: (213) 271-1318 


10 Day Delivery on Most Items 


Through Designers 





HALLORAN & SONS, LTD. 
IMPORTERS OF I8TH & 19TH CENTURY. 
COUNTRY & PERIOD FURNITURE 


3800 E. COAST HWY., CORONA DEL MAR, CA 92656 
(714) 675-2583 


ACANTHUS 


Nothing:@rdinary 


“.. € owty You had o pair” 


ANTIQUES « GEMS « MINERALS 
20470 BROADWAY « SONOMA « CALIFORNIA 95476 
707 - 935+ 7950 
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osch Kitchens are individually designed and produced in West Germany 


send $6.00 for a copy of our full color brochure 
contact our importing office for your nearest Bosch Kitchen Studio 


Bosch Custom Kitchens, 312 So. Catalina Avenue, Redondo Beach, California 90277 
213-374-1678 (fax) 213-372-1188 
Available to the trade 





HIGH FASHION | HIGH FUNCTION 
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Suddenly, there's a beautiful way to keep your 
kitchen clean and odorless. 

Vent-A-Hood’s powerful exhaust system 
removes harmful and unpleasant particles from 
the air better than any other kitchen ventilating 
system in the world. 

Yet even with all that power, Vent-A-Hood is 
surprisingly quiet. And with so many attractive 
styles and custom designs available, Vent-A-Hood 
is a fashionable addition to any kitchen. 

To see the latest in kitchen ventilating 
systems for your home call us for the location 
of a dealer 
near you. “VerntAttoacd. 


OF CALIFORNIA, INC. 





NORTHERN CALIFORNIA = SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 





2506 Technology Dr. 7050 Valley View St. 
Hayward, CA 94545 Buena Park, CA 90620 
A VENT-A-HOOD OF CALIFORNIA COMPANY ( 115) 887-2717 (714) 923-151] 


(213) 564-3951 











A landscape design firm 


headed by a designer with 
A JEWEL architectural training is 


MADE MORE rare indeed. So, too, is the 


perfect combination of a 


PRECIOUS BY manor and its setting. 


ITS SETTING. Mark 
SCOUT Associ4tes 


DISTINCTIVE ESTATE ENVIRONMENTS 
Newport Beach, CAD 800-955-0190 
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THE JOINERY CO. 


Antique Het Peon Ig 


P.O. Box 518 * Tarboro, NC 27886 ao) soe 3306 








CONNECTICUT 


CALIFORNIA 


Beverly Hills Ardy's 
VAK) Motslez stor 10) 


Bath & Kitchen Elegance 
(213) 273-7444 


Dublin The Plumbery 
(415) 829-1234 


Laguna Beach West End West 
(714) 494-2264 


Laguna Hills B & C Custom Hardware 
& Bath (714) 859-6073 


MASSACHUSETTS 


NEW JERSEY 
Mission Viejo The Bath Company Redwood City Plumbing ‘N Things 
(714) 364-4334 (415) 363-7333 


Montclair The Fixture Shop Sacramento The Plumbery 
(714) 981-4973 (916) 369-2284 


Newport Beach Studio Bath Tile & Marble San Diego Classic Collections Dixieline 


(714) 955-2284 (619) 659-9712 

Orange Faucets & Fixtures San Francisco The Bath & Beyond 
(714) 639-9234 (415) 552-5001 

Rancho Bernardo Bath Carousel San Luis Obispo Pacific Coast Kitchen 
(619) 451-2245 & Bath (805) 541-2786 


St. Thomas Creations Inc. @ San Diego, CA 





Great Neck (LI) Kolson-Korenge, Inc. 


Santa Monica Bath Fantasies 
(213) 393-4031 


Stanton Penn Pipe & Supply 
(800) 822-7366 

Pacific Sales All Locations 
(213) 212-2744 


Van Nuys Familian Bath & Kitchen Center 
(213) 873-5050 
(818) 786-9720 
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IN THE SPIRIT OF SANTA FE 


Presenting Quail Run resort condominium community, 
minutes from the heart of Santa Fe and in close touch 
with her soul. Spacious floorplans feature patios and 
decks for elegant outdoor living, while complete recrea- 








tional facilities and 24-hour security are provided. 
Prices start in the low $200,000’s, with models open 
daily. Exclusive sales agents: French & French Fine 
Properties. 3101 Old Pecos Trail, Santa Fe, NM, 
(505) 986-2222. Outside of New Mexico, 
call toll-free: 
1-800-548-6990. 
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(@foyaaye)(-1¢omel-s-1e]ame- tale} 
installation services of 
custom audio/video systems 


Varo male)aal-m-vancciae-liataat-vane 


centers. 


EILEX INTERNATIONAL, INC. 
17150 Newhope Street, Unit 211 
Fountain Valley, CA 92708 
Tel. (714) 754-4457 
Fax. (714) 754-4541 
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‘THE FINEST MEALS ARE SERVED 
ON OUR FLOORS. 


} 
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*-Main Photo: FLOOR: Filadelfia 
Blanco & Indo. DETAIL: Filadelfia 
Marfil & Filadelfia Grafito. 
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Porcelanosa. 


You'll discover the classic 
beauty of fine European 


ceramic tile. 


Timeless. Tasteful. Elegant. 


And durable. 


What's more, you'll notice 
that extra care has been put 
into every design and detail. 
Right down to the way the 
tiles are precision cut for a 


flawless fit. 


Porcelanosa invites you 
to discover how to turn an 
ordinary meal into a dining 


experience. 


Walk across a floor by 















Stop by an authorized 
Porcelanosa distributor 
today, or send $1.00 fora 
copy of our full color brochure. 


PORCELANOSA 


r 





Sele LONG tell Ver. SE OIRO PIEVAIN: (C-E R AMene PLE 


CALIFORNIA: Anaheim 1301 S. State College Blvd. (714) 772-3183 

NEW JERSEY: Paramus 147 Route 17 South (201) 261-1991 

OPENING Soon: West Hollywood 553 N. San Vicente (213) 651-3319 
Dix Hills 1842 E. Jericho Tpk. (516) 462-6222 


MATTSON'S ANTIQUES INC. 


FINE FURNITURE & COLLECTABLES 
"Courtesy to the trade" DEDICATED 


TO THE ART AND CULTURE 
OF OUR TIME 


THE MUSEUM OF CONTEMPORARY ART 
250 South Grand Avenue at California Plaza 


THE TEMPORARY CONTEMPORARY 


YOUR COMPLETE SOURCE 152 North Central Avenue 


American ¢ English « French ¢ Italian * Pine * Art Decco downtown Los Angeles 


20450 Yellowbrick Road, Diamond Bar, CA 91765 213'621:2766 
(714) 595-8141 





Make your yard the mos 
elegant room in your hom 


Transforming yards into imaginative and ¢ 
joyable outdoor living rooms has been | 
business of A. Lee Shelbourne for near) 
quarter of a century. And our experie! 
shows both in awards for design exceller 
and in the increased home equity our desig 
have generated for our clients. 


We design your yard from the ground t 
We take a personal, professional approach 
every phase of our total outdoor living desig 


Quality is our yardstick. Our business is to 
design. We work with your contractor 
recommend experienced contractors who ta 
in stride difficult sites, engineering problen 
iushueKere (cd bbekemeletce Cote) upbete (ole) u-bucr-tormr-le (etter sac) 
Veto mthorek-Totet-mey (ols) umelele) Mr-belolm-s-buclssom oltre 


On-site consultation recommended. 


fi | SI if AND ASSOCIATES 


Elegant Designs for Living 


275 South Beverly Drive Suite 100 
Beverly Hills, CA 90210 
2 (AT) Ped W010 0 00 PAC oh 0) 
- For national & international consultation, I Roror:VaCeyotcmestuclitd ekeleim rite yuertm-tetel 
iia s phone (800) 426-8963 the United States. 
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TB Keren 


FINE GERMAN CABINETRY SINCE 1896 


Franchises Available 


LA PALM SPRINGS SAN FRANCISCO ~- SARATOGA WALNUTCREEK BERKELEY HONOLULU NEWPORT STUDIO BECKER 
Palm Desert SanFrancisco Mart, (San Jose) Broadway Plaza 1722 Solano Ave. Gentry BEACH KITCHENS US, INC. 
1 Town Center 1355 Market St, 14519 BigBasinWay Shopping Center CA 94707 Pacific Center Opening soon __ Franchise Headquarters 
7 72-840 Hwy 111, Suite 239 CA 95070 24 Broadway Lane 560No. Nimitz Hwy, 2000 Powell Street 
Suite T 391 CA 94103 CA 94 596 Suite 121A 
CA 92260, HI 96817 Emeryville, CA 946 


I) 454-6666 Ph:(619) 346-4648 Ph:(415)255-5996 § Ph:(408) 741-3474 Ph: (415)944-9380 Ph: (415) 526-6629 Ph: (808)536-7739 Ph:(714)434-8000 Ph: (415) 652-4566 
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Presenting 
This Month in our 
New Renaissance La Jolla and 
Simic Beverly Hills Galleries 


GROUP IMPRESSIONIST EXHIBIT 


AEN 


HL LEY y 


Ss. ~ 


Liliana Frasca “Massa Lihronse orrenio™: m 32" x 48” Oil 





Eugene Garin “Sundown Breakers” 20” x 16” Oil : 


Me 





Wendell Brown “Cypress Rock” 22” x 28” Oil 
a : 
Loven Suarty Neb i ; at . and In Our 
Edouard Cortes “Harbor Scene” 36%x 25" Oil Simic La Jolla and 


Carmel Galleries 
Call or write for your 


Tenth Anniversary Collection 9th ANNUAL SEASCAPE EXHIBIT 


full color catalogue $15 
(36 pages, 45 artists featured) 


Simic Galleries NEW}9) JENAISSANCE 


For The Ultimate Experience In Fine Art A gallery of fire art 


CARMEL BEVERLY HILLS LA JOLLA LA JOLLA 
San Carlos and Sixth 305 N. Rodeo Drive 7925 Girard Ave. 1205 Prospect St. 
408-624-7522 213-285-9700 619-454-0225 619-456-4076 
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Case Lighting Resources masters in controlling the mystery and dram 
light. We manage all phases of lighting from preconstruction plan vi 
remodeling of fine homes, gardens, galleries, offices, and hotels throughout 
the country. If you are an architect, contractor, interior or landscape design- 
er who wants to achieve maximum impact and function, call us for a.comp- 


rhensive lighting and switching consultation. Case Lighting Resources, experts _ 


in the art of fine lighting. 969 Buenos Avenue, San Diego, 
California 92110. iil. 8480) TELEFAX (619/275-2962). 


































Altman * Anca * Asaro * Behrens * Boulanger 
And with our 
friendly and knowl- 


Buckels * Delacroix * Earle * Gantner * Gorman * Kent * Luongo 
Lu Hong * Shao * Neiman * Sassone * Sawada * Ting 
Collect some 

valuable : 
@ 
signatures. 
edgeable staff on 


At the Upstairs 
Gallery, you'll find 
many of the top 
names in contem- 
porary art. Each work 
is hand signed and 
numbered by the 
artist, Comes with a 
written certificate of 
authenticity, 
and is beauti- 
fully framed. 


hand to answer all 
your questions, 
buying collectible 
art has never been 
so easy. Stop by 
today and add some 
great signatures 
to your 
collection. 


¢ South Coast Plaza 
(714) 549-9191 
* Los Angeles 
818 W. 7th St. #808 
(213) 489-2444 
¢ Sherman Oaks Galleria 
(818) 784-5182 
¢ Glendale Galleria 
(818) 244-4626 







© Westside Pavilion 
(213) 470-2083 


* Beverly Hills 
368 N. Rodeo Dr. 
(213) 278-8334 
* Del Amo Fashion Center 
(213) 542-1607 





© 1990 The Upstairs Gallery 
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89” hi. x 36” wi. x 20” deep © : 


Color catalog $5.00 


505/982-1767 or tollfree 1-800-777-1767. 
328 So.Guadalupe PO.Box1805 | 











Sophistication in 
traditional & contemporary 
cabinetry... 


featuring 


snaidero 


and other fine names in 
cabinetry 


Professional Designers 


Distinctive Appliances 


Architectural Remodeling 


SHOWCASE 
KITCHENS 


the obvious decision 


2317 Westwood Blvd. 
Los Angeles, CA 90064 


(213) 470-3222 
TO THE TRADE 














































SOME HOMES ARE MADE. 
OTHERS, TO BE CREATED. 


When the fruits of your life’s efforts reward you with an 
opportunity to live in the prestige of Ocean Ranch at Bear Brand, 
you will be pleased to know that this community of choice, 
offers you a choice. 

If your preference demands a custom home site, there are pads 
with up to 20,000 buildable square feet on contoured bluffs with 
panoramic Pacific views, which will not only satisfy, 
but enliven as well. 

And with equal majesty, you'll find an exquisite collection of 
homes awaiting. Four bedroom estates displaying some of nature’s 
most durable amenities. Polished granite and marble. Pre-aged 
copper, warm clay tiles, and a host of features only to be expected 
in homes of this stature. 

You'll find the luxury of these 3,518 to 4,186 square foot homes 
secluded within the privacy of guarded gates. 
The Residences of Ocean Ranch at Bear 
Brand. A community designed 
to heighten your inspiration. 


OCEAN RANCH 


BEAR BRAND 


SHEA HOMES Residences (714) 661-6680 
Bayou can el ) Custom Homesites (714) 240-2085 
al Bia 
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photo: Vasily Kozyreff 





There's probably no greater return on an investment than when you give fo the 
Boys & Girls Club. You'll be helping the Club provide the guidance and inspiration young 
boys and girls need to achieve success for themselves and progress for America. 
Make a contribution today, so they can make one tomorrow. 


The Club that beats the streets. 


BOYS & GIRLS CLUB 
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THURSDAY & FRIDAY 10 A.M. - 6 PM. 
SATURDAY 11 A.M. - 7 PM. 
SUNDAY 10 A.M. - 9 PM. 


FOR SHOW 
| N al RMATI ON CALL: Please send me more information about Artexpo CAL ‘90. 
(212) 951-6600 i 


Company Name 
Produced and Managed by 
| DE! 1d 
EXPOSITIONS City 
A Division of Edgell Communications, Inc. 


Company Address 


Telephone 


All exhibitors have represented to Artexpo that they will be showing Send this form to Artexpo CAL, Registration, PO. Box 6469, Duluth, MN 55806-6469. 
authentic artwork at this exposition. However, Artexpo disclaims any 

responsibility regarding the authenticity of any works of art displayed by 

the exhibitor. 














T. Crowther « Son Ltd 


282 NORTH END ROAD, FULHAM, LONDON SW61NH. TEL: 071-385 1375/7 FAX: 071-386 8353 


DEALERS OF FINE ANTIQUE & WORKS OF ART, 
WOOD & MARBLE CHIMNEYPIECES, OAK & PINE ROOM PANELLING, 
GARDEN ORNAMENTS, GEORGIAN FURNITURE & FITTINGS. 
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An 18th-century English pinewood chimneypiece, having a very finely carved ‘barrel’ frieze and scrolled side 
brackets, and complete with its original pedimented overmantel, with scrolled brackets and pilasters. Circa 1735-45.) 
Overall height: 9'8”. Length of shelf: 62”. Opening: 3'10” x 3'6%4" high 6 
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WE ARE ALWAYS VERY KEEN TO PURCHASE GEORGIAN WOOD AND MARBL®® 9 7 
CHIMNEYPIECES, GARDEN ORNAMENTS AND STATUARY 
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